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This book* conprising seven chapterSf describes the 
TTT (Trainers of Teacher Trainers) prograa at the national and local 
levelsf discusses sose concerns of the prograa, and describes the 
Inpact of the program on individuals and institutions, chapter 1 
provides background inforaation» including definitions and a review 
of TTT at the national and local levels* Chapter 2 discusses the 
development of the national prograa and identifies its impact on one 
local project. Chapter 3 considers the Indiana Project in soae detail 
and examines process and program dimensions, reporting on failures as 
veil as successes. Chapter 4 discusses the issues and problems that 
arose in the implementation of the local projects and indicates the 
strategies employed for dealing with them. Chapter 5 and 6 report the 
results of the prograa in individual and institutional terms. Chapter 
7 offers recommendations to federal agency personnel, local project 
personnel, and other local agency personnel for the planning, 
funding, and conduct of experimental field-based programs in teacher 
education. A 15-item bibliography is included. (Authors/PD) 
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1 Introduction 



When th(* mumiHiTipt a)r thin hook had \m*n compli^teil, the authors fdt 
that u \mvi rhuptrr wan nnuiiM) at the bc{iinnin{i; to providi^ mmv haok- 
groiiiui and M*t tht* stage* for tht* mnaituier oi* the hook« Specifioatly. it 
woiihl (1) define some of the unique tenns that art* ustul througiitnit the 
lK)ok. (2) provide a quiek review of TTT at the fiationat and loeat hovels, 
and (li) eneup^date the remaining chapters of the hi 'k« In sum, its pur- 
pose then and now is to give the n^ader a running start in dealing with the 
TIT idea> and aetiviti«*s prt*st*nted in this hook. 

The TTT Progran) originated at the national k*vel as one of ten programs 
administered hy the Office of Kdneation under authori/iation from the 
Kdueation lVoft*ssions Developmnnt Act (KIM)A) enacted hy the (lon^^ress 
in l%7. The primary focus of TTT was iniproveme' * c»f tea h*»r edu- 
cation. The precise meaning of the TTT acronym was never comph'tely 
ch*ar hut the nmjor variations in meaning;, if we can call them th.it, are 
Training of Teacher Trainers and Trainvn of Teacher Trainers. Later in the 
hook we discuss the shifts in meaning utul their significance to h)cal pro- 
ject personnels For now, it is sufficient for the n^ader to understand that 
tin* i.min thnast of 'ITT was focused tm teacher education perstmnel rather 
than on tlie pre-ser\ice and in .service personnel they trained. In TTT term- 
inoh>g\ the undergraduate students are teachers in training or T s; the 
graduate students and puhlie school teachers who serve as supervising tea* 
chen* are teaciier trainers or 'H* s, and university graduate professors, 
superintendants, (hums, and other sciioid and university athninistrators are 
trainers of leaciuT traineis or TTT s. (lonununity persons could be any- 
thing from r IT V (or even TTTT s) to minus TV or paraprofcaaionols in 
training. 

( hie of the central i(h*as of the nutiomd TTT Program was a principle 
known as **parity»'' Parity required equal or near equal invtdvement from 
the Sehool of Kdueation, the (College of Arts and Sriences, the public 
schools and the comnumity in the planning and conduct of a local project. 
In some cotitext^s a fifth group, the students enrolled in TTT programs, 
were also given parity ste'Ms. What (uirity meatit or couUl mean in actual 
practire was determined oy each h)cal project as it attempted to forge a 
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viable amalgamalioii of llu^s*' gnmps. 

The iialicMial HT Pro^Tani slruek an inlereHliiig balance between provid- 
in{j direction and guidelines on the one hand and permitting local discre- 
tion, flexibilitv , and choice on the other. It evolved a number of guidelines 
and emphutiized certain ideas in keeping with its belief about how signifi- 
cant change was to be brought about in teacher education. Parity has al- 
ready lieen mentioned as one of the cornerstones of the national program. 
Another guideline was providing better service to populations least well 
served in the past. Included were urban dwellers, low-income families, 
blacks, tlhicaiHKs, native Americans and other minority groups, poi)r rural 
whites such as those found in Appalachiu, and similar groups. The national 
program also emphasized institutioiml change. It expected proposals and 
programs to develop strategies for bringing about institutional change in 
the hope that improvements would remain relatively permanent and stimu- 
late similar developments in other institutions. It encouraged the institu- 
tionalization of "proven"* programs and based some of its funding deci- 
Mcms on movement in this direction. At the individual change level, it 
established TTT gatekeepers as one of tl^e prime targets of change and 
expected programs to liave spinoff or multiplier effect*; as a result of this 
and other guidelines. 

The national program established a wide variety of means to achieve its 
ends. The Leadership Training Institute (LTI) was a group of professional 
and nonprofessional advisors established to provide considtation on policy 
matters and to perform several other functions. The national TTT staff 
also initiated a conferenci* or workshop program, developed regional 
groupings of projects called clusters and contracted for several evaluation 
efforts. 

The Indiana TTT Project grew out i>f a proposal submitted in June 196B. 
It was a decentralized project from its niception, operating as many as six 
major pn)granis during its most active years. These pn^grams are described 
brieily below so that you will know iheni when you enctmnter them later 
in more detail. 

l^roftwsional'Year Program \s> its title implies, the Professional-Year 
Program was a field-ba^ied program covering one year in elementary school 
settings. It was designed to pnwide greater n»ality orientation to methods 
professors and graduate student interns, to integrate mcthcKls instructicui 
and >tudent teaching, to upgrade the supervisory skills < f pui)lic school 
supervising teachers and to provide a more integrated, comprehensive pro* 
gram for undergraduate majors in elementary educatitni. It was the largest 
Indiana program in both numbers involved and resources expended. 



(\nnmufuty Involvvnwnt l^of^ram This program rrprrst*nliMl uii I'tTorl 
to ^t^IIlulatl' grratiT in\oUrnit*nt of cotiununity persons in tracluT rdura- 
iion through training sessions^ siMntnars« chiss prrsrntations, tlrld rxprri- 
rni rs aiul similar iliAii i*>. It provided input* to thr **rfgular'' trarhrr 
rduration program at Indiana as well as to othrr TTT programs surh as 
ProiVivMonal ^ lUir and I rhan Kduration. Agrnry perstuuirl and privatr 
i'iti/iMi> participatrd in small town (HUuuningtim) and largr ( ity (Indian- 
ap(di>) srttings. 

I rlmn I'Mncution Prof;ram Thr l-rhan Kduration Program, basrd \n 
lndianapoli>« con>i>ti'd of thriM* srparati* though intrrwoNrn strands of 
a('ti\it> . ^ hw of thi'M* wa.^ a wci^k-hmg program of visitation and observa- 
tion in ifUHT i^ity M'hoolsand agrnrirs i^arh srnirstrr. Whilr it was <li'signfd 
primariK for Proffssionah^ rar staff and stndrnts, it st'rvt'd othiT groups as 
Wfll. Thi* I i'hau l!ollagi' WitIvimhI providt*d a wirkrnd livr-in I'xpi'riiMUV 
for profr>M>r>, graduati* studrnU, puhlir school travhrrs, Hlooinington 
rt'Mdi nU« and undiTgra<(uatt* .stU(ii*nts drsignrd to rxpost* thrni to thr 
urban I'ullurr through a varii'ty of activitirs. Kxivpt for a frw *Who|ar- 
>hip>*'i\u*h participant paid hisowfi way. Thr I'rlKin Srmrstrr Program 
conibinrd >tudi*nt tt*arhing with work rxpiTirncr hi social agrnoii*s for 
t IrmtMitarv and >econdar> majors in education. It also providi*d similar 
t»xpiTicncc> in >ocial agencies for >tudrnb( in Arts and Sciences. The ^;tu* 
dents li\ed iii the iimer city, took part in a spivial acadi*mic program, and 
participali'il m a variety of exposure i»xperii»nces as wi»ll. Uoth the Urban 
(!(dlage Weekend and the I rl^an .'Semester Program were carried <nit in part 
through a subcontract with Klanner House, a soiMal servici* agency in 
liulianapoli>. 

Multiplv Arts Proprarn Thv \hiltiple Arts Program was a cooperative 
effort iM^twci^n the School of Music, the School of Health, Physical Kduca- 
ticuh and Kecri^ation, An Kducation in the School of Kducation, and the 
\h)nroi» (lountv (iomitumitx Schools.* It provided graihiate training fur 
>pi'ciali>t> in an integrated, creative-concept approach to the li»aching of 
nm>ic. art, and movt^mi^nt in i»li»nientary scluu»ls. It ummI some of the sauu' 
>chool> a> lhi» Professional-Year Proijram. 

Socttndary Mathrnuttirs Pro-am This program, one of the first I wo 
implemtutiMl in 196^, uivolve.d two university profi s^ors friuu the Mathe- 
malio Departmi'ut in the ( •ollegi* ot Arts and Scienci^s, a profej^sor and 

*\\hal was the HlDuniin^rtoii Mi^tropolitan Si'IidoI System when the project started 
iHcainr thi» Munrui (lounty Oinnniunily Schuol (lurpuration shurtiy afterward. We 
will make us* ol the latter termitmlugy' thrtmglumt. 



virailualr >luil»'!ib in Malhi'iualio Kducalioti atiil MTotiilar\ school loach- 
fivul* mallii'iualics in Moiimr t'.uuuly (ioitirmuiily Si liuoU, It involved a 
revisicui of the fieoiiit'lr) couivi^s olTenul iti MalhiMualirs, uuirurri'iil rr\i- 
Mou of mathnuati(> tuethods and ati itite^ated pro^O'iUti of roiitiMit, 
inethcidN ami >lud»'!il It'arhiiif: for iuidiT<!Taduatt» student^. Ail of thf 
groups worked rloM'K luf:»'lh»T on all phases of the proji'cl, 

Harly Exporwnvf Program ''Karly experietice'^ relerre<l to thi' tieod of 
iinder^aduale> to arquire firsthand exjMTieiu'e in sehoids and other set- 
thiji> %vell in aiKanre of studi»nt tearhirifr. It was assumed tfiat sum experi- 
enee> would provide a more adeipiate basis for deeidinf^ whethi' ' to teach 
ur not and if to enter student leaehinf: with i»ven ^Teater commitment. 
IV«ifeN>or> and ^ailuate students in i^ducatiiMU public sch )ol teachers, an<l 
ciuniimnitv persons participated in the developnu'ut and implementation 
i\( the fii'ld experiences comprising: thi> pro-am. Thise si w prD^ams con- 
>titutedthi' major pro^anunatic tlimst for tin* ItiiHanaTTr Pri»ject, All 
but one of them cimtimie to this day in partially ur wholly institution- 
alized form. 

Haviriir de>rril»ed the TTY Pro«rram at both national and local levt»ls, all 
tluil r«*nhiin> i>a l>rief overview t>f the rest of the luiok. (Chapter 11 di.scusse 
thr th*\elopment of the national pn>*:ram in some detail and identifies its 
impact on one local [>roject. It i> controversial ti> the extent that it ox- 
amine> thr negative as well as the positivi* aspects of thi» national pro- 
irramV nde. 

The third chaptiT considers the Ituliana Project in some detail, It ex- 
amiiu's l»otli proces^^and pn>«rram dimensions an^l n'ports our failures as 
Wfll as our .-ucce>ses. 

The fourth chaptiT is devoted entirely to the issiu»s and problems that 
aroM' in the imjiliMnentation of the local project. It discusses these prob- 
\v\\\> ami isMies in realistic terms and indicat»'s the stratept^s \\v employed 
for dealiufr with them. Illustrations are pres«'nte<l from the Professional- 
Year Profrram. IVrsims contt-Mjilalinj: the initiation of experimental {>ro- 
jrram> woiUd Ih» wi>e to anticipati* some of thesi* concerns in askance of 
implementation. 

Chapters \ and VI report the results of tin* prop-am-five, in imlividual 
terms and six. in institutiimal t»»rnis. Five relies hi»avily on actual data {jath 
en*d iluriufr the pro-am. larfii»l\ from Professional-Year while six makes 
u>e ot d widiTvarietv oi ilata collecteil in a more informal way. All thing's 
ronsidt n*iL we think the ri'sults arc sitnufit ant and do offer i^vidi*nce of 
la>tiut; changes, 



I In* la-^l chapltT n(\rr-^ our rrcoiuinriKiulion.H lo ftMl«»ral ap»n(»\ {mtsoii- 
iirK Ini-al [irojrct ptTMniiK*!, aiul lo other lo(»al ixfinwy [mtsoium*! for {\u* 
|>laniiiiii:. lunilin*:, and coiulufl of r»\prriinriilal tVhl-ljasrd proj^rams in 
It-ai li«T iMluraUo!!. Tlu» n»coiiiiiu»n(lali()iis an» (|rMirn«'<i lo dral with iiiaiiv 
ot ifir i>Mi»'> thai an* liKt»l\ lo arist* in ihc ini[il»Mnrnlalion ofsurli pro- 
;£rani>. In oiir opinion, if tli»'\ an* folUnvtul, all of ihv parlii»s will Uv mon* 
likt U to at l)ir»\r iln»ir t)l)jiM iivt*s with ihv n^snii thai slnniir^T projrranis in 
liMi hrr «Mlu« alion \%ill t»nu*r^r. 



National TTT Program 



On J une 29, 1967, President Johnjson signed into law an act entitled the 
Kducation Professions Development Act (EPDA). This act consolidated 
many programs that were being carried out under previous legislation and 
added some new ones, particulariy in the field of teacher education. It 
included an extension of the Teacher Corps and Title V of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Under EPDA, ten separate programs, of which TTT 
was but one, were initiated or continued. In ensuing years, some of the 
programs wen' dropped or consolidated with others when funds were re- 
duced. 

.Most <.f us became aware of the TTT Program in the early months of 
1968 though guidelines were not distributed in tentative form until March 1 
and in final form, until March 15, 1968. Proposals were due on June 1- 
three months from the date of the first unoffical announcement. 

The national program, conceived and implemented as a five-stage 
effort,^ began with a planning session in Chicago on October 6, 1967. The 
conferees consisted of the deans of liberal arts colleges and education from 
four universities selected to serve as host institutions in their respective 
geographical areas, consultants drawn from public schools and higher edu- 
cation, and members of the Office of Education staff. 

During stage two, a series of planning and evaluation conferences were 
held at four universities: The University of Geoigia, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los .Angeles, Michigan State University, and Hunter College of 
the City University of New York. The first of these was held at the Univer- 
sity of (Georgia in early December 1967. It was designed to acquaint indivi- 
duals and groups with the TTT Program, to establish guidelines, to begin 
the formation of teams of individuals who would develop proposals for 
each project, and to develop plans for the institutes which were to be con- 
ducted during stage three. Each university also held a week-long institute 
during stage three. These took place in January and February 1968. The 
purpose of each was to assist teams in preparing detailed plans for pro- 
posals by the end of May. 



riif in>tiliilf allf mit ti l)\ ihv liuliaiur* lt»am \\a> \\vU\ al \lii'hi»raii SlaU* 
I iii\tTMt\ on Kfhniar) 2(> lo '2^K Four |Mirpo>t*> \svrv Ulvuiif'wd in iUv 
nialtTial> that wvrv (li>lril)nlf(l: "1) to lran>Ial«* ihf *riiiclt*liiM'> into ihfir 
oun rt'lfxanc if>, 2) to dflinr lhi» major probltMns all lraiihT> of li»arinT 
traiii(T> t'aci*. '{) to inipn)\t' n'lalion>hi|i> and coininunirations ainon^ iIk* 
^ari(Mi> ia'oup> ronriTnt*(l with ItMchtT trainin*!, an<i \) to fonis u()oii tlit* 
hen* and now. tin* prt*MMit >ituation. uhat i> lvin)\vn« and what mit;ht In* 
iiouv ahoiit It/** 

>ta»rc t\Mir wa> to Ur ihr \u*r\oil hftwtM»n tht» fnd of l'\'hniar\' ami Jum* I 
whfn thf ta>k l'oni'> at rarh loralion wrrc to prodm't* phui>or proposals 
haM'd upon an a«<vM'>.-«mf nt of their t* (iucal: •nal rt>onrrt>> ami outliniiitr a 
unified approach to thi* proliliMus of toat'htT t» duration that wt»n' idtMiti- 
fifd. Acrordin^ to thi» Mirhiiran Stall' dorumt»nl reiVrred to earlitT 
({•r>-(>H)» "Ml proji'ct> must di>pla\ >onu» mmi><' of {\\v total proldem and 
pnx'iit M)mi* plan that invoUes all >f(*t(»rs uf tht* iMiurational (HMunninity 
in all ph iM*>of tin* prolih'in: prt*>tTviri\ undt»r*rraduatt\ trradtiatt*, instTvi<<\ 
thi-or> and practice, >nl)ji'ct matter. matt*riaU, and mclhod>."''^ \> >ou can 
M»r. the plan wa> to reprc>cnt no >mall acconjpli>hmcnt on the part of thf 
ta>lv force. 

Stable fi\e hi^tran aftiT the proji'ct.^ were choM'ii for lundiii»r and tipera- 
tional pro;irani> wen* impliMncnttMl, Vor most proji»cl>, this perii>d lM*«ran 
from l)(*c(*nd)iT of \^H)H to Jnl\ of l^iM and eml(*d at various |)oints from 
one to fi\c \ears lati*r. 

|)urinir th(* period when projcct> wtTt* in operaticm, tin* national T I T 
l*ro»:ram pi*r>onm*I did fi\e thitiiis io hv of M*nice, 

rhe\ di*\cloped and articulated a content and thnist for the national 
ITT lVo»rrani. 

Th(*\ (*>tal)li>iied the I ,eailt*rship Training; ln>tiluti* (M l). 

The\ held national confen*!UM> at rc»ndar inti*r\al>. 

The\ e>tahli>hed reponal *ironp> of T i r proji'cU* calltMl *Vlu>ter>/* 

i hc\ de\eK)ped a national pro-am of t*\aluation. 



* The rradiT svill tiote that tlie mint* of thr project do**s not include univerjiity. 
M hool or dn> olhiT in>litiitinn. That was a deliberate choice on our part feeling that 
Indiana nidicalrd its location (thrrc wasotily one TTT project in hidiana)and that it 
was our intention l(» luve a \aricl\ groups ituotved not only from the schools, 
uni\erMlv. and cotnmunilv al Hlocuninulon but ni other parlsof the stale a>wclL 
Since (>!ie of our nio>t iiiten*sli!i« pro^jranui evolved in huiiatiapolis, we did follow 
throuuli on that intention. 



<*«)Mtt»n| ani! riiru^t nT National TTT IVnirrarti 

Duriii*: tin* first vimf ot'tlu' national TTV PrDtirani. it was difnc^uli for 
jMTMin> in ill-' j)rotV>siun to uncltT>tan(l what tin* iHUvv of Kclu(»ation was 
lr\ iriiT hi Hi tliroiitrii {\\v pro^jraiu. Tin* piicl*»lint»s, distriluilt^d in ivuld' 
iiw form on Miirch U PM)H, ('ovitimI a >\w^\r of paptT on holli siilrs. 
Whm {\\r\ apfMMHMl in final form on Marrli lo, ihc\ ysvrv t»sst»nlially llir 
sum'. 1 hi> >hf*'l *)f tiuicl*'lin*'> |)rovi(li'cl ihv following: information: 
ll iili'nlififil 1*^)7 a> th*- starting: )rar and «»slimattMl that $600,000 

woiihl 1h» um»(| for i\\v first >taj:t' of th*» projtTl prior to JiiK 1, 
It ili'>rrihi'(l thi' formation of tin* ta>k fon»*»s and tht* orirntation mtrl- 
in«rs for tlu'in ami icli»ntifi*»d th** pur|)OM» of twvh ttisk forct* as thi» 
tli»>iirn of imlividual projtM't^. 
It >tati»d that thr neutral |)ur|)osr of TI"!' was . . to Irst thr hy|)oth«'- 
>i.- that till' schools of this t'ountrv can combim* t^ri **qual terms* 
with the colli'tri.s and ui»ivcrsitii's to create viable |)rofrranis for traiii- 
ifi«r teachers of teachers, whether these latter are e\|)erience<l school 
per>onneK trratluate >tudents, or teacher-aides."^ 
It -et forth the a>sumj)ti()n that hoth th*' academic and professional 
tli>ciplines from the luiiversitv . |)ersonnel from th«' schools, and 
repre>entati\c> from communities would he involved in the work of 
the team.v 

ll identificil the followinij res|)onsil)ilities for local teams or task 
h>ree>: deMirninfi methods for accurately assessinj: local needs and 
prioritit»>: relatin»r local necd>, when a|)pro|)riate, to national ncc<ls; 
M'lecliiifr clii^ntcle to Im' .Ncrx'cd; detcrminini: resources; and outlining 
the lotristics for carr\ irit: out the pro|»osed proirrain. 

It e>tal)li>hed tlie folli)win«r **inandate'' for each |)rojcct: *\ • , to as- 
semhle the profi^ssions ami create the devices that will hrini: tofrcthcr 
in parit\ the >chooU ami the whole* university ui order to coordin- 
ate the si'veral componenLs inv«)lved in the trainiuf; of educational 
perse miu'l/"**^ 

In >ummar\, the anm)Uiicement did use tlie word parity - a word that 
wa> to Ih» lu-artl fre*pienll\ in TTT circles from then on. It did make refer- 
ence tt» all t)f the paritv ^n)Up> heinj: involved althouf^h the mamlate to 
coordinati' the trainin«£ wa> driven ordy to schools and universities. While it 
aUo said tlial <*omnmiiit\ n'pr«'>t»ntatives wcmld participat*' cm the local 

*i nderlininji apjM-ared in the orminiil announccmrnt. 



ERIC 



lt*aniji, this appt»anMl to havr hvvu thinking that enirrgH from thr lUvvU 
iiip* rathrr than a description of the makeup of the teams. A roster of 
learn participants wh«) attended the Michi^^an State meeting reveals no 
eonnnunitN representatives with perhaps one exreption, whose affiliation 
was not reuonied. If the Office of Kducation and Michigan State l^niver- 
sit> realU had this in mind before teams wen» formed, they did not make 
it clear to the participating teams, al least not to the teams participating at 
Mi»*higan Stale. 

Fuller di»scriptions of TTT did not appear until over a year later* A docu- 
ment entitled. "Kducation Professions l)eveh)pment Act -Program 
Information Trainers of Teacher Trainers Program/' was distributed to 
the directors of projects in July IW). It provided background on KPDA 
and identified prtjgram commitments and priorities for the act as a whole. 
It aU) provided details on the TTT Program. This material did not depart a 
grt-at deal from the matt*rial distributed the year Iwfore* It did place slight- 
ly more emphasis on institutional change and on the concept of gate- 
keepers, . . change agents who as the anony nums but nonetheless real 
teachers 4)f teacher trainers, have the desire and power to bring into effect 
such reforms previous experience had shown to be necessary/*^ It re- 
iterated concepts such as parity involvement, the integration of preservice 
and inst r\ire programs, and the TTT focus, which now read *Ueachers of 
teacher trainers'' rather than "draining of teacher trainers/' Finally, it 
made a reference to disadvantaged and minority groups, which, while 
brief, was a sigti of directicms to come. The remainder of the document 
was spent describing the procedures for preparing and submitting pro- 
posals. A note on the la.st page announced the establishment of a Leader- 
ship Training Institute (LTl) for each of the ten KPDA programs and the 
app4>intmenl of Harr\ Kivlin, Hean of the School of Kducation at Ford- 
ham I niversity , to serve as <lirector of the LTI for the TTT Program. 

.\ document <Hstributed in the fall of 1970 provided the most complete 
description of the national TTT Proj^ani. It identified five guidelines for 
the design of TTT projects: 

riie focus of the project must b*' on the identification, recruitment, 

and training of ITT s. 
TTT project^ must insure a balance among tht; consumers and pro- 

ductTs concerned with the training of educaticmal personnel, 
liecaust* TTr project^ are directed at educational reform, they sh<mld 

ctmsider and include the In^st of recent educational developments 

and focus on the most critical of current educational issues. 
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Inipruveineiit^ rt\sultin^ i'nun the projecb^ sluiuUi be institutkiiialized- 
that is. Ikhumiu* a part (if the »iysteni for preparing trailers and 
teaehers, 

Since the TTT is a demonstration program, each program should de- 
velop strategies to achieve a niaxinmm multiplier effects' 
The first two items are reMtatements of similar themes in previous years, 
but a critical shift had taken place in each of tliem. In item one, the focus, 
described initially as the training of teacher trainers, had shifted by the 
second \car to teachers of teacher trahiers and by the third year to a near* 
ly exclusive emphasis on the trauiing of TTT s. This Is underscored by the 
following statement. '*TTT projects may include TT s, T s, students, and 
aides when their participation is a means to the goal of training TTTs/'* 
This is quite a different statement from the (me that appeared in the 
March l%8 announ(*enient. It read: "Such programs-to-be include the 
preparation of teachers of teachers for the collegt^s and universities, for the 
schools, and at either the prest^rvice or inservice level, or both/^ While 
sucl» shifts in emphasis may appear subtle in print, they have a consider- 
able impact when translated into practice, particularly for project* that 
ut*gan with one mix of participants only to find that i»uch a mix was not 
C(impletely acceptable by the second or third year. 

A similar difficulty occurred with item two. What began as a vagu(» refer- 
ence to community participants in 1968 was eventually spelled out in con- 
siderable detail in \^)7(). *'There are at least three kinds of community 
participant^,'' the TO document said. They are: national resource persons 
who have expertise in the problems of children from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, local resource persons who live in the sch(Hd communities 
used by the training projectii, and individuals living in communities from 
which they will return/'^ ^ The example given is particularly enlightening: 
For example, a TTT participant receives his training in 
Alaska and returns to hk University in Delaware to develop 
new and improved traming programs. The legitimacy of 
these programs must be tested in Delaware, not Alaska.^* 
The document never addressed the questicm of how the latter was to be 
accomplished. One other shift was occurring in the community theme. 
While original referen(*es were to comnmnity representatives, later ones 
specified low-income, disadvantagiMl, and minority communities. **lt is 
suggested (but in no sense required) that TTT projects give priority to this 
critical issue*'* ^ (of involvhig low income minority group persons). 

l/cst we Ik* misunderstood, let us make one point clear. We approve and 
applaud the efforts of the Office of Education to evolve its program at the 
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national \r\A, l Urrv an* many i'\ainpli*s of national pro(>;ranKs that an* 
i*>tahli>hfd in tuial forni Iwion* tin y Ix^trin and that ni'viT Irani from tin* 
imjroin*: proi't^.-N^ in vvliirh thi»y are involvi»(L This was not the cast* witli lln» 
'\' \ '\ Pros.Tarn. and >\i» would not want it othcrwisis Hut it is an ini*sca{)ahli* 
fart that thr rvolntion of tin* national projn*am posi»d {)^ol)l^•mS"^\)rnrtinu* 
stTions onf> for loral projrrt^ *t mraut a rontinutd attempt on thr. part 
of local ptTsonnrI to adjust to thr latest shifts and ri*fini*mrnt^ of the 
< Mfiet' of Kdnration policy. (Jivi^n suffi«'ii'nt timi\ adjustment may not 
ha\e beiTi partieidarl\ diffieult or traumatie -but we weri' seldom affordt*d 
the lu\ur\ of tim(\ (iuidelini^s would arrive and proposals woidd 1m* due a 
.^hort time afterward. l)roppin»j a M»t of pi'rsons you have establishi^d rela- 
tions with and (*>iablishin^^ ridations with a new st*t «;oes far bi^yond writing 
it down in a proposal. < )ne yi*arV lead timi* is a minimal period for shifts of 
thi> matniitudi'. \ I't. thi» < >ffiee of Kdneatioti siM»nu'd to I'xpiTt the shifts 
to oeeur aInio>l irnmiMiiatelv as if loral pn)ji»et staffs should have hvvn able 
to antieipati* its moves. In retros[)i»rt, one ran sei» thi* bi»{n""i"}?^ of some 
>hifts, but thi»ir sjijnifieanri* was oviTlooki*d in tin* hurly burly of hvw^ 
ihvvv. 

Sueh >hifls in [)olie\ and diriM'tion ni»ed to hv eneourajjiui at the national 
lf\el. but national [tlannt^rs should also bi* awari* of how important it is to 
I ) annoimrt* >ueh >hifts wtdl in advanee of the expected timinfj, 2) provide 
a.^ much information as possible* befori\ durtnt;, and after the shift, li) in- 
\olvr n*pn*st»ntati\es from th»» (>roj»»cts in th*» making of such <ii»ciMons, 
and \) understand that announcintr such shifts is considiTably rasitT than 
carr\ \n\i ihfm out, iVrhaps ( )ffice of Kducation pi»rsonnid feel they did 
carh of ihcM* thin*r> in tht» dt»velopmi*nt of ni»w policies and din»ctious. If 
the\ did, tht»ir fffnrt.'^ [>rovid»» furtluT i»vid«»nci» of how diffrcidt the task 
reallv i>. \i Indiana, wr wen» ofl»'n on»» y«»ar out of phase with thi» nation- 
al {)rograrn. \\ hen tln»\ wiTt» i»m(>hasi/intj: community involvemi»nt, we had 
not bei5in our coninnniity pro-am, and when they had embarked on tht* 
'\\tMr of ihf liberal arts," w»» witc just ^ettin^our community involved. It 
wa> nMMJriablf for thfin to »Aercisc a li»ad«*rship roli* at the natitmal level. 
In the future, a niininnnn of on** \earV lead timi* should be allowi^d to 
enablf local proj»M ts to l»*arn cli»arly and prei isidy what is i»xpi'ctcd, to 
work tint .q>pro{»riate plans to proc«M*d. and to «»volve the ni*ci»ssar\' work- 
ing ^•latio;l>hi[>^ to [>rocci»d in effeclivi* fa>hion. 
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Lradrrshij) rraining Institute (ITT)*^ 



riu' l.^^u^^T^lIi^) Trairiirifj ln?ililuli\ diri'fli»(I hy Di^ari Harry Ki\liri of 
honlhatii I riivi'r>il\, >va> u »ir()U[) of {iropir of var)in^ harkjrrourulpi- 
tliou«rh ino>l wvrv profrsMorial rdiK^alors or roruircli'd willi I'dui'alioti iti 
>oiiif \\a\. It \\'d> i»>lal>lislu»(I l)y llir liurrau of Kduraliorial IN^rsotinrl 
l)i'\flop-iHil» llu» at:i»Mc\ in cliartir of ihr TT T Pnjfjratti in tlir Officr of 
K(hu*ation, \>illi tin* dual ri'sponMl)ilil\ o. advising lln' Hun^au on various 
a>j)tvt> of llu* proiirarn and of di-\rlof)injr a closi^ workinjr rrlalionslup with 
projivt dirrclor> and cIusIit ll'ad^»^^. Tluis» its roll' \va> a fairly rcunpli'X 
t)ni' from tin- iM'»:innin^^ and iru'ludi^d I ) ('oordinalitifr all of ihi' proji^rU to 
ri'pn-.MMil a unifii'd national thru>t» 2) a.vststinir platuiiu^^ projirts to di'vrl- 
op full M*ali' (»piTational pn)»rrarus» :{) idiMitify in^nnipliMnrnlation prob- 
hMn> that rui^iht In- lAarnini'd throutih ronfiTiwu'i's or othrr ttn^ans, 4) visit- 
ing opiTatituud pro^Tatns in ordiT to Uv of assislanri' to tlu» dirrrlors, .1) 
or^ani^ini: \>orlv>ho[)> in n^porix* to thi' i'\pn'ssi»d iummIs of directions, 6) 
Mirrnriari/ini: atui diNM'ininatint: pn)rnisitiir praclins atni profrrauis, 7) pn»- 
pariutr pD.siiiori ()apiT> on t(»pi(> of intiTt* si, atul 8) iriMUTallv si rvin^ as 
liai>on hrtwrrti tin* < office of Kducalion on thr our hand aiui projrrl atul 
t'lu>tiT piTsotnu'l on thi» olhrr. Yho onr ihitiir ihry wrrr not to do a.^* a 
^'roup >\a.- to rnakr i'\aluatioti> of individual projrcU that would hr rr- 
MiH-ti-d in fnndinir diri>iotis. In othrr words, Offirr of Kduration pi'rsiuiiH»l 
\\iM»l\ flioM' to srparali* thr pri)\iMon of assislanri' to projects ihrouf^h llir 
l.ri arul tin* pro\i^i()ti of futids lhroui:h oIIut rhatuuds. Whrlhrr surli a 
M'paratinn wa^ aclually tnadi* in practicr is a qurstion nrrding furlhiT 
rxarninatitMK and wi- shall do that at a lalrr litni-. 

( *.olllVn*tU'rs 

\ ruunlHTol fonlVrrticr> or work>ho[»s*, a> thi»\ \\i»n» called h\ the 
(Mfic i* nf K(hh*atiotK hitc hidd each yisir throiiuh the auspices of the LTK 
llic clu>ttTv atul tlu* national proirrani it>t»lf. Sit:ee there were a consider- 
able nutulH-r of Midi ccuiferenci's over the fi\e-\ i-ar period in which the 

^tHYic i' i)f Kduralioti pfrsomirl niadr a fine dislinclioii between ronfiTeiu-es and 
vvt)rk>ht»p>. rhi» TVdsou for Ihr distinction uai^ never >erv clear bui il appieared to 
rftleti soriir >ort ot bud^elar^ rrstnctious. \p)parentl>\ the Office had a wider range 
(»f fund> available for workshops than il did for conference pur|>o^'es. Our use of the 
won! c oriferenrr a mailer of convenience ralher lhau one of definiim any specific 
sel of achvitie.s. 
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national program was in operation, it would take far too long to try to 
examine each of them in any detail. Instead, various types conferences 
will be desi*ribed and reactions provided to the conference program as a 
whole. 

Orientation Conferences These conferences were lield 'n early spring of 
1968 and have already been described in detail elsewhere. Their general 
purpose w as to provide program information and to develop task force 
teams which were capable of submitting plans within the TTT guidelines. 
Directors' Conferences Conferences specifically held for directors and 
sometimes one or two other key personnel (eg,, evaluation personnel) 
took a number of forms. Some of them were simply informational, de- 
scribing the next steps to be taken to resubmit proposals or providit'g 
awareness of some inip<mditig changes in policies or procedures. Some of 
them were strictly problem sharing meetings during which common prob- 
lems wert* discussed and ways of resolving them were suggested. 
Evaluation Conferences These conferences, more like workshops than 
some of the others, usually provided specific information about evaluation 
procedures to be used by the Office of Education, They were held at a 
number of sites and were sponsored by one or two clusters. Some of them 
dealt with the demographic data to be requested by the Office and by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Others focused on site 
visits, described the purposes behind such visits, and indicated the teams 
that would be visiting each institution. Still others described major evalua- 
tion programs which had been subcontracted to agencies outside the Of- 
fice of Education. At least one of these programs called for a very exten- 
sive set of data on the objectives and activities of the program and also on 
its results, liocal plans for evaluation usually were discussed through the 
directors' conferences. 

Topical Conferences A number of conferences were held around major 
topics such as the place of the liberal arts in the training of teachers, the 
development of parity participation by all of tiie groups concerned, the 
place of the public schools in the development of teachers, the value of 
cultural pluralism, and similar topics. 

Problem Oriented Conferences We have already pointed out that some of 
the directors' <*on fere nres wrre oriented toward the resolution of prob- 
lems, but these were generally given for directors and a small numb<T of 
key personneL In addition, there were some problem oriented conferences 
in which directors wen* to bring a wide mix of project participants with 
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thi»r I. Sonu'tirnrs tluw dralt with a specific oonci^rn mvh as achieving 
roniimuiily irivc)lvi»mi»nt or developing parity in the implementation of a 
program, and sometimes they were more free-wheeling, covering whatever 
problems seem to enierge from the group, 

The eonferenres were generally held by a single cluster or two clusters 
woiking together with additional support, either financial or moral, from 
the Office of Kducation. Sometimes they were designed and implemented 
by ». 1 ultanu employed by the Office for u specific task. A good example 
t)f til! ' vvpe was the .series of ccmferences developed and carried out by 
Malcolm Provus and his colleagnes to describe the evaluation program 
which they had designi'd for the Office. Except for the orientation semi- 
nars, the conferences were rarely ln'ld by individual projects or institu- 
tiouN although single proji'cU* often sened as hosb*. Usually, the types of 
persons to attend wen* recommended or etmipletely specified in advance, 
riiis was done to assure the participation of all of the parity groups and 
program levels at one conference or another. 

As one might expi^ct, the quality varied widely from conference to con- 
ference. Some seemed to be established on the principle that preparation 
and structure, however loose, were tantamount to heresy. Others were 
t)verstruetured to the point of not being able to gei all the pn^sentations in 
because' someone had taken too long in making an introduction. Still 
others were well paced, used a varit^ty of formats, and made use of excel- 
lent consultants including persons who are not professional consultants- 
parents and students It is continually amazing to see how much attention 
educators pay to parents and students when tliey are not the parents and 
students they have to deal with on a daily basis, ^n retrospect, si>me of the 
liveliest moments of thos«» conferences occurrc umes when (parents and 
student^ v ere carrying on an animated dialogu ich teachers and teacher 
educators. 

As a whole the conferences pnibably were no better nor worse than any 
other set of professional ctmferenccs taken at random. There was a certain 
irony in the fact, however that a program which purported to In' as crea- 
tive as TTT, and which was creative in manv wavs, continued to make use 
of the ctmventiofial modi'ls— conferenct*s, lectures, paper readings, and 
discussions- to liring about change in ptuiple s behavior. Perhaps, the major 
ctmtribution Miey brought to this process was the extraordinary mix of 
pt'ople that participated in it. 



Wh.'U III** i Ml'ir*' hviim l\\v rhislor urraiijiiMm'ii! it pn^haliU Mail in iniml 
a rr»ri.)ual rrjilira iUv l.t aiii^rship rruiiiiu^ liistilutt*, Al both 
jiTuup> |)iTf\)rmnl nianv of {\\v j<aun» rnm^tious tin* our on a n»ponal ami 
the olhiToii a national basis, hi sonit* inslanres, the 1. 11 an<l rhisliTs rorn 
buuui forn> lo iniliali* ronlVrrnros ami ^orksliops, to plan for siti* visits 
ami to t»n«:ap» in oIImt arti\itii»s of mutual ronnTU, Krturninji for a nu)- 
uirnl lo ihr rolr of thr l.facirrship Trairiiuji histiluir, will nMuerabiT 
that it hail aMn)n*i il^ fnnrtion> tin* followitij;: 

Pn)\i«linjz for vooniiriation ann)nf: TTT projiM'ls. 

blrnlifv in*: ronnnon problems ami i»xplorin{i ways of rfsolviiifr thmi, 

Hr^aniziniz workshops and ronfi*nMU'i»> in n»sponst» to uimmIs i»\pn'sst»d 

U\ ilir^rtors or 'ITl pi»rsonui»l. 
|)i>MMninatin|z {i(»niTal information. pn>misinf: prartirrs, projrrain ilt»- 
M riplion>. and otluT inforniatiou of valm* to both the national TVl' 
amlii»nr«», tin* ^h^^t^»r audifun*, and piTM)ns not assoriati'd with TTT 
projrrl^. 

SiTviuf: a> liaison bi»twiMni i)\T\vv of Kihu-ation and tln» projrrl 
dirrrtors. 

W hm ihi' abo\r iliMns an* virwrd from a ri'^ional ratluT llian a national 
prr>piTtivi\ tln*y fit tin* rolr i)f iho rlusli*r and iU leadiTship. In implf- 
nifnliuii thi> roii*. sonn* rlusl<TN plai'iul tiroatiT i*tuphasis on sonn» aspt»fts ol 
ihiur roll- than on others l>nt that wiis probably inrvitabliN vww a^ individ- 
ual projfi'is plar< .1 ;rn*ali»r emphasis on some program an»as and lopies 
than on ollnT>. The Indiana projeet found itself in two elnsl»»rsat one lime 
or another. Om* was tin* (Inuit Laki»s (iluster, whieh inelnded pn)ji»ets frcnn 
r<»u;rhl\ tin* upper midwest to tin* eastern seaboard. John A. (Intlirii*, Dir- 
eiior of llie TTT IVojeel at l*ittshur}zh,ser\ed as the eluster leader for ihi* 
(In*al l.aki'> (:ln^ter. Tin* eifrhl projeels whieli made up lhe(:iu>ler and 
thru- direc lor> are listed in alpliabetieal order below: 

(;ie\rland Slate I niversilv Sam Wijifihis, Dean, Collefir 

of Kdueatiou 

Indiana I ni\ersil> (nTald K. Smith, Direetor 

(ienliT for Inuovalion in 
Teaelier Kduealion, Sehool 
of Kdueatiou 
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Mirhijraii Slalt* I niviTsily 



I nivtTMly uf Pittsburgh 
Syranisr rtiivt'rsit) 
Trinplt* riiiviTsily 

WavnrStatt* rnivorsitv 



William Hault^y (co-din^rlor) 
A^s«(UMali* Dt'an, (iollfge of 

Kducation 
and 

Joseph Vt*llaiiti (ro-dinvtor) 
KusttTii liigh School 
liansiiig School District 
l.atisitig, Michigan 
John A. duthrit*, Asso(»iatc 

Professor of K(lucation 
Hoy A. Price, ProlVssor of 

So(Mal Science and Kducalion 
JesM» Kudni'^k, Associate 

Professor of Matht»inatics 

Kdueatioti - (lurricuhun & 

instruclioti 
K. Brooks Smith, ProlVssor of 

KtliicatioiK Department of 

Kli*fnenlar>' Kducation. 



At anothiT point in timi*, Indiana was included in the Midwest (lluster 
undtT tin* direction of William Hazard, Associate Dean, School of K(hica- 
ticm, .North westiTii I iiiversity. Most of our memories are from the activi- 
ties of thi» ()n»at l,aki*s (llusti»r. 

Like many clusli»rs, the (In^at Lakt*s (llustt*r published a iu»wsl«»tt«»r. it 
was sU)wer than othiTs in getting off the ground ami died an «»arlier death. 
Most projtvl persomu*! cithiT did not have i\w tinit* or did not takt* the 
time to providi* thi* information ami articles luTCssary to publish the news- 
letttn* on a n»gidar basis. 

Thv (Ireat Lakes (lIustiT held a rmniber of workshops, somi* involving 
common problems enctmntered in implementing programs an(i others 
focust»d oil special tht»nu»s, sucli as tin* liberal arts in t*(iucalion coufereiu*e 
hi»hi in Syracuse during December, 1970an(i om» on the roh« of the local 
education agency in TTT hehi in ClevelamI tiuring October, l<>7(). Stnne 
joint confi*n*nct*s between clusters were carrit*(i tmt also. 

ihw of {\\v musi intt*n*sting t*ffi>rts to (iisseminalt* the works and n'sults 
of TTT pr()gram> was carrit*(i out through an Action Lab of Asscwia- 
tion for Supervision ami (iurriculum l)evelopiut»iit (ASCD) comiucteci by 
the Cluster (iuring March, 1971. Kaoh of the projects in the Cluster was 
involved in the planning and implt*m(*nliition of the program and some 



bruujilil coiniuuiiil) ri'souriT jutmjiis io disruss lIuMrrolr in ihrir 
programs; olhrrs presi^nlnl films or slidi* and tapi* pnwntations; and still 
othrrsgavr informal pn»siMitations and broke the audience down into small 
groups for discussion. We are prouil of the fart that Jim Mahan, TIT eo- 
(irdinator at Indiana, was thi» initiatt)r ami coordinator for this program, 
which was wi-ll attended and received at ASCI). 

One of the important fuiu tions of the clusti»rs was to implement plans 
and programs initiatiMl by thi» Office of Kdu<*ation. In Februarv', 1972, for 
e\ampli\ we received a lettiT from the (Ireat Lakes ClustiT iiulicating that 
the dusters liad agreed to take on a number of tasks for the Office of Kclu- 
cation. Our cluster had been assigned the task of assessing the extent to 
which some form of cooperation or parity had been brought about be- 
tween thi» various functioning groups. The Cluster suggested that the task 
be brokiMi down itito eight maj<)r dimensions of functioning as follows: 

CM>al Slotting or policy nuiking 

Budget or fiscal managi»ment 

Staff ri'cruitment and selection 

Student ri»cruitnu»nl ami selection 

Training functions 

Planning aiul proposal preparation 

\dministration and management of dinvtion of the project 
Kvaluation 

The information was to b- gathered in two forms. Oiu» required us to 
ccmiplete an c\tensi\e printed profile on our program using the dimensions 
indicati'd and with a focus on parity. The second called for the use of a 
ca>sette tapi' which had Ihmmi provided to explain, cmnnn^nt upon, or clari- 
fv any of the matiTials we reported in the profile and to raise any ques- 
tions we wished. The Cluster i»stinuited that both of these tasks would 
recpiire a total timi» of approximately five hours. 

Since tne lAplamition of the profde and the eassi»tte matiTial n»quin»d 
ten pagi*>» vou can imagini' the thought aiul time that was nnpiired to com- 
plrit' it in iMv meaningful way. In all honesty, we delayed engaging in the 
act at all fi>r some liirn* because' it appeared so formidable. After two 
months or mori\ we finally did completi* the materials and the tape. Our 
feeling wa> that theri» were two major assumptions underUing tin* nuiterials 
that our projerl did not ami couid hot meet. One of thi»sc was the assump- 
ticjn that a singli* program existi»dat thi» local level. Indiana's program had 
at least five major component^ and maybi' six» depending on how one de- 
fined them. The siu-ond. iMjually invalid assumption was that a single func- 
tion Mich as administralioiK for example, was always carried out in the 
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>aiut* \\a> throughout tht* [)roin*auis Indiana ha<l a highly <it'r(*ntrali/(Mi 
a(hnini>trativ(* ort^ani/ation and rarh of tht^ [^rotirarn trrou|)s oprratrd 
>orni*\\hat tliltVn^iilJ) in n»fVn»nn* to tht)st» di*n»ntrali/iMl an^as of fum'ti«)n- 
irijz. KinalK . thrn* was tht» as>uni[)litui that cwry hhwuImt of a parity group 
artrd in the >anu* way in all [)ro(j(Tains or that oiu* rould roniputt* an avrr- 
a-ji- of thr artit)iis of ihf n»[)n»>rntativrs of a particular parity f*T*>*M^ '*^^^^^ 
thi- ua^ ^inipU iu)t [M)s>ihli» with our projt»rt. For somi* i'oinponi»nts, st^nu* 
paritv ::rou[)> wwr not involviMl at all or wtTi* involvtMi in ow tlirurnsion 
and not olhiT>. For olhiT roiuponrnU, a [mrtirular [)arity }rrt>u[) niifjhl 
liavt* major involvtMnt^nt in a uuiuImt of dinu^uMoiis of tht* program with 
dilfi*n*nl mi»ndMTs [MTforming in diffcn^nt ra[>aritifs, di^pfuding u[>ofi 
thfir roli> and fmu'tions. Ml of this was \rr\ diffirult to [Hit atToss 
tlinniirh thi» in>lrunn»nt that wa> [)roviiitMl. Of I'oursf, thf ta[)t» rnahlrd us 
to SIN lhi>t lhin«rs. hut wv [)ut many hours in tr\ing to Hgun* out what 
wa> wanlfiJ on lhi» pn)fih» ami how vvf could hrst givr thi» information wr 
thouirlit wa> wantiMi. \\V ran assure \ou that it took us many rnoro than five 
hours to <*oin[)U'ti* that package. 

From ImiiatiaV [n*rspt»ctivt\ thi» (ilustcr rcpn»scnttMl lUMtluT a raging >nc- 
c i*>> nor an unniitigatfii failun*. Sonu* of the meetings, particularly tht* 
planning M*'^>ion>, turntMl out to ht* uiiins[)iring, Imt the projt^ct personnel 
< «Tlaird\ liavi* to a>surm' thi»ir share of res[>onsihility for that faihin\ Part 
i>f till* difficultv ma\ havi* Uvnx in ihc wide diversity of projects re[)re- 
M-nti'd witlun «»ach clustiT. Sorm» wt»n» K>cated in large citit»s like (ileveland, 
l*ilt>hurirh ami I)t»troit, whili* othi»rs, liki* ours at Hloomington, were lo- 
*Mti*<l in Mimll towns. Somi* focustMl ni\ ihv devtrlopnu»nt ami implementa- 
tion of nuiltTial> and made a conctTtt^d t^ffort t*) involve lilnTal arts person- 
nt'l. wliili* otluT> attt^niptiMl to im[>rov(* thi* n*iatii>nship hetwet^n tht* 
S liuul of Kilucation ami the schtM)ls. Some appean»«l U^ in* quite success- 
tid at promoting «^ri*alrr community ir?vt>lverm*nt, particularly from the 
low inconu* comnuinity, in tt^achcr iMlucation and in puhlic education as a 
wholi\ 

PiTlia{)> anothtT tliffi«*ullN lay in ihv failun* of the national TTT [MTsofi- 
ncl to make «*liMr what th»»\ «*\piM*ltMl of the clusttT pn>grams. To many, 
thi- rlii>liTs rr{)n»M*nlrd ju>t mow drain on a linultMl amtnint of time» 
cruTirv . and rr>ourc»*>. Timing may havi» Im n an im(M>rtant factor, too. 
Thf 1 Tl. tlic- i lu>t»Ts, and lh«* »»valuation ti»ams fn^pit^ntly \^vrr making 
fk*iuand> at similar point> in tim(\ and it was <lifficult to respond to tliem 
and >till di*al with tlu* ()n)l)lfms of carrying out a h>cal proj«»ct. 

l*iTha[)> till* maj«)r iliffii'ulty with tin* ClusttT is tht* same tliffii'ultv that 
plagued ihv remainder of the programs. It was iN»sipitMl primarily to .M»rv- 
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li'v {\\v nvvil> t)|' Offirt' atul iiol Uif lufal {)ri)jtn*l>. rhi> iiol iiM»aii 
that iUvrv \sd> no valiit* in it for tlit* local projci'ts, hut it <iot*s ttifati that 
local fiiiTjxit^ <l**\otc<l to it.s ta>ks vvtTi* lVi*i|iiriitly M»cn as biinli'iis ralhi»r 
than i\> a iiii*ari> lor achit»vin*: soiiu* local Perhaps it is loo unri»alistic 
to c\|»c4*t thi' < Ulici' {}( Kiliii'atioii to i»stahli>h j)ro»jn'ains that would M»r\i» 
% a> atUocatc-^ lor local project iictMis or iua\ he it is our t)wti ttiyopia that 
ilid not ptTiuil n> to si'i» thi» <*lu>tcrs opcratiiijr in lhi« wa\. \\hati»viT tin* 
rcaM)n. it <loi'.- ri'pri»M'iil one proji»ctV vit»w of tht\M» >upporl vcliicli*>. 

F.\aluatit)ii 

\nothiT lact»t ol' the national projrrain was concerned with the ilevelop* 
ni(*nt and ini[)|eiiii*ntation ot'an cvahtatitxt pro^jT^tn. As a matter of fact, it 
i> [)rohahlv more accurate to >pi»ak of >evt»ral projj[ram> site \i>its. clusttT 
rffc)rt> ami the work of M'veral evaluation Icanis -in order to understand 
die whole. 

Site Visitation 

Soinetiiur during' earU < h'toher HK)^^ iio spt»cific ilatc is pveti a meiiu) 
arrived from llarrv \. Hivlin, director of th<» I.TI ( TTT). Thi» memo an- 
nouneetl thai ^itr vi.Mls hail Im*(»ii [)|anned '\ . . at a inei»tinjr atti»niled h\ 
^i\ |»rojei t direi tor^» four [>eop|e from thi* Office i?f Kilueation, four \nuU 
ershi[> I raiiiin;z In.-litiite mi*iid)iT>, and Xwo other <*omiminit\ rcpresi*nta- 
tive^. * It imlicated thai the pn)ji»cl> woulil Im» visitetl in November by four- 
man leai!i> repre>entinii tht» paritv j]Xoup>. It aUo e\[»lained that the visi- 
tor-* would Ik* cho>cM deliberatelv from out>iil(» TTT in onier tt) dissi»ini- 
nate inforiiialion mc»re witlelv on what TTT v\as trx-iiir to do. 

The nu'ino indii-aleil that we v\oulil so(»n receive a li»tler from the Office 
»>f Kdm ation tellin»i us what thi* et)n>ultant> who reail our M'eond-round 
[iropo^al.- ihouiihl of them ami flivin*; '\ . . their spt»cific re«*oi!iinendations 
tor [»rojrrani iin[in)vein»»nt/* It mentioned four weakni»sM*> common to 
fiio>t [»n>pi»>al>: 

Vr\\ propo>aU indieateil lhe\ wtTt» liktdv to >iicct»cd in *{etlin;n*oopt»r- 
ation on a paritv ba.^i> fr(»rn all four [)arity ^oU[». 

Not all project> v\en* ainuui at tht» third I (The trainer of teachiT 
traiiier>). 
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I'ri>jf( t> «rt»iit»rall\ i>nH>n'tl iUr ''imi\U\A'\rr vfU-vC'' '\a\, ways in whirh 

llii* proji^cts vuuUl afU*vi morr than th«»ir own participants. 
Ffw pr()po>al> in«liratf»tl thf wa\s m which thf projrranis wonhl chan}£t» 
a>a rcMilt of their . . adniitlt»(lly limit***! «'\ptTit*nct» to dalt*/' 
Kinall\. the incnio uIm) t»niphaM/.ctl that visits would not he concerned 
with project evalnalioii. particniarlv for second year fnndin}:, and yet 
another >cntcnce read, "What l.TI li»arns, it will, of course, share with you 
and with < >K/' 

AnothiT nn'nio >tapleil to tht» first ami tlated Octi)lMT I ii, an- 
nounctMl a ineetiu}: in < !hica>ro tui ( K tober 22-2.*i to explain the site visit 
pn)< i»tlun > to thoM* who wi»re to ser\i» on vi>itin}: teams, A third memo 
from Hivlin arrivt»tl on < )ctol>er M. lie indicated that '\ . , these visits 
should Iw iuo>l helpliil in •rivin>r us an understandinfj of how tlie TTT eon- 
c»*pl looks acro>s thi» counlrv: the hi*: view, I/Fl also will use the reports to 
help intiividual projei L^ to improve the effectiveness nf their operation/* 
That memo also revi*aleti that thi»re Wiiuhi hv a second round of site visits 
about >i\ mt)nth> al*ter the fir>l. or in late April or May* Finallv , it said 
that tiireelor> who>e projeeb* ha<i l)«**»n visited would n»ceive copies of all 
report> matie by the site visitors as wt»ll as the team n»port as a whole. 

The n*artion of mt)st of us associated with the Indiana project was one of 
di>nia\ . Since our pn)jt»ct involved a clos«* working: relationship with the 
M hool>, v\e had bet»n in t»ffective optTation for about one month when the 
notice arrived that we woidti n»ctMv*' a sit** visit. All of this came at the 
heel> of try in«i to .siUafie a S«^(),(HH) pro^n-ani out ol* a SI, 000,01)0 request. 
We tt»lt that mother we nor T'i"l" as a projrrani was ready for outside visi- 
tors after so short a ptTioti of time in operatitm. The wort! "operation ''Ms 
emplia>i/.tMi becauM* it is not fair to sav that \\v had not been doin>r any 
thinking' t)r talkin«r about tht» pro»rram prior to that tinu*. Hut thinkinfj and 
talkiii<r al)out a pro>!ram is one thin^aiui putting it into operation is anoUi- 
er. l htTt» was a secoiui factor involved in our reluctance to entertain site 
vi>itors. We knt»w that out* im-vilablv >pt»ruis an extensive amount of time- 
perhaps too t»xtensiv»* for tfw occasion on >uch events as siti* visits. Thus, 
fit»>pile llarrv Hivlin s nav sav in»rs about tht» us«* of the reports for evalua- 
tion purpoMw sharin»r site-viMl inforniati* ii with the Offi(\» of Kdueation 
eouiti nieau nothiufr It^x*- than that. I iidersueh circunistanct»s, we were not 
likt»!v U) lakt» tht» >ite visit loo li»rhtlv. 

* )n \t)veml)er we n»ctMv»»d .* ietter from William Hazard, the «iin»clor 
of tin* r i r Midwest (!lu>ter, e\plaininf£ a»rain that a silt* vi>u would \\v 
niadt* in the fiear future ami »»uclosin»r a fil'leen-pa;r<* document which the 
>ite vi>ilors were to u>e tiuriu}: the iixw of lfu»ir vL'^italion, The tiocunient 



indudtul a brief s<»t of instructions to the sitf visitors and a statemont of 
objei tivt»s and goals for thi» national TTT Program. It specified the task 
of the team members as one of aetjuiring a variety of information includ- 
ing thf following: 

The rank order that the advisory committee, the administrative staff, 
the instructional staff, and participant** gave to the five listed nation- 
al TFT objtH'tivcs. 
The extent to which parity was being achieved among the four major 
groups. 

Thi» effects of the program thus far (which required over three pagej* of 

qucbtions). 
The operational persoimel involved. 

Any concluding remarks such as strong points or major pn)bU»ms en- 
counteredr (The concluding remarks, incidently, wt»re directed both 
at the national pn)gram and the local project.) 
In conchision, it is safi' to say that 1) the site visit took us by complete 
surjirise so i»ariy in the gamis 2) we felt we had enougli to do to get the 
program undiT way without diverting efforts preparing for a site visit, 3) 
the use of outside site visitors was totally inappropriate at the time since 
\vc wert» scarci»ly ready to show the program evtm to oth«*r TTT personnel, 
and 4) if the site visit did indeed have to be madt*, it should have been 
t»stablislu»d more heavily on the basis of the local program objectives than 
we felt it was, mort* heavily on the implementatitm of the program than 
the results, and more heavily on pn>viding descriptive materials to the LTI 
than on providing evaluative materials to tht* LTI and pn'sumably, the 
Office of Kducation. 



lilvaluatioii Research Center 

The Kvaluation Itesiwch Center, under the directituiof Malcolm Provus, 
carried out the mo>t extensive and continuous program of evaluation of 
TT l projects. \> site visitation represented the most important ct)m- 
ponent of evaluation during the 1%<>mO .school year, so the KUC program 
In came the mo>t important approach to evaluation during the 70 to 72 
school years. 

Thi> program wa.-^ introduced during the fall of 1970 in a training sessitm 
held at tfie Chas** Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis. In attendance were repre- 
si'ntatives from tlie \Ve>t Coast (luster, the Southwest Cluster, the Creat 
I.ake> Cluster, the Midwest Cluster, and the Northeastern Cluster. Also 



pn»M*nl w»»n» >e»viTal <)l)>t»rv't'r ronsullanU i»ni|)K)yi*d io a>sisl ihv KKC staff, 
>fvrral nn»nil)i'rs of tin* 1/1*1. and seviTal persons fnun lhi» Office of Kduca- 
tnin itsrlf. AnotInT si\ssi()n was UvUi in Clhurluttovillis \ ir^inia for sotno of 
till* i*lu>ters in tin* Ka>t. 

In a(l<lilion to ihv Irainin*; sfS»sion» a projtM'l <1i'M}JI> l)rorhun», sonic 
tlnrt\-M\ pap*> in li'n^lh, was niadr availabli* io projiu'l lrani>. Finally, a 
slide an^l lapi* m'I wa> niadi» availabli' for llio«» projin'ts thai wished to 
purrhaM* it. It explained the evaluatii)n pri)(n'ani in i)ntline form and was a 
u>eful de\iei» for diri»i lors to have in explaining the proirrani to ihiMr staffs. 

It >eenis>afi' to say that most of lhi» project directors vii'Wi'd the KK(- 
approach a>a ver) eom[)li'X. eompn'hensivi*, and exhanslivi* one. It in- 
vol\i*d eiiihl major ^le[)s» fivi» different taxi)ni)niies, and fonr separate 
form> that had to bi» i*ompleli»d. The steps were I) io identify participants 
in tin* proirram in each [)roji»el. 2) io specify tln» major blocks of activities 
(called clt^ments bv KK(!). .i) to idi*ntify the sub i*li*menU within i*ach 
major block of activity, l) to i4li»nlify change variables for each type of 
intlividiial or institution affi»cled by an element or sub i»lemi'nl activity, 5) 
to idi'nlif\ the rece[)lor> or the targi^ls for the change variables. 6) to speci- 
fy an input levid for the changt* variable, 7) to determine an i)utput level 
for the changi' variable and H) to identify a limi* frame for i^ach element 
and sui) element activity with terminal [)oints at which i)ut[)ut variables 
wiTe expected to l)c achievi»d. The taxonomit*s included an idemenl laxoih 
omy, a participutin*: individual taxonomy, an institution taxonomy, an 
inilividuai change variab* taxonomy* and an institutional change variable 
taxonomy. Tht* four forms providt»d the neci»ssar\ <lata on i»ach project. 

\ee<lle>j* to yd\ , a ;fri»al many man hours t^f lime were devol«*d io pro- 
viding all of the information called for, \i Indiana, tin* result was a 
>ixty-to->iAi*nly -page document di»scribing evi»r\ faci't of the [irogram in 
exteuMve detail. \lo>l of tin* people connecli*d with the process in our 
pn)jecl fell it to l)e a con>idcrabli* burdt»n for M-veral rea^ius. \\V fidl that 
information m) exlcnMvi\ colliH'ledon fifty different projects, uould prob- 
ably wind u[) ^lored and unusiMl '\\\ sorni* com[niler. Si*cond, we fell that 
wr would [>robably receiv»' little feedback on our own program that would 
Ih' of great valin* to us in ini[)roving it. Third, wi* fell we ha<l di»vote<l many 
man hours of preciou> limi' to an evaluation effort that was, to >a\ the 
lea>t. M)mewhat removed from our project and its nei^k It >o hapj.ens 
that our own evaluation program at the local levi'l was ju>l getting under- 
wa\ that >ame vear and that mui h of our evaluator s lime durinij the fall 
wa> •^pi'nt in <*ompleting the mali'rials for l\\U\. That lime could have been 
UM'd for <leveloping and implenuMiling our own evaluation program. We 



(lid tnid OIK* vuliK' that iiia<i(* ihv rt'tort tolrrablo, if not (*iijo\abl(*. Tlit* 
pr()ci*>> did liclp u> to rlaril\ what viv v^vrv trying to do and liou urrr 
tr\ int; to do it. 

\> far a> n*Mdt> arr i*ontvrn»»d» wr did rrcfivt' a rrporl on our proj*»rt 
about ()iu» yvar lattT (S(»ptt»nibrr l.l, 1971), T\\v \viivr t)f transmittal idrnt- 
ifir> tbr n»suU> of tliis fir^t t^ffort: 

an» fnclosinji a >uniniar\ of our fvabiatiori work on 
\our project, Tbih suininar\ incbidfs four Mictions: a sbort 
description of your projt^ct, a n*port on installation 
niraMirtMurnt ^1, a n*port on installation nit*asun*nu*nt #2, 
and a n*port on impact ni(*asun*nit*nt. 
H\ llii> tinif, of course, a new proposal bad Iwen subniitti»d aiul approV(*d 
and a nt^w operational pro^ani bad be^in, riiu>, tbe results were of little 
value eseepl in niakirifr minor elianjies in tbt* opiTational pn)gram« 

Ml of lbi> i>>aid witb tbt* und(*rstanding tbat tbtTe wtTe other us(*> to 
wbieb tile evaluation wa> put. PtTbaps tht* < )ffiee of Kducation «j[ained suf- 
ficient knowledtje from tbe analysis to rnake rnore appropriate decisions 
about tbe fundiiifi of st»eond-year projirams, or perbaps llie «»videnee was 
u>**d to i»>tablisli tbe t»ffeeti\*»ness of tbe TTT lVo»rram with (.bngr«»ss and 
tbt» Administration. If so, tbi> pr<»bably did not occur until tbe 1972 fiscal 
vear and perlIap^ not evt*n luiUI tlit* I97.*i fiscal yt*ar, dep(*ndin«j[ upon 
wben tbe data was made available* and bow it was UM*d. Certainly b\ Sep- 
tember 1971, tile bud»n»t for fiM*al \ear 1972 (cab^iidar year 1971-72) 
would ba\t* bei»n compb»tt»d and submitted to tbe (ion^ess. Some of tbe 
data mav ba\i» Ih^i^ii UM*d in actual testimony before (ioiifrress, but probably 
a le>> (b»laib»d anal\M> would liavt* bet»n sufficient for tbat purpose. Still, it 
i> probabK more appropriati* for tin* (MTice of Kducation to say wbat it 

out of tile enormou.s data colb'ctioii t»ffort. From a project levi»l, it was 
not of con>idiTable a>>i>tatice, 

(.enter for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCK) 

In tbi* >prinj:of 1970. (!IK(!K, direct(»d b\ Tlioma.^ Ila>tinp% and located 
at the I nivfrsitv of P .noi>, carri(»d out a **li(»ad and dollar'' survt»y of local 
projt»ct^ tlinnijrli qut»>tionnain» and intervit^w tecliniques. AfliT tbe cpies- 
tionnain* data bad In^cn >ubmitted in tlit* middle of April, ttdepbom* inttT- 
\tfw> willi director> wen» conducted ilurin}: ihv montli of May. A letter 
arri\i*d appro\imatf|v imv wirk bi»fon* tt»llinti us that tlit* tt»b»p[iom» inter* 
\iew would deal witli tlie follow in<r itt^ns: I) backgrouml information 
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about lh«' projtTt, 2) inaj«>r «*«>itijM)iifril> of* lltr projcrl, ilflailiMi tjui's- 
liori>alM)Ul ill*' roiti|M)iit'iits n^jianlrci a> most sinrt'ssful iiirludiiijr pur- 
p(»r>. rluiract«'ristir> of >tatT and |>artiripaiits, n^lativ*' routrihutioii> of tli«' 
variou> parit) ^oup>, fumiiii^ (•ori>idrratioii>, or»jatii/.atioiial >tructun', 
roiiiiiuiiiicatioii> pattrriiN riirrirula« and (^ooprrativt* arraii<:rtnriiU v^itli 
ollirr urut>, i) a lirirf clrMTiptioii of major probl«Mus a>MM iat«Mi with tlw 
roiupoiifiit D'jiardi'd as lra>t siKri'ssfuK ami 5) our p«Trfption of tlir piir- 
poM'>of tlir I.TI \i>it and its rffrrt on our projrrt, 

rhf tinu'and rffort iUT«'ssar\ to obtain the data rrqurstrd was not rnor- 
rnou^ much of it \\a> aln^ady availabh* in })rojrft rrrords- atid thr 
intrrvirwrr did not pursur a> inurh detail as thr h'ttrr Mi«^«r«'>trd, 

Resource Management (Corporation 

Oil \ov*Mnb*T I, M^7I, rrc«'i\rd a h'ttrr from William 1,. Smith, thi^n 
\»(M*iatf ( .oriiini^^ioiirr of tlir Ihirran of Kducatioual IN'rsonnrl Drvrlop- 
inriit. nhirh iiidicatrd that MKPl) had drvrloprd *\ . . a prort^ss evaluation 
>\>trin that i> dt'si«xnt'«l to s**r\r as an important mrchanism in projrot and 
profrraiu inana^tMUftit for thr Offirr of Kducation/' It wrnt on to sa\ that 
thr at'lual instrumtMiU for thi> >\>t*Mn, dr\i>rd bv Ut^sourrr Manaiicnu'Ut 
Corporation during tin* prr\i(>u> \rar, roiiMstrd of t>\o parts and n'<}uirrd 
>i\ hours to <'oiuplrt«\ riir fir^t part rrquottMl infortnation from all K1M)A 
and lilt* >r<*(imh from tht* pro;n*ain (stirh as TTl ) providiiij^ fumls for that 
projfii. Th«- IftttT n*(jn*'>ti'd th** coniplction of tht' instruuirnt by .Novcin- 
Imt IU. \^)7\ and {)romiM'd itiforfnation on thr project to^«'lh<T with a 
<'oinpo>itc clfMTiplion of (»thrr proj»H*ls 

\> almo>t all of tin* othtT (jin>liotmain'> did, the H\I(! qnr>tionnairc 
dealt with the tuimbrr and t\ p«> of participants involved in the proje<*t, 
obje< livf^ fur ea< li eompoiirtit of tlie projrrarn, invoKemeiit of initH>rit\ 
p*oup>. ijeMTiption- of differenl project acti\itie>. and m) on. \ppro\i- 
rnatelv tv\o ihirit (d' tlie lotal pa^e> in the in>truinerit were devott»d to 
\'V\ ) \ a> a protrram ami one lliird or I»'ns to TTT. \t the end, there was a 
<Titit|ue >hefi rfi|Uf>linj: n> to evaluate the (jnc>tionnaire. Our copv reveaU 
that il took u> tweritv hours to coinph'tc* ihe packajre of information, that 
we ^a\e the (jue^tiou- an a\era;:e ralinjr ou clarit\ , that we liad Iroulile 
with the d«*fitiition> di.'^tin^ii>luu^ l>«*twern train«Ts aiul trainees) and 
>iniilar kind> of pnd)lem>. 

I*erliap> tlu> i> i\\r place lo <*onfe» that we were <*onliruiall\ running' 
Iwliind in pru\idinir dala reque>ted b\ the \ariou> evaluation <rroup>. ( )ur 
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filt*> rt*\t*al t\)lli)u up lrtltT> miiiiidiii^ ii> that Ht* had not provided the 
ill formation Uy the oriprial due date. There was tio outright unwUHngiiecS^ 
to do >iK KalhtT, time rared 1)V m) quiekU in thoM* day> and our reaetio!i 
time to UM* an autumohih* arialogN -vva> alwav> longi^r than the time given 
to pro\id(> the information, or m) it st^Mued to UcS. A baeklas^h factor wa6 at 
work al.M). ( )v(T a {>eriod of tim(\ evahiation nasi met with considerable 
re>i>tanee on the |)art of [project personnt^l at all levels. Instructional per- 
M)un«»l re>islfd it hfcauM* thfV fcdt it inlerferred with their training efforts, 
Partiri[)arjU n^isled it lifcanM* ihr resjMHi.-^ibililv for providing rnuch of the 
data re>ted with ihem. Adnnni.-lrative piTsonnel resisted it because it re- 
preM^nled an in\f >linenl in i'nerg\ and resources with little payoff at the 
loral level. The Mlualion wa> further aggravated by the local effort at 
evaluation >ince it co|l(*et(*d data from and tapped the time and energies of 
thf >anie {M*o[)lf. Tin* haekla.-*!! effect^ of i»\tensive, continuous evaluation 
effort> an* a >tTiou> |>rol>|(*m and ont* that should be given more attention 
l)V thoM* who doign evaluation {)rograms at l>oth the local and national 
pn)gram lt*v»*U. 

Other Evaluation Efforts 

\t lfa>t two othtT evaluation efforts were initiated at the national level. 
i hw of ihfM- wa> i hanneltMl through ihr rhasters to the {^rojeetii tliem- 
M-lvf-. \ \\r niUcr wa^ condncl^^l bv the Outer for Education Policy He- 
>ean li at lLir\ar»l I niver.-it\ under the ausjuces of the National Advisory 
<*.uunnl i»n the Kdueation Professions Dt'velopment Aet, a presidentially 
appwtntffl rt'Vifw pan«*l. 

Pt'rhap> the bt*>t wav to explain the data n^quest from the (Center for 
l*diii\ilu»nal Poll ( V KeM^areh i^ to (juot** two paragraphs from a letter that 
v%*i^ ^« Ml lt> projfrl director^ 

Wt* would Im^ mo>t grateful if yon could [trovide us with any 
i \alualion> or jjrogrt^^s rejjorts that \on liave undtTtaken at 
a ioral h'vei. or whicli liave bet^i undtTtakrn for yon by 
i>lh«T>. Wr will 1m» glad to oIimtvc any guididines for the u.m» 
of ilu> information. 

I ht-M' mattTial> will bv useil simply to give us a broad ovtT- 
vicw of the way in which (^valuation in the [urogram i> 
d(*vr|o[)in«! and in anaty/ing the effiracy of (^valuation pro* 
i «*diin*>now in progrt^s.^^. 
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The letter wa.s bigiied b> David (.olien, tlie executive director of tlie Policy 
KeM»arcli (leiiter, and dated February 23» 1971. In our response to Mr. 
(iohen, we mmU the following iiiforiiiation: 

\ general plan of evaluation showing target groups and types of evalua- 
tion instrunienti^ to be ustuh 
DesiTiptions or samples of tlie instrument's that were being admini- 
stered during the *71-*72 year. 
Preliminar) resuiti* where they were available, (Tficse were limited 
since cur formal program of evaluation did not get under way until 
that year.) 

The last progre>vs report wlii< h we prepan*d for tlie Offic e of Kduea- 
ticm. This material was conipiled by Dr. William Loadman, an evalua- 
tion specialist who was serving our project half time. 
Obviously, it was not ver) difficult to respond to the opeii<ended letter 
which wa>s<»nt by Mr. (lohen. We provided what materials we had and 
described the approach we were planning to use in our evaluation efforts. 

The cluster evaluation was another matU'r again. It was an extremely 
difficult in>trument to complete because of ith complexity, because* of the 
overlap in defiiritions and the lack of mutually exclusive categories and 
becaus<' it seemed to l>e making assumptions about our program (and the 
other TTT programs) that were inappropriate for the nature of TTT pro- 
grams. Since this effort was descriln'd in considerable detail in the discus- 
Mon of the clustiT pn>gram, then* is little need to duplicate that here. It is 
sufficient to say that this re(]uest was one of the most confusing, time 
con>unung and difficult to respond t(» of any that we received. 

Summary and Critique of National Evaluation Efforts 

W hen one considiTs that local projects had enough difficulty in getting 
program> underway and in developing plans for evaluaticm whi(*h would 
aid them in making program decisions, the efforts put into tlie varitms 
programs of lAaluation initiated at the national level <lid not seem to be 
commensurate with the results. 01>viously, this observation is made from 
the perspective of a loc al project and only one project as well. Perhaps 
from the nati«)nal li*vel, tlie efforts were well worth the time and restnirces 
put into them and perhaps other proji^ct personnel and directors do not 
fe«^l as strongU alnuit the lack of relaticniship In^tween effort and resiilts as 
we do. Noertheless, it may be us<'ful to d(K*ument the points which we 
fei'l are particulari) >alient in arriving at this obs<?rvation: 
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Thr nutioiiul projn'aiii of I'valualion often bordt'n'd on evaluation for 
evaluation^ .-ake, We recognize that program persoiuirl were prob- 
al)l\ undtT eoiisiderahle pres^urt* from their own superiors within the 
Office and the cabinet level, a**^ well a.^ from (longress, but it ap» 
|M*are(l to u>-aiul perhaps to thos<» from whom the pressures were 
eoming- tiiat all thoM* evaluation efforts made the TTT Program and 
perhaps tht* KIM).\ Program as a whole look like it was miunng 
seared. In other words, it may have had the opposite effect from that 
hitendiui, 

Perhap> a greatiT emphasis on quality of data would have provided 
i'\en bi'tter re>ull>. This is a hypothetical point, of course, since we 
will neviT know, but we could not help feeling at the project level 
that we were grinding out a lot of data that could not possibly be 
assimilated b\ any group of people in any reasonable period of time, 

The evaluators did not really seem to take into account the nature of 
theTTT Program/rhey st>emed to think of all KPDA programs as 
alike and often as a men? extension of earlier NDKA instituttt pro- 
grams. '*Hod\ counts'' and similar items of information wtTC often 
>ub>tituted for more elusive forms of data. For example, we always 
found it difficult to distinguish In'tween trainers and trainees because* 
alnio>t ever) one in our program performed (we hoped) a dual role, 
cM^n when they werenH iM'ing paid for it, We put professors hito 
seliools lUkt just to provide better training for undergraduates and 
ti-achers in service but also to providi' training for the professors 
theniM'lves. We >aw the students as trainen^ in that thi'y were going 
to be providing feedback on how realistic the methods practices wi»re 
whfii actually tried out in classrooms that day or the following day, 
and we i-\[)ected teachers to provide similar obsiTvations about what 
wa> working, w hat was not, and why it was not. Thus, while we paid 
tht* tt^acher> onl\ minimal stip(*nds and undergraduate students noth* 
ing at all, wv did ex[)ect them to serve as trahii*rs hi at least that 
M*nM*. T\\i> i> but one example. Through participation in advisory 
group>, in i^valuation sessions, and in program dev(*lopmi*nt sessions, 
thev i-ngaged in similar role^ Hut many of the (piestionnaires wanted 
u> to di>tinguish iH'tWfcn the trainers and the trainees, and while we 
found that di>tinction an almost impossible (»ne to make, wi' usually 
madt^ it with noti*s and cx[>lanations and comment^ attached, 

Hut of all the national evaluation efforts, the projiu ts re<*cived ri^la^ 
tiveU little feecibaek, and these efforts therefon' were ifievitably 
\iewed a> one more burden rather than an assi't to be tapped. Then! 



uiTr oin* or iwo lArrptions to this in the form of n»porU - 
parlii ularU tin* onr by tlu» Provu.^ group-lua lln»ir liminfj and for- 
mat pn»>i*ntrd u> from iiiakinfi anyllunf; more than cursor)' use of 
thi'iiK 

No fri'ilhark ua> ^i\on on how thi» data provided was us<»d althoufih 
mo>l rnjufsts for information invariably madr ridrrrnn- to ihf 
importanri* of thi» data for i»valuatinfj proposals and making: fundiiifr 
alloi ation>. It i:iTtaiidy dors not >evm uiin»aMmabli» to us that the 
nffit'f would wish to eolli»ct information about loeal projiH'tsin 
ordiT to make mon* enlitrhteiUMl decisions about futun* fundinir, |)ut 
it alM) d(M»> not svvm unn»asonablv to expert thi»m to provide more 
information on what was us<»d aiul how it wa^* used in ordi»r to arrivi* 
at deriMon>- to i»stablish a st»t of publie eriteria by whieli profjrani 
deri>ion> wen* made, Thi»n, whi»ther we liked the dijeisions or not, 
wr would 1h» bettiT informi»d about why they wiTe arrived at in tlu» 
way thi»v wt»n\ Kvi»ii this proei'dure, of eourse, would not provide an 
iron elad j^iarantiM* that thi* more param>id amon^ us would not ecui- 
tinue to brlieve diu-iMon> had not hvv.n made in somi* arbitrary way, 
but it would ha\e provided sonu* jzrounds for thost* who wanted to 
bi»lii'\i* othiTwL^\ 

Thr timinjr of the e\aluation i»fforts was frequently inappropriate in at 
lt»a>l tliree wa\s. First, during some periods, at least threi* nati(mal 
data gatherinjjc efforts weri» fioinji on at the same time. Our din»etor 
>ividl\ remi»mbi»rs ren»ivin»ia letti*r from the Office deserilnnfj threi» 
>ueh cffort> and indicating that wir would be hearing from each of 
thi»in in ihv nt»ar futun\ Si»rt>nd, thi» timing was pnMuature in at least 
oni» major in>tanri»: thi» site visitations. As wi» indicati*d bi^fore, we 
rretMVtMl word that a site visitaticui would be madi* after btMiigin 
opiTation about oiu^ month. The visitation was actually madi* aftiT 
about Xhrvv months of opiTation. As an\oni* knows wlu) has evi»r 
hvvn invoUi^d in a compli»\ training program, threi* months of opera- 
tion >carceU gi*ls you off thi» ground and you an* really not n»ady to 
cope with teams of out^ders who know very little about the national 
program and practically nothing about your local om\ Finally, the 
liming friMpu^ntiy appi^ared to hi» inappropriati* for proposal approv- 
ill. funding deri>ions, and for testimony to (longress. 

Thv barkla>h i-ffi^cL aln^ady alludi^d to, madi* it mori* and mori* diffi- 
rult to collect valid and reliable data for b(»th uaticuial aiui local pur- 
|»oM»>. In futuri» Offiri* of Kducation programs, gri»ater considiTation 
>hould Ih' given to joint planning Iw^twecn evaluation persormel at 



the local and riatuuial li^vi^ls so that dnpliratioii of efforts ami thi* 

bat^klash i^ltVct ran hmIuimmI i^r viimiriattMi. 
To i*\fn the casual readier this list appears to hi* a strong eritieisttf of the 
evaluation effort> niade by or on In^half of thi» national KPPA and TTF 
program.**. U is tnn\ that from i)ne proji^et's perspi'Ctive these efforts wvrv 
ronMdered a hurdi^n for wliieh there was little n^tiinh It is ({uite likely, 
however, that nffjci* of Kdneation personnel and thos«* piTsons aetually 
eoridiu tiriji the i»valuation i^fforts did not pereiMve thern in thi» sann» way. 
Sneh diftVrenei^s in perception tuay Im* attribiiluble in part to diflVreiiees in 
roli»> and i»vpiTtatioiis and in Mie ns«'s to which such data \svrv put. Still, 

U'lirve wi» havi' tnadi* sotm* points that shonhi be cunsidiTcil in the 
planning and inipletnentation of similar evuluutiori efforts in the future. 

(!i)ruIiiM()ri 

Thi> chaptiT has di»scrilM»d thi» role of tin* national TTP staff as si»eii in 
the e\i»> of one protrram. Adniitti»dly, thi» chronology oi eventii and their 
hi>toricily is probably somew hat distorti*d by this Hniiteil view, but even a 
limitful view may Im* instructive. It may bi* instnn^tive for thost* in ledtTuI 
pro<rrams arul in otiuT fundin>; agen(*ii*s to si*i* thi*ir upiTatioiis from the 
pcrspi'ctivi* of a local project staff-- to beet^rne aware of the issm*s poseii b\ 
thtMr movi*s at the national level. Most activities brin;^ both intendi*d and 
unintetuled consiupiences. Initiators of action tend to hi* mon* aware of 
the Intended conM*({MemM\s than of imintended ones. Periiaps this i^hapter 
ami the coiu*hiMon> whii^h follow will help to put both s(*t< of (*(Wise- 
(jueru'es in proper perspective. This, at least, is our intention. 

The national TT T >taif probablv did more than most federal pro^iram 
Ai\f(> to providt* a ranp' of Mipport vehicles for the projects. The chapter 
diM*UNM»> the role of the LTI. conferences, clusters, and evaluation in pro- 
vidinir informatioiK encoura^ii<: dialo<!:tie. artiiMilatintj national troals, ami 
promotiri<r corimimiication among the projecU, parity groups, ami national 
prograri* staff. Pi^ihaps the most difficult thing to do in initiating and 
tnairitainin;; thes<^ support vehicles is to achieve a didioate Imlam^e lietwecu 
the nerds of tfie national program and thosi* of the lo<»al projectj^. In the 
view of thesr autlu>rs. national m^eds geruTally took pn»(*e<lence, Imt per- 
hap> that wa> ne( i\v.ar\, if not itu viiabli*. Kvi^n so, these vt^hicles vvi n* of 
value to lh«* local pn^ji»ct> as wi»ll sinct* they did achii^ve many, if not all, of 
th«^ thing> the\ wen* inti*n<led to. 
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From ihr virwpoiiit at lt»a>t oiu* local projrrt, iUv iialun* and diiiifii- 
Mon of tlif national TTT IVofxrani was a slowly rvolviiij; lhin}». Tht* nation- 
al profjrani was not wry rlrar at all in its first year, l^rraint* cIrariT in its 
MU'ond. and n»ally rry >talli/.r(i xXs thmst and objrrtivrs durinfi i\\v third 
\far. The sanir |)ron\s^ was liapprninjz to our projrrt and probably to most 
projiH'U at loral b^t^l. It is ironic tliat both of us wrn* probably expcri- 
t'lirin^ similar lvind^ of Rowing pains, but nrithrr expressed awareness of 
wliat tlie other was jioing Ihr ^h. Perhaps some reeojniition and attention 
ihmmIs to be pven to this as new eomprehensive federal projjrams aro 
evoUt»d. If profe>sionals at both levels can be assisted to biTome aware of 
the others problems and needs, each may be more rt*sponsive to the other. 

While the chapter makes some eritieal remarks ai>out the role of the 
national TTT Profjram. these remarks should m)t be eon^trued as a {general 
indietment of the entire profcrani or its persi)miel. The national TTT staff 
took on an enornu>us ta>k-to brin<; about significant change in teacher 
i^ducation and tliey left their mark on the future developments in this 
field. .\> iiidividuaU, tliev were warm and cooperative, listened carefully to 
our complaint> and requests, and responded to them when they felt tliey 
could. Thev were pers*mally acquainted with at least the leadership fijnires 
at each of the local projects and did not repres<*nt that inqM^rsonal bureau- 
cracv in Washinjjton which one hears so much about. Don Higelow, Mar>' 
Jane Smalh»y. (iharles Keed, Shirley liadcliffe, and otluTs with whom we 
worked conducttMl themsidves as soli<i professionals and real people. Wlien 
we di>a{jree with some of ihv policies ami practices whidi were implement- 
ed» we do so with hifjh n»};ard for thost* individual as professionals and as 
person> and with the understandin*^ that we prol>ably do not represent the 
la>t word in objectivity ourst»lvt»s. 

Perhaps tln^ most us«'ful point to In* made from the chapter is fouiul in 
an earlier observation that the needs of the national program and tlu)se of 
the local projt»ct> are not ideniical and at iimrs may even be in conflict. 
For e\amph\ national demands upon h)cal project staffs during early 
>ta^t»> ot development can pn\M»nt a distracting aniujyance at best and a 
potential threat at worst to tlie stability ami soundness of the local pro- 
ject. Thev frequt»ntly focus time and energv' away from local needs, vie for 
the allt^ntion of local participants, aiui overload tlie resoun*es of local pro- 
jfcU at a time \\\\vn sucli projects have all they can do to pull tliems«»lves 
totr,»ther. At ihr >ame time, a> h)cal project personm^l, we acknowledge* tlie 
nrni and right of the national program to Ik^ evidving its goals and activi- 
tit*> a> \>v are involving ours. The national ^taff seldom liad any more lead 



iinw and may in some instanirs havr had loss- than it provided us. SJII 
some thought and effort must go into this dilemma at both levels if wise 
and pra<*tieal sohitions to these problems are to Iw found. 
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The Indiana TTT Project 



TUv |)rt»limiiiar> anmnmcnnfiil that our proposal for a TTT grant had 
hv -11 approved raiiu* in a \viivr dated Novemher 22, l%tt. Thv opening 
paragraph read as toHows: 

I am pleustul to inform you that your proposal to conduct 
the training project identified above under the Kducation 
Professions l)eveh)prnent Act (KPI)A) has been recom- 
mended for support. Vou will be inten*sted tc* know that 
this year, the first one in which KPDA has been in effect, 
inon^ than 3, 1(H) project proposals for new programs have 
l)een receive(J, many more than received in any previous 
>ear under predecessor programs. The funds available na- 
tionally, S7H tnillion, will provide support for only about 
U2 I new programs and 27.1 second year continuations. For 
thi> reas«)n, almost without exception, no program can be 
funded to tip* full extent of the original proposal. 
The h^tter went on to say that the process of (^valuation had been a rigor- 
ous one and that major changes would be suggested in some of the projects 
during iht^ negotiations to follow. It also said that the Notification of 
(Irant Award would be received in the near future and that it should be 
>tuditMl carefully by both the propoMnl director and the business officer. 
\fter seviTal other paragraphs of informaticm, the letter was signed by 
l)on l)avie>, A.v^ociate (iommlssioner for Kducational Personnel Hevelop- 
ment. 

NtM'dlf.'N'H to ^ay, the Indiana task force members were delighted at the 
new - t>t having re*'eived a grant afttT putting considerable effort into work- 
>h<)p.s. me«»tings, and proposal pn^paration. While our delight would turn to 
un«^t^in«•v'^ with furthtT word on funding, we were floating on air for a 
>ht)rl [»»Tiod after that first announcement. It meant a chance to continue 
the d«*\t'lnpinent of MAeral programs that had emerged from previous ef- 
fort.-. Ju>t a> tlie national TTT Program was an outgrowth of several pro- 
;;rain.- that had pn^'edt^l it -the National Defense Kducation Act, the Kle- 
mt^ntafN and Secondary Kducation Act, the Higher Kducation Act, to 
name the obvioti.^ t)nt'>-M) the Indiana TTT Project was influenced and 



|m'(*ipitat(*(i b\ u nuttilMTof prior invents. 

Thn»r pru^Tain> >tx\ui out in liiis n^t^anl; INSITK, TLAM, aiu! OITK. 
INSITK (lii>lrnrlioiUil Sy>ti»m> in Trarlirr Kducalion) waj* a six-year, I'X- 
pmmrnlal projrrani in li^ariiiT iMlucalion finaiurd prinuirily h> a grant of 
$7.10 JKM) t'roni ihv Ford Foundation. I)i»>ignrd for both i^lrrnrntary and 
M*condar\ ti»at ln»rs, tin* prograia inrludi»d tin* f'ollowin}]: coniponcnJUi: (1) 
M*niinars in tin* natural mmituts, social >cirnei»s, and huinanitii^s, (2) a pro- 
lV»ional M*tui*>tiT wliicli intr^^atiui tin* ps\vliolo^' of li*arning, ini^tliods 
instrurtion, and studi-nt teaching, ami a oni-M'ni«>t«'r n'^idcnt ti^arhing 
intiTn>liip, At th«» rnd of four yi*ur> and thrt'f sunuiuTs, the stu<li»nts grad- 
uati*d vvitli a Ma>tiTV di^grri*. 

Durin*: n)()H-W, a >niall group of faiudty iiiv^)lviMl in tin* INSITK pro- 
gram lAolvi'd a iwv, program calli»<i TKAM (Ti^arluT Kduration through 
Applird \h'tliod>). Initiatrd with financ^ial support from INSITK, TKAM 
produivd a modification of INSITK s professional seim^stiT for elementary 
major>. It conibiiH'd methods instruction in languagi* arts, sciem-e, mathe- 
matics, and social studies with a practical expi!rii»m*e in schools. A set of 
con* t(>pic> lii^lped to unify thi* mt*thods courses, and the use of simulation 
matt*rial> provided an introchu'tion to *>i*al'' classroom prohli*ms. Studi*nt 
teaching followed tin- TKAM st»mest<T. 

Moth INSITK and TKAM made unique contributions to TTT planning. 
INSITK vva> the first major program at Indiana to bridge the gap between 
the iM>lated. tlieor\ -orii^nti^d world of the univi*rsity classroom am! the 
hen»-and-now world of eli^mentary t(»ac[iing. This featUH' was to be a hall- 
mark of rTT. Althougfi TKAM contributi»d another variation to thi» IN- 
SrrK modeK it> major contribution to TTT was not in pn)gram but in 
personnel. We sliall return to tltis point in a moment. 

Mthough tin* INSITK program had a riundMT of innovative componenLs 
which wen* widelv recogni/i*d and its graduati*s wen* g(*m*rally happy 
about thi^ training tlu'v liad rec(*ived, it did not liave as nmch impact on 
thf main>tn*am of teachiT i*(hieation at Indiana rnivi*rsity as its pott*ntial 
had pnuuiM*d. Tin* fa< ulty acknovvledgi*d that this was true of otht*r expi*r- 
imi'nlal program.- a> well. \s a n*MiIt, eonvi*rsations wi*rc initiated during 
tlie >prinii and fall of \^)U7 on tin* nei*d to <*stabli>h a facility which woubl 
liridgi* gap. 

Out of >iich di.M•u^^io!l^ i*volvi*(i tlu' ( !t*ntt*r for lmn»vation in Teacher 
Kducatioii ((ilTK), Kroin its beginning in Januar) , l%H, (il TK s pnqjose 
wa.^ to encourage thi* developmi*nt. trial, evaluation, ami diss<*mination of 
a broad rangi* of iiuujvative programs, mati*rials, and practici*s in ti*acher 
i*ducatioii. While it^ immediate goal was to expand alti*rnatives fur teachers 
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ill Irainintjal Iiiiiiaiia l'iiivri>ily, many of the iimovalioiis vivrv ex{vcled 
to have l»roailfr trrn«»ralizal)ilily a> wflL 

(Jivfii ihr drvrlopiufnl i)f (UTKaiuI tin* scluMluIt»d UTniiiialk)ii of I.N» 
SITK, it finrtl quill* lopcal that ihrsf two programs should bi»comr in* 
IrrrrlaliMl ihinufi i\\v unal period of ihr INSITE grant. With this in iniiid, a 
nMjut'>l Has Miadt* to ihr Ford Foundation to extrud INSITK for oiu' year, 
iiMiig fund> rriuaiuiug from thr original grant. This enabled thr last group 
of INSITF >tudfnts to roinplrU' thfir |)rograin and ptTinittcd CITF. to 
LtTonif r.4al)lislu»d and lo rxU'iul thr accomplishment of INSITK in a 
iniinbtT of wavN 

Thr TTT Project bfcamc one of thr rarly |)roducts of that partnership. 
There were two reasons for this. First, (!ITK was eventually designated as 
the institutional agent for the TTT Program. Second, the group of faculty 
that had been involved in the TKAM Project agreed to w ork as a group in 
the development of the TTT proposal. Tin.- group and others who joined 
theni forged a new variation of tlh IN^I'I'F professional semester but witli 
>e\eral important changes. The new program was designed for an entire 
academic vear rather than a single semester. U also incorporated in-service 
de\eh)pnient for teachers, training in sU|)era.MM> .skills, and practical 
perience for graduate students but the basic idea of combining theory and 
practice emerged from INSITK s experience. .Ml of these developments 
were happening in the fall of '67 and the spring of '68, when plans were 
taking .shape for the TTT proposal. 

lh'\floj)rnt*ntai Stajirs 

The Indiana TTT Project uad five fairly distinct phas<»s. '1 hese are listed 
beh)w with a rough a|)|)roximation of the time covered and the federal 
funds availai)le for each |)eriod. 

Since the plan> refer to local development* and are identified in re- 
lro>pect, ihev do not correspond directly to patterns of federal funding. 
For example, tin- initial grant of S*M),(U)0 officially covered the period 
from December, 1%H to August, P^TOand overlapped with the planning 
and >tart-up pha-vcs of the local proje<*t. However, the funds are limited after 
>tart u|) >infe the\ were [irimarily u>ed for this pur|M)s<\ This overlap was 
prol>ablv de>irable in that it permitletl a smooth transition from one phase 
ti) another without a gap in the funding. 
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A ilfMTiptioii of thi*M* phuM*> and tin* pru^aiiis that rtniT(£i*(i iruiu thrin 
tiiav Im* of \aliit* ill iitulrrstatiiliiitr nut ntily tin* Ituliatia TTT Projert hut 
thi* i*\i>hitioti anil diM^lir^r ofothiT pro^rrains supportiMl with out^idi* fuiuls. 
Wliilr ihf laln'l ^i\t»ii to i-arh pha^f i> di»si»riir(l to capluri' ihi' spirit o( that 
prruul. our phaM* hlumul into anothi*r ihirinf; tlu* actual procu^s. Yhv start* 
iti<:ati(l ttTininatiiitr point> for rarh phasr an* partirularU arhitrar\' aiul 
•H'tirrallv follow ihf aradi'inir rali^iular and tlu' [)alliTn of iioviTumfnt 
fundiii'i. Mlhouirh IIm-m' |)haM's arr MHui'whal arhilrarv , tluw i^ prohahly 
Munr utilit\ in virwin^r a projrrt a> having a lilV span of its own. Tin* proh- 
li'in> that i»nirr«n» at diffiTi*nl piTiod^s ndli'cl tin* idiosyiUTacii'h i)f that 
piriod. 



Plaiiiiiiiji; 

Till' l)a.'«ir i*hroiinlotr\ of i»\i'nl^* in thi> phaM' has hiMMi prosi*ntod in (iliap- 
ti*r II, hut tlirn* an* M*\rral lratun'>of tin* plainiiiit; phasi* that havt' not 
iHM'ti (ii\«*ii >ulTi(*init atti*ntion. Thr plaiuiin^ piTiod wa> lon^iT than many 
pn>i:ratn> lia\i* to hi*ronii* opiTational. hut thr tiiui* fraini* doi*> not ti*ll tin* 
wliolf >tor\. K\i*n ihi' word, "plaunini:/' i>nH rompli*trly arrurati* siur<* it 
inrlud(*> th«* follow intr kiinl> of ai*ti\ itii*>.: 

Altt iniain*!* at iuiM*linu> and \vork>hop> to hiToim* arquaint<*d with tin* 

T I T t'oin'i'pt and tin* ^ndi*liin> for tin* national pn)t;ratn. 
Tin* «*>tahli>htin*ut of a ta>k fon t* and tin* dt*vi*lopini*nt of workintr 
n*lalion>hip>. 

Thr d«*\rh)piuriil of a plan lor an oprratioiuil pro^ain. 



Table 11 M Phases and Funds 

Phax* Period Funds 

Our Platiniim Jaiuiary. I%H to August, \Wi lioral funds priinarilv 

luo Start I p Srpti*ml)rr. \W) to Aujjust. IU70 $ ^)i)Mi) 

Hirer KxpauMon Srptrnibrr, 197U U> Aumist. 1971 $M)n,(MM» 

Four liL^tituhonali/ation S<'plrnihrr, 1971 tnjunr, 1972 $157,00(1* 

Fi\r l)i>>rinination Jul>. 1970toju. i\ i97ii Fundj^ mnaining 



*Kundin;: lor 1* 1 f vndvd witJi thr provision of $157,000. Sinallrr amounts wen* pro- 
vninl truin Institutional (iratit ftui<iv also adnuuL^trn'd b> thr Bureau of Kdurutional 
Prr>»nnrl Devrlopnirnt. altrr June of 1972. 
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Till- {>n-{)aralit)n of a urittrii |)ro|M)>al which winild roiivf) tlir o{MTa- 

lioiial (in»»rriuu nilli clarity and (ircri.sion. 
A >i\-iiioiitli |MTi(Hl of* Hailiiifi whilr proposals wcrr briiifj rrad ami 

i*\alua*rd. 

Trirniiiin»x i\\v plan to fit a l)ii(lfirt whirh was tiiiu-h small«T than fX- 

pfCltMl. 

liltMitifviii*: |)rrM)imfl who would partii-ipatr in ihf optTalioii of 
\m )}rraiii. 

|)f\t-h)|uii>x a full) d(*tailrd operational plan. 

tiflliii^ra final coniniilnifnt from >pf(ific m'Iu)o1s. 

Ki»cruilin»r >tudi'nU and olhrr participants. 
>o what l()t)k> liki' twtMity monlh> of plannin*r rajudly vanishes when it is 
\ii'Wi'd a> fi\t' month> of mrftin»rs and })n)posal preparation, six months of 
waitin*:. two rnonth> of dehatinji and dt'cidinj:, four months of operational 
plannin^^ >laffin«r. and n-cniitin;:. and thn'e months of plannin*! and pre- 
parin«xa M»rontl-\t»ar [)ropo>al. Anyone who has hvvn throu«ih it knows tin* 
endle» round of mt»etin»:>. the million and one details, the ha«rfilin«i and 
dcl)alin«r. the memos, workintx papers, letters, phone ealls, proposal drafts 
and retlrafU, and all of the other thin»rs that arr necessary to {jcttinfj a pro- 
»irani off the trround. ( >nly the ext'itrment of l^'inji cauj^ht up in tho pro- 
rf»enal)les tht» ptTson> involved to jjet throufjh the backuj)s, foulups, and 
frn>tration> tfial ine\ital)l\ occur, 

I hv waitin«r ()eriod while proposiiU are hein«i evaluated has its uni(}Ue 
pmhlem^, hoiiicalU . it should l)e a time for continu»'d planninjj luit psy- 
cholo^rjralU, that i> tHfficult to achieve. The {)eriod leadinjj up to the suh- 
ini»ion ot a propoMal is an cxhaustin«i on?\ and it seems <piitc reasonahle, 
perhap> e\en iiece>>ar\ , to um* the period followinj: to relax a little, take a 
«lei»p hrealh.an<l turn v our attention to other priorities. Then, too, there is 
alwa\> the porv^ihilitx that the pro{)o>al will not Uv funded. Additional 

.tort couh} lead to ver\ martrinal f:ain> if the protrram is not rccon»- 
nieutjed forMipport. Kinallv, certain a>pect> of the propo>ed projH'ani may 
l)e mochfied or eliminated (hirin«i tin* ne«iotiation [process, and per>ons 
Milnniltintr pr()po>al> an* lea>t etpiipped to determine in advance which 
parU are likelv to hr affecte«l. The last two points* are particularlv criti(!al 
in [iropo-saU of the rnii^rnitude and complexity encouraj^ed l)\ and suh- 
milled to the TTT IVocrram. (iertainlv from a p>ycholopcal viewpoint, and 
perhap". fron» a lofiical one as well, waitin»j is ahout the iinly jrame in t4)wn. 
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Hur initial fVi-lingof pira.surr at rraMving Don I)avii\s' IrtttT M>on gavr 
way io a senw' of inii^asint^s when wr leanu'd that y,v wonhl receivr 
$90,000 iiKslt-ad of thr $1 million we had rrqurstt-d tor the .^anir time 
frame. Thi-re was even some talk amonjr us of refusinj^ the money on the 
}3:oun(U that we would only make oursi-lves look silly trying to eoiidnct a 
program eM^n reniotely related to the one we had submitted for that 
amount. After tin- initial di>a|)pointment subsided, a we-ean-do-somethinii; 
philosophy prevailed, and we set ai^out th; task of dividing how to salvage 
some fragmi'nt of thi» total parkagi' that euidd he put into operation for 
$9(MH)0. While this issue arose during the planning piTiod, it represented 
i)ur first major start-up problem. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say thiTe were two prc.jlenis. One 
i-ame under the gi-neral heading of morale. A great matiy people had iti- 
vehti'd a lot of time in putting thi- pn>posal together. Now, matiy of them 
liad to bi' told they woidd not be participating in the TTT Program, at 
least not during the first eighteen month.s. This aggravati'd some relatioti- 
>hip> that wiTi' tenuo.u.s at best and even threatened some good ones. 

It wah not the S9(),00() per se that created the proi)lem. This was and is a 
couMderable sum of monev . KathtT, it was the set of I'xpeetatiotis that had 
iK'en e>tablished by the Offici* of Kducation. This point is not made in 
anger or with any tasti' of sour grapi's. It is said in the hope that it will 
provoke home revii'W of what happens when funding agencies 'Teate cer- 
tain budgetarv expectations on the part of people and then come no where 
<*los<* to miM-ting those expi'ctations. Otie of the authors of this chaper 
vividly recalls some of the early meetings explaining the TTT Program. As 
a former n'search coordinator with the Office of Kducation, he was (piite 
awan' that mo>it programs do specify some range or limits for prograni 
budgi'U*. Ah a results he raised this (juetition not otie but several tiuu's at 
carK meetings and was told on each occasion that pn>posals of considiT- 
able magnitude wen' expected. The figure of U) or 12 such programs 
tlm>ui;hout thi' ct^untrv was UM'd in some of the I'arlv discu>sions. 

Sonu'whiTi' along the way and probably for quite legitimate ri^astms 
<i*.g.» Congri'ssional pressures). The Office of Kducation had secotid 
thoughts about such a small uuhiImt of program.s and fimded an initial 
number of more than oi), including planning, pilot, and o[MTational grants. 
T\\v result wa> that a lot of person?^ spent a lot of tiim* devidoping $t mil- 
lion dollar proposals when .$200,000 to $:i(K),000 wtmld have been nu»re 
reali.'-tic and would havi» meant less disapfKuntment ami confusion when 
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firarib hit*' actually anrn>urH «'<i. SmalltT pr){)osals would have been less 
coriipliA and t»a>irr to t'valuale as v^t»ll, 

U ixjuiti* }»i)fvMl)lt» that Indiana V ♦»xp*»ri('ruu» is uniquo-that most pro- 
{:raiu> sswo •iranled a high pm'«»ntag«» of tli mf requested budgets, but in- 
f<irnial remark.-* from Hffire of K<iu<'ation personnel and the directors 
tliemM*l\e> Mijjjie.sted that a similar situation existed, to a lesser or greater 
di*gree. with all of the projerts It \> probably impossible to eliminate all of 
the <lisc'n'peneie> between requests and grants, but realistic expt»ctations 
\\onld ludp to prevent morale problems and would initiate the federid-loeal 
relationship on a b(*tter footing. 

The si'cond start-up problem has been alluded to alreaciy in the discus- 
Mt)n of the planning plia.se. Opf»ralional conipcments had to be identified 
to fit a SOU.(K)() budget, \> a first step, the director prepare*! the following 
statement for the task foree that had been involved in the planning and 
preparation of the proposal. 

The (lecision we are faced with is what to do witli $^0,000 
w hii h ^ )K i> willing to make available to us for the period 
from the initiation of the contract to June .*}(), 1970. In 
making this deeision \*e must begin with several assump* 
tion.N The li>l below a()pears tt) be a legitimate set to take 
into account: 

The project must focus on the training of teac'hrr trainers. 

The project must provide a viable role for the Hloomington public 

: 'hot>ls. ( College of Art> and Sciences, and the School of Kdncati<m. 

I ne>e n)le.s prol>ably will appear most viable to the OK if they can be 

int<»grate<i in some way. 
Th»* project ^hould help u> to move t(»w*ard the goals laid out in the 

original proposal. 

The proje<*t should include the implementation cf an op(*rational pro- 
gram, if onlv in a very limited way. (Planning ahme probably will not 
get u> additional funds after June 1970.) 
The project must be something we can build upon beyond June .'^0, 
1^70. It -hcMild help us to parlay the $9(),()(M) into a larger amount 
for a<iditional wc^k. 
With llie.M' a^sumption^ 1*1 mind, we examined the TTT proposal to deter- 
mine what prograin> could be implemented within the budget restriction^ 
plarr<i upon n>. 

Tlu> U'ii to a third major task of the ^ta^l•np period-the actual imple- 
mentation of the program and the refinement of it. In n»ality, there were 
two program.-*. ea<*h with its own obje<'tiv«'s, its own pro< t dures and its 



i)un >laff. Thi'si' [)rn;rrarn> an* clrsi rilM'tl in dt'lail in a laliT st^clion of this 
fhapliT. It ma\ hv \\v\\}iu\ at lhi> |)oiril, howi^viT, to idfrilify ihi-rn and to 
lAaininf ^iuw of llu^ [>rofi\<vs roriMdiTalions whioli rnliTi'd into ihr i)[)iTa- 
tion of tlu*M* |)ro^arn>. 

Tin* IVofi'x^ional-^ far iVo^ain [)ro\i?liMl an inlr^alfd firld-hasi^d train- 
inj: lAjMTii'nt'i' for rni'thod> [)roffssor>i and ihi'ir p'aduatr intiTns. I'Ifrni'n- 
tar\ vhool ti'achfrs, and uudiT^aduatr i'li'rni'ntar> education majors in 
>r\rral local j)iiblic fliwucritarv srhooU. With few f\(r|>tions, all training 
activities \svrv coniliK'tiMl in the fiidd over the course of a full, acadi'tnie 
\ear. The Secorular\' School Mathematics Program |)rc)vided for the inte- 
•n'i^tion of mathematics coriti'nt, mathematics mi'thods, arulstudi'nl teach- 
i.'«xe\|)erirnce in M'corular\ s(du)ols, It involved the joint I'ffurU of the 
l)e()artnient of Mathi*maties and MatluMuatics Kciucation within tin* I rii- 
\er>it\ , [)ul)lic junior and siMiior high scluud li»acluTS, and undergraduate 
majors in stH*ondar> etiucation. 

\> v\i» hi'-ian to re*Tuit M'hools for the Profi'ssional-Vcar IVogram, wi* 
found that the oIU•^ we wanted were not ihi* ones that wanted to [)artici- 
pate. We are not (juarrelirig with their division. They rnay have had very 
godd reasons for not [)artici[)ating. Some were involved in other programs; 
others sim[)l\ tlid ru>t like the coru-ept of the TIT Program or the way it 
was pn'>ented. We acce[>li*d their decisii)n tlien ami w«' n'affirni their right 
to liave madi' it now. Of the four >chools that volunteered, tw(j drew most 
of tlnMr chililri'n fn>m higher >ocioi'coru)mic area^ arul the other two wen* 
a mi\turt» of children from >olid middle class arul economically disadvan- 
taged hackgrtMUul>. This v^ii> imv of the [>(>iriUi of contention among the 
site \i>itt)rs» Thev couhhrt urul**rstand wh\, if we had worked hard 
erujugh, we could m)t have involved schools with rru)re economically dis- 
advantagi-d childriwi. They even suggested that the ci'ntral office adminis- 
tration could havi* or should havi* dom* mori* arm twisting with thi* princi- 
pals in\ol\i*d. 

We al>o had trouhh* with thi* s(*hools. During the yi*ar of [^reparation, 
>e\eral [*ersons, from thi- Office of Kducation down to the local level, had 
mentioned that one i>f the prohliMus l>etwi*en thi* university arul the* 
M-hool> wa> that tin* uni\ersit) invariahly di*velo[M*d a program and 
hrought it to the schools as a fait a(*c(im[di, [Permitting littli* iti[mt from 
the M'hool jjer>onru*l ihiring the [)rogram's develo[)rm*nt. \\v made the mis- 
take of hi*edirig that advice too carefully. We went to the >chools with an 
outline cjf what we wanted ihi* ITT Program to hi* and do and aski*d them 
to [*artici[>ate with Us in thi* di*vi*io[)rni*nt of it. (MVt*n tin- wisdom of hind* 
sight, their n*arlion wa*s [m*ilictahli\ How (*<udd thi*> di*eidi* whether to 



|i4irlii !|ialf \i\ lilt* prDjrraii! whvu ihvs d'uliA knou wluil {\\v prop-am Has 
ir»Mtiu In Ur, 1 1) i!>k till*!!! to ilo m) \vi!> hi a>k llii'f!! l() ()laci» loo innch Irusl 
in til** i)p*»in!»»>.- and \villiffirni\v* of !U!ivrrMl\ piT>ofU!fl lo listen to lht»ir 
idra.'* and ifipiil.-^. atiii piTliap> {\\v\ liad ni»\tT r\piTii»nc'i*d imioujiIi of that 
in llif pa>l to ri'alU l)rlif\i» it would liapprn. l{i»\ond that, wi' v^vrv askiiiij; 
llifin iil.M) tocdirnnit tlirniM*l\i»> to a ta>k wliic!: uas obviously, t*v<*ri to 
llioM* witliiMit »Ap«'rit»nrf. a loiiix and arduous om». and tlu»y witi» f)rol)al)Iy 
not r«Mdv ti) niaki» that foinniitrnt'Ht io an iinnTtain f)rofrrarn in ti*a<'h«T 
fdiii atinn. \i\\r\\ [\\r drain on thi'ir tinii* and t ?ifr«rif> u Inch tln'ir Ci»arhiiij: 
alriMtl) rfijinrrd. I' or wliati'Vrr rra>on>. sw look a lot of 'Mlack" from 
>rhool pfiMintifd for not I'oiiiirm to tlirni with a pro«;ram. Pi^rhaps, ihv 
moral i>. **>oii can't uin no niatlrr how vou di^al th(» card.N,'* Init wt* don't 
rt'allv litdif\f that. What wr rrallv niM*drd and dichi't liavi* durin}r tin* pio- 
po^il dfVflopmi'iit .-»taiii» wa.-a continuous and sti*ady input froui princi- 
pal- and icachciv. Thi.. i> not u, >a\ that thc\ wen- not involvi^d at all, l)Ut 
llicir invoUcnicnt wa> a liinili»<i onr for many n»a>ons, sonic of which wi* 
had inorc i uiitrt»l t)f than others and >inipl\ did not tAcrcisr. 

I o put It hlinitU . wr wi-rc too content to ndy upon thi» old "trickle 
tlown** tlicor\ tif (ir«;ani/.ational cfianjic -.^tart at the top and havi» lhi» jjale* 
keeper- pa,-.- the won! aloii«; to the junior nii»pil)ers of thi* ortrani/atioih 
i^illiiii tlie iuii\«T>itv . w»» tMii)ilo\ed a nion* d<*ci»nlrali/cd approach to deci- 
>inh niakiiiiT fnun tin* h«-«riiniin«r. \> a result of this and firohalily othiT 
taclt>r-a> well, the profe»c)rv involved imdiTstood and accepted the pro- 
•rram fmni it.- iiic**ption. In hoth caM*.-. we liad in havt* tliiMM)HM*nt and 
approval t)f lii^dilv pla adniini>trali\e official, liiit in one instance, wi' 
did nt)t dt^vote enou;rh effort to attractin«r an i»vi*n more criti<*al nia^^s of 
Inunanitv ; tlit» peopl»» who were iApeeli*d to earn out thi» profrrain within 

llie -rhoi»l>. 

llie nu>take wa>co>tl\ in other wa\>. i*ro*rrani di»\elopmenl took more 
time, t reati^d more prohlern.-. and uiilea>lied more tcnsi(wis tliaii prohal)l\ 
would luive hi'cii tru*s liad we invol\»»<i more principal and teaehe^^ -arli- 
er. and more completeiv, in tlie proci»>s. Then the >chool p«Tsonnid would 
liavt* itv-unird llie leadership in pn*si*iilin«r a mon» compli^te and \v\ still 
open-eiideil pro^'ram lo tluMr fellow teat hvr> and principals, .^o v,v learni'd 
Miinethin«r diirin«r the -tart-up \ i»ar. lait not without payiii«i the cost. Not 
the h*a.-t ol the co>t> wa- that two-chooi faciiltii-s v(»ti*d to iii>continu»» 
ill** pro^Tam at th»* end (»f tin* fir>t \i»ar. TUv oIIut two, hle» llnur patient 
heart-, remained with u- In th»» emiof the federal fundin«ra!id contiiiui* lo 
ihi.- iia\ III partic ipate in an in>titutional version of ihi> pro«rram. 



Without (|Uf>ti()ii, i\\v M^nnul >rar t)t* t'uruling was a yt»ar of t^xpandrd 
n->()urcf^ and rxpaiultul pr()«£rain> for i\\v Indiana TTT IVojt^rt. Durinji this 
yar, a fVdtTal jirant of SHK),000 wa.-^ providtul, rnun* than douhh* i\\v 
S<M),000 a\aihihl«' durm^ tht* start-up period. This iucn^asr rnaWrd tht- 
pn»jt»rt >taf'f to tApand it^ artivitirs in ihr two programs b«»}iun during thr 
jstart-up \rar and to initiatt* four nrw pro-ams as uflK 

I In* additions iuchidt»d ( I ) TIh» Karly KxptTit^nrr Projrrarn, (2) Th*- (lorn- 
iuunit\ ln\ol\i*mrnt Profiram, (3) Thr I rban Hducation FrofxranK and (4) 
riir Nhdtipit* .\rt> l*ro»rranu In addition to rnrrtinfispt^rifie lofal lu^t^ds, 
tlu'M* protrrarns lu-lpi-d us to rncouragf grrattT partieipati(*n from tht' far- 
ult> in \rts and Sclcn(i»> ami from rcpn>t'ntalivt»s of tin* ronuuunity, par- 
ticularU thr lo\v-inconn» and minority co!!imunity. Kvaluation was also 
addt»(| durintr thi» expansion yrar. Whilr it had hvvn huill into ihr projt'ct 
from ttu' hf-frinniii}:, ihi* lirnittul amounts of funds in th«» first y«'Ur d«dayt'd 
it> implrnirntation. 

Tin* rxpan>ion phax* \va>aUo a tinu* wUvn l\\v national TTT IVo{rram 
ua> rxpandintr it> a('tivitif>. Thr KTI, op*Tati\r in previous yrars, was rx- 
trmlin^ it> inflm^nci' throujrh tht* pn*paration of position pap«»rs, tho initia- 
tion of confrrfnci^ and workshop>, thr provision of assistance to local 
projert>, particularU those in the pilot staj^es of dev«doprnent, and by a^- 
M-tin;r the < Hficr of Kdncation in th«» preparation of it> poliei«»s and ^aiide- 
line'*. Tin* rlu>f- "s had bi*{nm to bt» mon- aetiv**, rnakintr plans for m*ws- 
h tter>. work>hops. iuti*r\ isitation> and similar a*-tiviti«*>. FiiialU . several 
tTTort> to ;rathrr information and t»valnat«* the r«*sult> (d* pr()j(*ets and of 
thf iiatii)nal projrram a> a whol«» had bt-pin to take shape. All of tln*se ae- 
ti\ilie> had thrir impart at ihi* loeal l(*vrl. 

Tin- n>nlt of thi> expand«»d aetivit) was a year that was he«-tie. Knroll- 
nient doubled in tht* ProlV>sional-Vt*ar IVojrram; two rn*w schools partiei- 
palrd in the pro^n'am for tin- first tim«*; four in-w pro»rrains were brouf^hl 
into t)pfratiori anil the proee>> of t-yaluation, both locally ami nationally ♦ 
liad brt^nm in i»arnest- it waxjuite a yt*af, (jniti* a year. 

Tin* yar of cxpaiiMon ^ave impetus to a conrst* that was aln*ady bt*ifi^ 
f()ll(»\ve!l: tin- dect-ntralization of ()n){n'ani dceision>. Durintr the first >«*ar 
the Iwo [)ro;n*am> involved quite tliffcn*nt prrsonin-l and each frronp clevel- 
opcd plan> for il> own pro;n'am. In th«» M*eond y(*an with so man\ tlev(-lop- 
menl> takin«i plac«- in [laralleK it vsould ha\c bt*t-n virtualU impossible to 
do aiulhiiii: bnl drrrnlrali/e. 
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pH'Mclf.H n*»('r>*iit\ , iUvrv wrri' two (Tilical coinpoiiriils lo a rationale for 
(ir( t*ntraliy.ati(>iK ihw of thex' lies iti the belief that persons who an' in* 
Vdlved in inakiiiy decisioiis are much more likely io vixrvy theiu out when 
the time arrive> for doin*: so or to n*e\amine and revise them when they 
no lontjiT >ervi' a pnri)os<'. The other feature of the rationale has something 
to about paritv and institutional change. Within a particular institu* 
ti(Ui. thosr w ho are oprn to ehanp' an* not elustiTed together in lU'at pack- 
ages. Whi'H' two or three such people are gathered together, they must be 
IdentifitMl and riMufon^'d - that is, given thi* opportunity to build their own 
tcain>and programs. The rule of diTentrali/^ation I'uables change-oriented 
persons to do this. 

Mori* often tfian ni>t, thes<» critical massifs of peopli* do not havi* i*cjual 
reprcM»ntation from each parity group and one group may not be repre- 
>cntcd at alK As most of us kiu)w, the real world is m)t comprise<l of ideal 
work groups waiting to he summoned to a task, (Jiveii thesi' circumstances, 
it was highly probabli* that the coordinator and staff of each program 
would put togi^thiT a uniqui* mix of parity group participants. Thus it was, 
with rare I'xci^ptions, that total parity was never achieved in any program. 
Hcalisticall) , we could I'ither ignore this dis-parity, accept it, or try to 
ehangi' it. Wi* i hose latter two. That is, we chose to view parity as a 
"process of bi^coming'' ratfiiT than ihe "state of being there." We accepted 
the fact that sorni' programs did m>t have, indeed piThaps never would 
ha\i\somi'lhinga> specific as participation on tlie part of all four parity 
group>. \\v did so knowing that wi» could havi» recjuired partieipati<m (not 
parit\ ) b\ >tating it as a preri^quisite to being involved in TTT aiul using 
Office of Kducalion gtiideliiu^s for leverage where it was useful or mres. 
sar\ . Hut rccjuiring "parity'' is a littli* bit like riHiuiring electives, ami we 
Mieved it probably would lead lo some kind of letter-of-the-law response. 
< hi surface would [m- parity: underneath, disM?nsion and turmoil or 
apatliv and dist»ngagiMfii»nt. 

\c(M»pting paritv as a process of becoming and pro/rram groups as being 
in vari«)U> di*vido()mi»nlal stages of that process did not rule out all forms 
i>f intrrvi-ntion bv ihi- central administrative staff of i\w proji'ct. (Hy cen- 
tral >taff i> mi^ant thi- din^ctnr coonluiator, an adnnnistrative assistant, the 
evaluatt r. and occasional consultants.) Rather, it ruled in I'ver) thing but 
coi-rcion iri various guiM\'^. IIowi^vit, to s<»t thi* record >traight, not i-very- 
thing was trii-d by anv nutans, and mori* things were tried witli somi* 
gronp>. UMialU tin* more ri*ci'|)tive ones, than with others. The issues aris- 
ing from tliex* intcr\enti(ni> ari» discussed in (ihaptiT IV and i\\v results are 
reported in (.*liaptiT> V and VI. Kor now, it is i^mmgh to say that the year 



of expansion made usarntely aware that nnieeptuati^in^ and operatii^n- 
alizing parity and other TTT roneepti* posed problems of eonsiderable 
magnitude. 

Institutionalization 

The year of expansion was folU)wed by a year of re<lnetion~at least in 
terms of funding. In Pi7I-l*J72, federal funds wen» nMluced to $157,()lKK 
Our reaetion fell somewhiTe l)etween surprisi» and shoek. The Indiana Pro- 
jert had arhieved a lot in its expansion year. All of the tlungs we planned 
to do we did. Kurthernu)re, we had learned to tempiT our n»(juests for 
funds so that our i*xpeetations wi»re more reasonable. Our recpiest for 
1971-72 was S.'i^O.OtT), a sizealde inerease to be 5>ure, l)ut not an unreason- 
able one in the light of aeeomplishment^ and future plans. 

The explanation for the reduetion was a familiar one for those who traf- 
fic in goviTnmi»iit or foundation funds. The funds available to the KIM)A 
Pn)}iram as a whole hud bi»* •'edueed l)y (Congress and every local TTT 
projeet with rare exceptio. ad its level of funding reduced, some by sul)- 
stantial percentages. Thus it wa> that we accepted a 17 percent reduction 
in fundhig-n(»t witli a shout of eternal gratitude but with a quiet, uneasy 
sigh of relief. It could have U*en worse-and apparently was for many pro- 
jcct^. 

This minor tragedy did have its positive side i»ffects It heightened our 
awarem»ss of how fragile our existence was as a funded program and how- 
brief a period of time rtMuained to wrap up our affairs. Taken alone, the 
situation may m>t have appeared to warrant such a melodramatic (conclu- 
sion, but there witc oth(»r voices in the wind. In the spring of P)71 , at the 
suggestion of Donald Higelow and Donald Davies in the Office of Kduea- 
tion. Dean David L. (Hark of the School of Kducation (railed together the 
diri»ctors of st»ven School of Kducation projecbi that had Imvu awarded 
grants from onv KPDA program or another. Reputedly, this was th largest 
colli»ction of KPD \ projects in any single institution in the country. Davies 
and Higelow proposed that Indiana (consider the d(*velopment of a single 
institutional grant proposal which would (1) do away with the projects as 
individual entities, (2) elimhiate areas of duplication and (werlap, parti* 
cularU in the administration of these grants, and incorporate* the l>est 
featnre> of each program into a unified wh(d(* with the potential for pro- 
ducing significant change within the University, particularly in teacher 
education. The project directors met with Dean (Hark and other adminis- 
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trators oxor a porioti of several months and reacdtMl an agrtMMiieiit io mow 
turwani on llu» grant proposal. 

In other hohIn (ii'veh)pnienU at both tfie ItMleral ami h)fal levels made it 
inereasiiifjl) inijM»rative that institutionalization ol'TTl' pn)f»Tarns |)roeeed 
with deliberate speed, Fortunately, development^ at the Itx'al level and the 
subsecpient a[)proval of the institutional ffrani by the Offiee of Kdueation 
made what mi^^ht ha\e Ihmmi a [period of trrachial winding down a [teriod of 
tran>ition. Pro*rrams wliieli were larfjely, but by no means w holly, funded 
b\ TTT were mcuiifieti U> fit a jn'^'atly reduceti level of funding throufjh tlie 
institutional ^ant. Sinet* tluit time, one program, Seeondary Mathematics 
ha> U'en eompletel\ institutionalizeti tliat is, it continues to o[n»rate sole- 
Iv on I niversit\ resource.-. All but one of tlie other programs also (tontinue 
with vary iut; levels of institutional grant support aiui with considerably 
increas<*d ItAcls of local sup[K)rt. bideed, it is our belief that most of them 
can now be com[detely institutionalized when federal support is discon- 
timieil at ihv emi of 1^74-75. This does not mean tlu;t all of them will be, 
but they do continue to o[)erate at tlie pres^'ut time. It was, of course, 
fortuitous that tilings fiappened tfie way they did, but these events do 
Miggol that more attention needs to be given -both by bM*al and national 
pers(»nnel- to wa\s of insuring sucli transitional periods. Some of the 
recommetuiations in Ohapter \ II speak to this point. 

Dissentinatton 

The fifth ami final stage of tlie Indiana TTT Project bi*gan long before 
in>titutionalization. but it took on adde<I significance during the [leriod 
from July 1, 1M72 to tlie end of ihv grant period, DccemU'r 31, 1973, In 
fact, it i> difficult to pinpoint a specific beginning for this [)has<' and virtu- 
ally im[>o>sible to recall a time during the [iroject when we were not en- 
gaged in some form of dissemination. Press releases, announcemeuUi, arti- 
cles. [»rescntatious, [)rofessional meeting^i, television sliows, confcnMUres, 
ncwsletter> all of tlie>e tilings and more constituted a steady stream of 
di>semination activitie> from day one when the project became official. 

\eNertlu'!t».vH, it wa> the last eigfiteen motiths that were critical ones for 
tin* tliNMMuination [)ha>e of the program. First, the prtjject had '^[leaked'' as 
an enterprise and its accomplislimenbi had Inm achieved. While bits and 
pircfs of the effort had been released, m> attem[)t had In^en made to docu- 
ment tin* whole [)rior to that time. Secoml, the [)roject wa^ losing its iden- 
til\ a> a project [)artl\ b\ choice, to ex[)edite institutionalization arul 
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partly iM'cauM' it had rrachrd that point in its life span. If an effort was to 
Im* madv to anaU /.i* ant! distrilmte the results of the pro{?rani, it had to 
liejnn l)efon» the inevitahh* disintegration took placr. Finally, the project 
had a small amount of funds nMnaininj; in the grant and the Office of Kdu- 
eation was willin}^ to see them used for this purpose. 

As it tunu'd out, the timing of our emphasis on dissemination was a little 
on the downhill siile, and we nearly lost the opportunity. Several persons 
who had eommitted themselves to the task left the University; others took 
on lu'w respcmsihilities; one was hospitalized for several wei'ks-and the 
writing ran iM'hind schedule. A few stayed with it aiul two major publica- 
tions emerged. One of these. Contemporary Practices in Secondary Mathe- 
matics Teacher hduration^ reports the results of a nationwide survey eon- 
ducted h\ Indiana ITT personnel. The oihcr is the publication you are 
reading. 

Thesi* publications do iu»t tell the whole TTT story-not even the whole 
that has fU)t been told bi^fore. Si'veral books would not exhaust the supply 
of anir dotes and issues, personal meanings, and pn>gram accomplislmients. 
Hut if wi» have Ih'cu at all successful, you will have experienced the essence 
of TTT through the eyes of a single project. 

You will havi' struggli'd with some of the decisions, experienced some of 
the emotions, eiu*ounten*d some of the failures, and enjoyed stmie of the 
triumphs* What more could anyone ask from the printed word- 

PhilosopFiy and Programs 

To full) understand thi* Indiana TTT Project, one must Im» aware of the 
philosoph) that lay behind it and the practicalities that had to be dealt 
with as programs began to emerge. The change model employed in TTT 
had lK>th individual and institutional dimensions. The individual change 
modid a>sume; that individuals can and do change their behavior in train- 
ing Meltings and that the\ then make use of the new iR'haviors in the si»t- 
tings in which they will be employed. It is assumed, for example, thai 
undergraduate students going through a regidar teacher education program 
acMjuiri' knowledgi\ skills, and behaviors tliat tliey will use in their later 
work with children in schooU. 

The diffirully witli the individual change model is that it does not take 
into account the variety of pressuri^s that are brought to bear upon the 
uidividual when he heaves thi' soc!ial systi^m of the training settnig and en- 
ters the soeial sy stt^ni c>f the employing institutitm. The social system of 



tlu* n*al world of tt»acliln»r pla<M\s roiistraiiit^ on liitu thai wvrv not opiTa- 
iwr in till' world in which \\v vvvvimhI his training. \'rry ol'tt^n, in fart, he is 
Mi( iali/«Ml into a world of tt»a<*lnntz in which tin* norms and valnc> arc quilt* 
different from ihoM* h(*and his in>truclor> vcrhali/cd in methods and 
olh» r cla»c>. The n*>ull, a> n»si»arch t»vidi*nct» indicates, i> that most l)e«iin- 
nin:: t«M< her> behave not as they wtTc taufihl but as lht7 think the\ imisl 
in order to >urvivi» in thi» x hools, ^hcr a ver\ short pt»riod of timt», their 
attitudf> and \alijt»s Ijccome very Minilar to those who arr already in tlic 
|irofe>>ion. In brief, new teacher> tend to inovt* away from the attitiide>, 
\ ahif >. and |)ra( tice> thev lt»arnetl in institutions of hif^luT edufalioa and 
to adt»|»t tlie attitud(\N, value> and practice (d* tlu* >chools. 

I hi^ d<M > not mean that we >hould t{ive up tht» j^oal of lr\ inji to clian}i[i» 
the behavior of indi\idual>. (ihantrintr individuals is the >iiu* (}ua non of any 
edui-alioiKil pro-am. What ls meant is that individuaU an* more likely to 
change their Ix^havior under >onn» conditions than others, Let us brietl) 
H^t the eondilion> that an» condijcive to ehauiie, 

I'rt^edom to lr\ ni^w ideas with little or lU) penalt\ for failun*, 

Aniplt* time and n^ources to cn»ate and try out im»w practic«»s, pro- 
^ram>, and matt^iaU. 

ln\ol\t»meiil of pi»rson> who an* orientiMl toward tlu» cn»ation and 
implementation of thi* new. 

I'reedom to ehooM* th»» din^etion and pace of chan*i«*. 

\n institutional eliinatt* in which nt^w i(lea> can flouri>h. 

\dmifii>lrali\e huuliT>hip which t»\pecU and eiu*(mra»ie> chanjie to 
take plac^^ 

ln>titutional mt»ehauiMn> wfiich slinuilat«» and facilitate the en^atitm 

and in>titutionali/.ation of chamie. 
\ n»ward> >\>t»*in which n^coijiu/.t^s the efforts *)f those who tr\ to 
produce the urw whethiT they a**e Micce>sful or not. Tlie sy>tem 
>hould provide even ;n*eattT Howards for tVox' who>ucceed. 
I \\r>r were the ( oiidilioiis wt» wrrv Irv iiifj to pronu)te or take advantatre of 
in till* Indiana TTT project. 

We were al>o lr\ int; to briui; about iii>tilutional cliaufie wilfi the liope 
that new iu>titutional arran*:t»iu»*iits woiild slimulali* and rtMuforce chauiies 
in the l)4*ha\ior of individuals. \n in>titutioiutl change imxh^l a»unH's tliat 
if ont» wi>he> to bring about cfiaiige witliin an institulioii om* nmst bt^gin 
v\ilh the iiiX. eep»'r> of that in>titulion, the pt^rsons who inllii nee tin* 
deci>it»n making proct»» bccaus* of the kt*\ position> the\ hohl. lu t^ltMnen- 
tar\ >eht»ol>. the roh* of tlu* principal i> certaini) a critical om*. I' \\c i> iu)t 
in favor of a |Mrlicular charigt*, he \\a> many wav> of impeding o • nullifving 
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M\ poMtivf ai'lioiu WliiN' lln* I'lfiinMilary principal n»pn»>«»iils llit* foniial 
piiwiT >tnu lun» ill llu* m IidoL llnTf an* pt'rsoii> in llit* iiifonnal po\v«»r 
-Iriu hin* who an* •^al^ktM»pt•^^ a> wflL fVt»liii}r of (!i>iiili»rt>l on llu^ir 
pari mav Im* IraiUalfd iiilo pas^^iv*' n>i>laiict», opvw iW\"vd\m\ or il >i'ii»rat:(»- 
nii'iit. Il willioul >a\iii»i llial n»pn»M*iilali\t> from l)t)lli of lli«»st» 
«:roup> iii'i'il lo !)«• iii\olv«*(l in anv projirani of inslilulioiial chaiifi**. 

\nolliiT a»iiniplion '\> llial oiu* i> inon* likt»ly lo at'hitAt* inslilnlioual 
t han;:i» t)l)ji'rliv«> liv wt)rkin»i loward i\\ru\. Wliih* lliis >vv\\\> ()hviou>, it 
rarmol i'inplui.-i/«ul «»noii»ih. for il infant t>lal)li>lun»; in>lilnlional objoo 
liM'- anil rrslnu'liirinir in>lilulional n)l*»s a> a pari of tin* Iraininji profrrain. 

\ third a>>umplit)ii on which in>lilnlional chanp* i> pn»dit*att»(l i> llial ol 
pn)\i(nn«: Iraininji lo si»v«Tal ptTson> from ihr >ainf iii>lilnlion so thai tin* 
iiidi\idnal doi»s not iM>lal«»d t)n hi> rt'lurn It) hi> own in>liluli*)nal M»t- 
lin*:. If he ha> allii»> who hav«» »iom» lhrou}rh a similar Irainiiifj pro*rram. In* 
ha^ piTM)n> It) talk with aiiti plan with in attempting:; to l)rin^' about 
iluintif, 

\ fourth as>umplit)n «)f lht» institutional cliau}?* modfl i.s Uuil individuals 
in trairiinji Im» ijivfn an opporlunitv lo makt* practical applitalion of tht* 
knowli*d»if and skilU ihtA liavi* ac»|uircd in institutional st»t'.in{£s that art' as 
Minilara.- po.->il)li* to thoM* in which lht»y art* fxpiTtcd to carry on tlit^ir 
work afltT Ihf trainiiiji lia> cndfd. In othtr words, pro>pcctivi» tt»acluTs 
>liould 1)1- ^n\fn an opporlunit) to practicf tlit-ir tt»acliinfi skill.- in natural 
M ht)ol vttinji*. TluTc i> an obvious cavt»at in conn*'ction witli this priiu'i- 
plf. Dut* raulit)!! nuist bi* tAtTcisfd to tracli tlit* traiiu't* n.)t to a^'ccpt what 
i> for what ou«:ht to be but as a .startinj^ point for nu)vin*; towarti wliat 
*)utrht it) Ih\ 

Till* final a>sumptit)n is ptThaps ihf inosl important- llial ptTinancnt 
in.-liluli(uial chaiijif must bf plaiint»il for, bi»^aiii, ami coiiiplt»l«»d. if p )s- 
Mbli*. bidon* tin* t»\pi'riiiifiital prt)t£raiii has tfriniiiattuL Tht* annals of cdu- 
l alion an* filled willi dfscriptit)iis of profiraiiis that offt»r proinist* for a 
piTituI t)f lime aiitl ihfii fatlt- into oblivion whni tlit* fxptTimeiital pcritxl 
lia.- fiiiltMl that i>. when oulsidi* fuiidiiit;is willidrawii, or tin* piTs%)ns 
in\ol\ftl eiiltT iiitt) t)llifr \t»nlurt»s. 

Whili* thi> mt)tli*l t)f iiulivitiiial and irislilulioiial fliaiifii* *iiiidt»d our ac- 
tion- in till* fstablishinfiit and conduct id* [>rojrratiis, it tliti iit)t always do 
M» in lAaetlv thi* same wa\» Tin* practicalities of t»ach situalioii liail to bt» 
roiiMtiiTed a> welL Kor ail inm)vati\e effort to Micet»ed, it must liavt* tlie 
in\ol\i*nii*iil of tlit)se wlu) an* clian»:t* oritMiled anti who are willing to in- 
\r^i a trreal <li*al of i-mTiry in brintrinfr tlir elianp* about* I nforlunateU , 
Mieh prrsoii* are nt)l alwavs eluslt»ri'd tt)trt*thiT in neat paeka»it»> with sinii- 



Lir inltTf^l^ and coin'tTiiN Tht» t'iM lii^k thfii \^ lo a "criliciil iiur>>* 

n{' Midi (MTS(»ii> aroiiiul a [irofiraiiiiiialic ihruw that can hr dfNflopcd and 
iinplnnftitt^d. T\\v sfcond ta>k i.'* to tr\ to rxtt-nd llial '\Tiliral inaN^" vnIiIi 
thf aiidition of iifw pfrsoiiiifl or altrmativelv , lo dt»\t»lo|» Minilar c'rilical 
!iia»f> in olhtT [U'ojrrain art»d>. liolli of* llh»M» >trat(»;iit»> wrrr fin[)|()>rd 
willi llif Indiana TTT !*rojt»rl. Kach [)ro;jn"ain in thf Indiana I TT Projfcl 
rfprfM»nlfd a nni(jut» hlfiul of {\iv>v lliron'lii*al and [iraclirai ron>idtT- 
ali«>ti>. .\>an ovfrvifw, tin* »i\ j»ro};rarn.s tliat fintTjifd art' ajrain >innnia- 
ri/td. 

Prttj'vssinnnl' ) car Pn^^ram \ lifld-baM-d \ fardon*; tea<'l)tT [irfparalion 
(»ri;;:r:fni For und Tjrradualt* t»lt»niriilar\ fduralion majors that [jrovidfd 
Iraininj; for int»lh()(i?« prolVssors, jzradnalr inlrrns and puhlir >rhool li-ac*h» 
rrs a> wfll. 

('tmmunitv Iniolvf'tfwnt Prn^imm An effort lo ^lilnulalt• [)aril\ invol\«»- 
int'til on ihf [)arl of ihtM'oininuiiily lhron»;h Iraininji sfssion^, M»rninar.s, 
tulorin;!, and fiidd t»\[>tTit»ih t»s in Miia!! town and larj;** cilx M»tlin}r>. 
/ rlnin f.duratuni Pruiimm \ [irofiram of uft^kdoiifr viMlalioii aiul o|)M»r- 
Nation in thf inner cilv whirh drvelopfd into a experienre coin- 

hiiiiiii; >tudfnl l(»achinj; and work in xx ial ajinirirs, I nd«»r}rradualr >tu- 
dfnl> in tin- ('.ollt»^t» of Arts and S( i*»iict> [larliripalfd for credit with 
^tudfiiU in Kduralion. 

MuUipU' Arts Program \ cooiierativr effort Iw^lweeii {\u* Sdiool of \lusie, 
\rl Kdiiealion, tin* School of Healllu Phy.sical Kdncation, and Hecreation. 
and the Monrot* (*.onnt> (ionnnunity Schools, It provid«»d Irainirifj; for frrad- 
.latc NptM*iali>tN in an inlt»}n'alcd, cn»alivc-conc«»[)l approa<*h l<> th«* tcacliinj^ 
of nni>ic« art. and rnovctucnt to (dcinciitary M'hool pupils. 
Sf'rttndfiry Schtttd Mnihotnatirs Pm^ram A joint effort of the depart- 
inenb of Matht^rnatio and \lalh«Mnatics Kdncation to hridp* tlie »rap he- 
tutM'ii tile colh»trt» classroom aiul th«* puhlic school classroom. I iiiversitv 
|>cr>onni»l and [>n*->er\icf and in-si»r\ic«» t«»ach«»r> >han*d decision niakinfjj 
and implementation n\N|M)nMhiliti(>» 

/•.fir/v I'.xffvrirnrr Pru*iram \ coo[»erative effort of \arions d«*[>artrnents to 
pri>\ide uinitT«:raduat«»> with firsthand «»\[»«»riences in th«* puhlic m'IiooIs 
and related M»ttinf:^ in th«» coll«»f:e yars [»rior to stud«»nt teacliin»i. Kacli of 
thtw [>ro«rram^ i^ d«»^(Tih«»d in cotisideralih* d«»tail in the pa^«»s whirli fol- 
low. 



Pn)fessU)iial-\>ar Program 



Tlir l'n)fV>Moiial-^rar Prouraiii ua?^ iUr lartrr>l siiifrlr profrraiii in pt^rson- 
iirl and n»M)iin'rs iiinlrrlaktMi U\ llir Indiana TTT Projt^cl. It prwvidtMl an 
inlt»jrralt»d program vf Irainiiif; tor ptTsons at TIT* Y'W and 1 
SpfcituMlK it \\a> drsifiruMl ti) acliie\«* tin* rolloisinfT objrolivr?* with each 
llu* }n'on[)> inrnlionrd Mow : 

>ln»nf:lln*n llir rralily orit^nUlion of* inelliods inslrurlors by <*x- 
posiiii; llirin daily to >cho()l praclict* and by providiiifi IVt^dbark from 
traclirrs and un(hTtrradnali\s on i\\v prarlical value of nirlliods in- 
slruclion. 

To >lrrntrilirii llir su[)mi>or\ capabililirs of Itjaclirrs (vi> a vis undcr- 
trradiialt^s) lliroufili a formal [)rotrram of j^upt^rvisory skill training: and 
b\ frivinf: lln»m ^ral«T rrsfjonsibilily for supt*rvision. 

To >lrt»n»:llit*n tin* rralil>-orirnlalion of [K>lt»nlial melliods inslructons 
(irradnalr sludrnl inttTiis) llirouf:!! a prt)trram similar to item 1 
abovt\ 

To inrrrasr llir [>ractiral and lliron^lical valur of nu^lliods instruction 

bv inlrfrralin*: it vvilli slndrnl Irarliiiifr in actual school sctting>i. 
To broaden tlnM^xposnn* of prc-s(»rvicr lt»acln»rs by [>rovidint: them 
witli a s«'rit»> of classroom assifrnmcnts in different schools under 
difff n»nt tt^achiTs at diffen^nt »rrade levels. 
In addition to tln^si* sjMuMfic objectives, the [>rofrram also liad Jhe effect of 
iucreaMUfr tin* intiTdt»[>t»fidt»nct» 01' school and univtTsity {)n)«rrams. 

Tin* objeeti\t> wtTt* acbit^ved through a lombination of ac^ademic and 
pra<*tical t^xperience. Tin* academic t*x[>erienee consist(»d of (1) a one-week 
\%t)rkslio[) hidd at the end of t^acli year, (2) a series of wet^kly seminars held 
durintit^acli academic \ear, and (3) sevtTal half day and full day \vorksho[)s 
lirld at a[)pro[)riate intt^rvaU. All of tht* [)articipanL^ obtained tlieir practi- 
cal e\prrienc»» in elenientar\ schools in the Mcmroe Cimnty Community 
Scliool <:or[)oration ( MCCSC). Tliese schools serv ed as training: laboratories 
providinji ()[)portnnities for t»acli {iroup of trainers to a[»ply tht» skills and 
kmiwled^e they had learned by offerincr an integrated [)rotrram of methods 
instruction ami .-tudeut teacliiiif: for umltTfrraduatt* student^. 

Witii tlie lielp of several tea( hers, methods instructors planned and iiu- 
plenn^nted methocU courses in lanpiage arts, social studies, sciem*e, and 
niatlu»niali(>. Tlie in>tructor> and their jrradnate interns made use of tde* 
mrntar) ida»n)om,- for obs«»rvation and partici[>ation experiences an<l 
[)rovid«Ml drrnon>tration lt^-^on.- with rlrnientarv students. Tiitse lessons 
wrre \idro la[)ed for futun* us<» with umler}:raduatt»s and teacliers. The 
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•iratluatc >tu<l(Mit> tM'iVnMl tuftluMU itistrurtion to nvvk ^oups of iin<lrr- 
;rra<luiil«*> in tin* sr<*<)n<l s«Mn«*>lrr iiiulrr ifir siipenision of ihv niftluuls 
in>lnirlor>. Tlif ^inluali* >ln<li*tiU also siil»liliil«M| for t*l«*mtMilar\ teachrrs 
during llif fir>l MMiii^lrr >o thai ihr Irarhrrs coiiM parliripal«* in llit* offrr- 
ill;: of !in*lho<l> iii>lriniii)ii aiul roiiM nM't»iv«» instTvicr Iraiiiirifi. 

riif r!iflho<l> in>lnnior also provi<l«Mi in-si»r\in» Irainiiifi for the rlrmeri- 
lar\ lfaflifr>. Kafh iiislrurlor ummI ihi* sulyt'ct nialltT hv was familar with 
(lan^ia>i(' arls» foi fxainphO lo iip|ira<lf iht* suprr>isor> skills of llu* Iraoli- 
tT. Tlif IraclitT prat'lirrd llif iis<» of ifirv skills willi inulrrfjradualt* slii- 
i\vt\b* \%lio (ltMnon>lraltMl llifir l«*arhiii«ji skills with t'lrnnMilar) srliool cliil- 
tlnwi. Th«* niflliotU iii>lnirlors aUo srr\r<l in llir rolr of consullaiil, provid- 
ing a»i>liinif loM'liool piTM)nnfl in profjrani <lt*\flopin%»nl in llirir fi**l<is 

of «Ap«TliM\ 

Many of tin* flfnn*nlar\ >rhool u»arlirrs parliripalr<i <lin*flly in thr 
nH*lho<l> flas>f> llirou<ili ItM^lurrs. dtMUonstralions, reactions to tlu* prrsen* 
tatii»n of otlirr>. and so on. Mort'ovrr. tlu'ir rlii>sro«>ms wrn» us«m1 hv luulfr- 
',Tailuate*> in rarrv ij)*; out lijuittMl instriirtional assi}nnnt*iits. Tlir trachrrs 
rfvifwrtl Midi a»i'mnirnt^ brforf tluA wvrv varrifd out and offrnMl sug- 
i:t'>tioiis to till' students. Thvy aUo observed tile lesson and pr^ivided feed* 
buek to the >tudt*nt. in other words their nAv conipl(Mn(*nted and Mip* 
plenienttMl that of tlie metliods iiistriietor. 

The praetieal e\[)erienee wlii<*li tlie uiuleriiraihiaJe reeeived diiriiifx 
niethod> instruetion estaldislied a foundation forth** more exten.sive 
experience* of student teacliinp Student teacliinfi varied >li}ilitU from year 
to \ear l>ut iisiialU to(»k place* during; four weeks <»f ludf-day sessions an<l 
>i\ week^ o** fiill-dav >es<ions in th*' same scliools. Durinj: tli«*se periods the 
teaeln*r> worked clo^dv with i>ne or two studtMiUi in lier classroom. Duriii}; 
tlie same ptTiod. tin* nietliods instructors provided feedback to llie teai'h- 
ers tin their >iiper\i>or\ beliaxior. < >ther university and scluMd piTsi^nnel 
(the [irincipaLs and «*i*ntral office staffs for example) playi*d a variety of 
role> a> tMther trainers or trainees. Some ser\t'd as consultants an<i made 
special |)re>entati«)n>. au<l otliers a>sistetl in tlie administration of tlie pro- 
•rrarn. Still others parti, ya! *<1 by making obst*rvations an<l providinf; fee<l- 
l)ack on the operation tif ihv pro«xrani. 

Tabh* 111-2 identifies th«» nunil?»*r of [)arti«*ipanU involved from i»ach of 
tht* tarii«*t »rroiip>and indicates tli«*ir primary re>ponsibility in the projn'iim. 
It i> imp«>rtant to note lliat mo>t w«*re to m ne in both trainer ami trainei* 
roles. 1a«*ii th«' umler»!ruduate> who an* not nrorded in the traint»r cati»- 
t:or\ [>erforni(*d the trainer function of providinti f<*e<ll)ack to niethod> 
{>roft»or>. 



(loniitiuiiit) liivuUeriieiil Program 

Sr\rnil tlt»\fli)pniftil> utTr iaWiwfi |)la«*f diirinj: tin* >priiig and fall of 
llial Id ihr iiiilialion of a pro^atn of* coiiumiiiily involvtwiit^nt in 
li-at hiT iMlin alion. OrlainK not i\w h»asl of llirsr was tin* ronlimird pn»s- 
Min* l»\ Offii i- i)f Kiluralion pt»rM)tun»l in iUv national TTT Profjram to 
^limulal^• paril\ in\ol\rinnil on ihv pari of ihv ronunuiiily in all of \\\v 
i n* pnytM'ts. WilliDul this pn»>siin», wt» must hont'slly admit that proh- 
al»K woulil liavt* hwn ttuu U >lt)V\«T to nM o«riii/t» llii> wvd and slowrr y«*t 
to do M>rnt»lliin»r alM)iil il. It i> tt) tlu» t n»dil of tlit» Offirt* of Kdiiralion 
pfrM>nnt»l tluil tli«'\ maintaintMl lln»rr pn^sMin* wln»a tin* proft»?sMonals Vivrv 
lioulini; and ^ia>liin^ tlu*ir t(*(*th 

< hir ri'co^rnilitm oi i\w uwd \\a> a firi'dfrinj; imv at first. As professionals, 
\\r did ni)t i lfarK Hmlrr>lanil ht)\\ roininunily n»prrM»ritatives iM)idd parti- 
fipatt» \u an\ nn*anin^fiil way in the training of l(»aclnTs and tt»arln»r train- 
i*r>. Sfiint* t>f lilt* inon» i)pt»n aniontj u> had a vapir fffhiifi that iho obsma* 
tion> of tilt' cDrtununitv would hv ht^lpfuL hut tin* id(*a of parity wa> 
t <)inpl«'l«*lv allien Id rno>t t)f un Wv I'ouhhrt vwn itnaj^ifn* it l«*t alone 
implement il. (We >lill liavc M>nn» uib^flivinjis which an» expressed in a later 
ehapler dii i>Mn> ami i oneern>.) 



Table lii*2 Prokessional-Year Participants 
Partifipants 



Minimum r> pr of Partifipants Major trainer responsibility 
nunibt^r* Traiiior Trainee 



^eal•he^^ 



122 



Frinripal> H 
Methods Proffs*t>r> 10 



leaehihu AsMx iatt^s () 
(iraduatf hi terns 17 
SfH»rialLMs in 
SupfniMon 



I tuler^raduates 
()lher> 



200 



llnder^aduate sup<*rvi8ion and 

methods instruction 
(>enrral coordination 
Methods instruction; in-s4»rvire 

ilevelopment of teachers 
MeUiods instniction 
linder^aduatc supervision 

(lotLsultant help to all 

supervisors 
N/A 
Varied 



Total 



385 



* The fuinibcrs are niiniinal lotak for three yeai>i UirouKlt June 30, 1972. Many more 
have participate!! since Uieii. 



I lir tinli.il init»e lij- Inr a lur.il [irou'rani <>l* coiti'Miuiilv iti\()l\f!rit»nt caiiir 
not tVotn the- Uii ultN ni>r the- t'oniiniitiitv hut In n two t>Ta<liiutt' >tu<lf rits, 
Jiri) \\ ilh*rrii- arid .^ti-M- l*n«!<»li/N . In a itiftno mi tfti diirintr iht» spritij: of 
|W7()>te-\e* -dill. **( h arls. l*a<-t<)r> f\ti-riial lo tin* m IiooI, >tn)tit^l\ aflVfl 
rIav'-riHMii [»eTh»rtr!anrf m it. It i> f>M'tilial, lIuTi'lun*, lliat }in)le'>?;ioiial> 
rii»t oprrate- in i-i»tati<»n iVoiii fotmiimiiliis lht»\ an* rharj^fti lo >tTVf." jiin 
William* ua- makniLi similar foimiiftibi tVoiii lii> hafkfrrouiHl ol' t»\|MTi«»iH't» 
Hitli the- |i)h I i»r|i- at i artip Xttfrhurx iti (i()luinl)U>, linliatia. I Iu'.m* 
c-tirMtiie-nt- .iiiil tli«- alr«-.Ml\ art\tH»ul«Ml«riMl })n'»urfs Irorn llit* <)fl'it-i» ol 
I iltn aliori iM-jati to itu)\«' u> towanl a pn)»rraiii at'lually sfVtTal pro- 
::rani- •»! rt»tinnuiiit\ in\t»l\«'itu'nt. 

1 til tir-l III ihe-M-. \ iiituinitx Kilin atiotial ^ j'titiT in ltMiiatiap()li>, wa> 
pri»pt»M ii in thf -prinirof |U7(). Otu- t)l' llic lt»aihTsltip fi»nin> in lliis work 
\va<» |(»hri Itrnu!). (.Iiairinati ol I rhati Kdiuatioti, a ti«*wly lortufd depart* 
im til m thf ^t lH>t>l t)l' Kdin alion. 1 In* iu»w t-t»tit«T \\a< lo \}v a joint undtT- 
lakni;! h\ tin- (iftittT lor lnnt)\ation iti IVacht^r Kthnation. tin* a*rftn'\ 
hiMi-in- thi- I 11 lVt>i:ratn, atnl tin* I rhan Kdntation l)«»partnn'nt. It wa.< 
di-M-rn fl tt» hrinu to^ie-the-r lor trainiti}: in a n*.<id**nlial, iiin«T-cit\ f'acilily in 
Irnitanapnli:*. 

. . . n-pn-M*nlati\»*> of nrhan and rural rorninuniti**>, th«» 
pnhlit- M-ln)t>l>. uni\iT>it\ fai ultirs, .stat*» and lo**al »rov«Tn- 
rne-nt. hnsinf>.s atnl indn>tr\ . \ariou.N M)fi(M'cotn)tni<' ' VfU, 
nnrn»ril\ ^n>np>. atid th** t iti/.ftir\ at lar^^*, to i'\fhan»i«» 
ptT-iM't tive*-* on thr itnuirdia^ atnl loti^TTantr** »roal> ol «'du- 
('ati(»n atnl ol tfachtT fdncatioti and thfir n*lation.N|iip to 
thr (-(»n)ttn]nit\ 

1 hi* >pc( ilit- (>hjiTti\ !•> ol the* cftitiT projn'aiii vsfn* a> follo\\>: 

lo t-n-ate- an a\>an»nr» on ih«' part olfa* h partiripatit ol* tin* ran*i«* of 
h-e-liniTs arnl prr>pi»fti\«*> on I'din atiotial prohli*nt> rfpn*M»ntiMl witliin 
a >itiirl«- •n*«>np .sin h a.s prolc.sM)r>, inn*T-cit\ n'sidi'nL*, Mifiurhan 
Irat hiT.s. an<l >oon. Tin* hopi* i> to d**rnon>trati* thi» lat k id liomi)- 
^»*nrit\ of tliouijht^ and fri'linirs within cadi irronp. 

In a>.-i-l prid'r.*.^ional> and la\ p«T>on> from a >nhurhan coinnnniity 
(i!loottiin<rtoti) tt) obtain first-hand knowlcdirc (d* fdnt ational pro* 
Lrrani>arnl oIImt xx ial pn»iirarn> within tin* inni»r (•it\. 

1 1> Iw-i^qn tin* pro( «*» of rrn)dil\ in»r tin* attitndis t»f prolV>>ional.<- 
trai hiT:*. profi'-^sors. atid adrnini>trator> and la\ pt'r>on> from >uhur- 
han ari*a> toward intnT-t it\ ri'MdiMiU and tln*ir fdufational nrt-ds. 

I o nliMitil) and ii«*M*lop <-oopiTativf proji'(-t> thai fintrjii* from tin* 



M*niiiiar> and oiIht rxpiTii'iicfs within llu* (loiumunily Kducalional 
Crnlrr.^ 

>f\rral la\ anti prolVsMonal jrrtiups wfn* idrnlifird to parlicipalo in llu' 
arli\ilir> of llif CrnttT. Thrv wrn*: 
Kf>i(itMil.- of inntT'cilv hnlianap<>lis. 

Krprf.MMilati\t> from {:roup> am! aj:t»n«*i*».s that an* involvr<l in 
inntTMity. 

Hfpp>fntali\f> frt)fn farully , adininislralion, and sUH^rnt^ of llif 

liulianapoli> m'1iooI>, public and priNatt*. 
Hfpn*M*nlali\f> from facullv , adniini,slralion, ai * >ludfnU of ll Pl I 

(lntii :;ia I nivt»rMly-l'urdut» rniv(T>ily at In^iianapolis). 
Kr()n*M*ntati\r> from facultv . stmirnts, and adniini>lratiun at Indiana 

I ni\t'rMt\ at Ulooniintrton. 
Kfpn>fntati\r!< froni l)usinfs> and indu>tr\ , loral and statr jxovrrn- 

int'iit. and otlicr lndianaf)oli> ^rroups 
Hi»prfM*ntati\f> froni Monrof Countv (loniniunitv SfliooU. 
Hfpn*>fntati\f> from Hloonun«;ton n*>idrnt> an<i conununity ap'ncifs. 
I\rprt»>fntati\f> of institntion^ projf( t>. associations, and {o-oups 
tlirou«ihout tilt* countrN tlui* t-actix** in planninj; fducational pro- 
j[ranis for inniT citv art-as.* 
It is intfrt»>tin|i to noti* i\\v li.-^t of partit'ipants sinc«» tlifv an* n*pn»8cnta- 
ti\f of tilt* four paritv jzroups invoUcd in tin* I TT Proj«»( t an«i tfn*y \v«t«* 
firawn from two (|uitf tiifffn*nt conimunitirs Indianapolis an<i Hloomintr- 
ttifi. Kxfii more >ifznififant is tin* rt»prfsfntation at a hn»akfast program 
hrld in lndianapoli> in Juin* t)f 1*^70 to fxplain tin* puqiosrs of tin* OnttT. 
It im liidt»d M*lit)ol hoanl nifirilMT>. tin* SujxTintfudfnt »)f Sclmols, s«*v«Tal 
top I nivfrsitv aiiministrators, rfpn*>fntativfs from leading; social a^«*nc*i«*s 
yuvU as I rlwn l.fajiui*. Klaniifr Houm*. (ionimuniiv Sfrvicf (ionncil. scvrral 
rlnirrhc>. the Uusinf.v^ Dcvclofitncnt Foundation and Kli Lilly (iorpora- 
tion. to mention hut a few . 

\> to tin* C.fnttT. it dird ahorniu«r. Ino fuany p«»«)plc apparcntU felt it 
lhn*atfnt il f\i.-tin^f territories and relationshijis. and it was nt»v«T j;iv«»n 
finaru ial supptirt. The reader may he wonderinji why so much space has 
iieen tie\c>teil to ^ueh atl uusucecssful efftirt. The auswer is twolold. First, 
it reveal- the amount of work that ol'ttMi jioes into pro;:rafn com|M)nefits 
that dt) not .-ucceed. Thest* [)ro«rram> recjuire the sann* time afui enertry 
that Mieees^ful ones do aud in most castas, the outcome camu)t i)e antici- 
paletl. SerundU . such failim*s may pn)vid«» tin* ha>is forsucet^ss in similar 
pn>«.Tams later on. ldea> are formed ami relationships dt»veloped that mav 
outweijih the innni»diate disappointment or at least makt» it more accf»pt- 



d\}\v. Im'Ih'Ni' thi> ha[)[M'iu'(l v\itli lln' (ii'iitrr f)n){)()sal. 
In till" fall l^dK ihf Coiiiimiiiil) Iiivolvfiiifiit Proja'aiii hr\idu in i-ani- 
From llif proirrainV iiicfplioii. iiuolvfriu'iil \va> vifwrd as a lv\()-v\a\ 
>ln'i*t. riiat n»|)n'M'iiiati\r> f rom tin* coiiummitv wi rr I'licourafjrd to 
liarlic ipali' in li'acliiT i ducatioii and rt'pn'M'iitativfs of and parlicipa!il> in 
li*at lnT fdncjlioii wiTi* fiicoura^fd to taki' a mori' a*iivr roN' in tin* con- 
n rn> of lln- coiiimuiiitx , parlic'ularU with n>pfct to rdncation, t )nc of tin- 
unantiripali'd f)fiii'fit> of tin' pri'vion> \farV activilv v\a> tlif I'nn'rjxiMicf t)f 
M*\fral c lfar ol)ji'( ti\i'>: 

To M*n>iti/.r facult\ , p'aduatc students and pnblir school [mtsoiis \o 
the m'i'ds. [)n)ldi'in>, and i'\{)fclati(»n> of communitv snh^rrt...... , 

partit'iilarl) tin* loW'im'onnM'ommnnitx . 
To ilfM'lop a dialo;xin' hftwct-n the public and pndVssionaU at all \r\v\> 
that will pn)nu)tc each p'oupV nmliT>taiidiii}^ of the other V 
\icupoint. 

To iri\ol\t* tin* commufiit) in an active ami im*anin^fnl wax in teacher 
edm'ation. 

To f\i)l\f [»rofrrain> of nuitnal inten'^l tt) both ^rronps ami to si-rk a 
cnminitnn*nt o;i the part of i)oth ;rrou[)s to carr\ them out. 
Communitv invoKenient pro^rranis wen* carried (uit in two M»ttin»js. The 
out- in l)l()oinini:ton i> deM-rihed in detail here. Tin* othiT, in Indianapolis, 
i> coMTi'd undiT url>an education. 

Dnriii;: tile fall of 1*^70 liaiMUi \m\> e>tahlished with jirofesxirs and in- 
>tnictc»r* in M*\eral courses to su;ij:e>t a imidification in conrM> wliich took 
two form>. First, comnpiiiitx resource prrsoiis. paid on an hourU basis hy 
I I T. made prf.M'iilations and served as di>cussion IcadiT^ dnrinji om* or 
mure of the class sf.^sioiis. SiToml. sonie of the saim* rc?ource piTsons 
>erved as "iTuidfs'* for trips into the coinmnnily and as discussion leaders 
fc»r rap .-e^sioiis whii h followed. iVimiiriU low-im-omi* \outh ami adults 

were t*nipl()\iMl for tlu'M* purjioses. 

Mthou^ilj M*\iTal course> wtTc in\ol\ed in the ns«' of such piTsons tlu»se 
primariU affected include<i: 

V\W Introduction to leachintx 

P2H(I Unman I )evc.opment ami l.farniii}! 

> KG IVim iplcs of .'^econdarv Fdncalion 
F.acli c»f thcN' courses uas and is a multiple-s»'ctioned ctuirsc requin*d of all 
students ( FlIM) ami \'2Hi)) or of all si*condar> majors (.^ Wr)). Thus tin* 
impa( t of their in\oI\cinent was substantially more >iiniificant than three 
course titles rnijihl sujip'st. 



.).) 



.N*\*Tal ac lixilif'* \%»t»» iiiiliatnl in courses uith comiiiunity n** 
M)iin «* p«*r>()ii> s<*r\iii»: in a \ari«*ly of rol**s. 

VirUi r\p«Tiriirt'> wcvr arraiifijrd that ptTiiiitlrd >lu(l*»iil> to (>1)><tvc ui 
rulturall) (lit'tVrriit >rttiu^ >iu'li a> iiiiKT-city lii(liaiiapoli> aiui rural « 
MiutluTu liuiiaua. 

I iitoriii}: ua** carried on in a varictv ol ^chool and foininuuil) st^ltiiigs. 

Ol>s*»nation> wrvr inad(» al school l)oard nu»ctin<^, parcnl-tcachvr 
nu»i»lin«i.s. tlu* \V«»ll'an» l)«*partincnt, (iointnunity Action Pro«rruin, 
iiniiiicipal ci)url, Ncitrhliorliood Youth (iorps. Job (!orps, da\ can* 
c«*nlcrs. ('.hri>lian (.(»nl*T, Planned Parenthood (initer, and siniilar 
pn)»iraiu>. 

Kap s« >Mons Ht*n* lidd with dropout>, minority ^oup nicinhers, juve- 
nile onVnd«T> on probation, youth I'roin h)>\-incoinc I'ainilics and 
othiT \(>uth who had c\pt»rit»nccd dilTiculty "inakinji it" in the 
.s'hooi>« 

Vi>it> \\«*rc luadi- to a vari«*t\ of.M hool> and school ndatcd pro«,Tain>" 
irV.l) Pro;.Tain. Ilcad>tart, MonlcNM)ri M-hool>, free .sch()oL>, prt»- 
M'hool pr();j[rani>» and >iinilar protrraihs. 
Students aclualU participated in a variel\ of projn'am.s as tutors, teach- 
er aide>. cas* v\orker>, neitrhijorhood workers, ami similar roles. 
While mo? ♦ of the participant in lh»*se acti\itie> were TV- that is, iiiulcr- 
^aduale >tudenLs mari\ ^.Taduate .student**, profe>.sor>, t«»afher>, adiiiiiii- 
>tralc»rs. pareni.s, and (»lher meml)cr> of the coiiununily piu-licipaled al>o. 
Moren\er. luucli (d' the leader>hip (*aiu(» from the low-inconu* coiumutiil) . 
Data i> pnw^nted to >uh>taiitiale ihi.s point in the discussion of the in * ir 
coinpcwienUs of the f)rotn*am which follow^. 

<i(>miuuiiit\ Sf»minar K\periem c.s 

>eminars were conducted to provitle an op[)ortunit\ for intcTactioii 
betwei'ii iudi\idual> aiul »irouf)> n*pre.senlati\t» of the variou> socio- 
ecofU)uuc >trata (d' our>ociet\ . Seminars rantjed from two to four, two- 
hour rap .M»ioii>. \ c^oin ludint: rap .session v\a> comlucted with the partici- 
pant.- to di>cu>> what the\ heard or thoujiht tht»y heard people sa\injr dur- 
ing the M'.'vion.s, and what lhe\ could do as a n >ult of having the e\pi»ri- 

**rice. 

In addition. re«rular two-week >eminars were comlucted sp(»cifically for 
umlerirradnate stiideiit'- preparin*: to t(*ach and j^roups of low-income 
adult.-, middle-cla.vs adulb*, and adull.s ami yonWi wh(» had been left out. 



pu>lnMi oul» or had <lropp«Ml ntit of i\\v srhooU. *[\\v Inpirs rniliTtMi 
arouiid iMluralioii. lfarln»rs. roininuiiily. learluT pr«»paralioii, M'hools, and 
Miuilar t<)pir>. Tlit* talilc Muv» id«witinf$( tiie nutnh«T partieipaiit.^ in 
eac h lyp«* of sfiiiiiiar. 

(ii>minuiiil\ Kirld Kxpmoiirt ^ 

C.oimnunily firld fXpfriiMici*:* for faridl\ and students inrlud«*d un«' or 
luo ilax.-^of oh.MT\alion in non-puhlir M'lionl fduralional protimins surh as. 
da\ ran' < iMil«'r>, H«'ad Start, fn'f m'IiooIs, a Montrssori School, tin* N«*i«ih- 
horliood Youth OorpN Jol) (ioqjs. Youth ()pportnnilii>, the <IKI) Pro- 
gram, and nrighlM)rhood (*rntt*rs. In addition, .somt* partiripanU spent onr 
half to two full days rarh week assistinji or obs*'rving social work«T,^, out- 
rearh workers, toun^hip Irustivs, well \ydh\ <'linirs, lejjal aid s«*r\'ires, 
eourts. «Mnployin*'nt eounselors, and persons or apeneies with similar func- 
tions. The table Udow id«'ntifies the number of persons particMpatin}; in 
t*ach cute^or) . 

sable 1II-3 Seminar Attendance, Fail Semester, 1970 



T>pe and Project Participant** 

NumlH»r Individuals Community 





ITT 


TT 


T 


Adults 


Youth 


Total 


OfM-tj S»'tmnar.s 


10 




20 


60 


20 


140 


(12) 














CourM'-rrlated 


IS 


11 


145 


52 


72 


2<J5 



Seminars 
(7) 

Grand Total 435* 

*Thr tirarui total tJoes not nccestsarily represent tlie number of diffprent perbons who 
attended since some perM)ns may have attended more than one session. 

Table 1114 Field Kxperience Participants^ Fall Semester* 1970 
Participants 

rrr tt t Total 

40 12 153 205* 

* The total doe!* not nrrt^sfJuriU n»present the rmmber of differont partieipants sinee 
manv havr participated in more tlian one experience. 
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(iuminuiiilx Tulnriii*: K\|)rn«Mu <> 

Sludriib^ flrrtiMl to tutor as oiu* in«»ans of partially luli*illin{5 a rours<' 
riMjuinMiitMil. >liul<Mit> tutonMl or assist«Mi t^'achrrs in surli pro^aiiis as 
Ht»ad Start, publk- m'IiooIn tV«»r srhnols, l\w SvijihlnMuunl ^ t)Utli (iorps. 
Job (iorpN thr (IKI) Projzram, i\\v L«»arnin{i Lab, ''ay rarr rnitrrs, tlu* 
(.'hri-^tian (!<*nt«'r. iKMjrhborhouii rriitrrs, aiict simi / protrraiiis. 

Thf program \vas suffioiciitly snccofcai'ul liuriiifr it». fir>t yrar to warrant 
t*>tal)li>liin^ ati Offirr of (ioininu \ity KxptTitMirrs on a pilot basis (iuriii|^ 
tlir 1M71 '72 \t'ar. This 4»tTirr MTvrd a i)roa<lrr raii*it* of wvd> aiui iiilt»n»sts 
bolb in tin* roniniunit) and in tlu» S^'hool of Kduration. It was ^^wn tlir 
rhar^'t* of n^afliini: out to thr proplt* and ajitMK'irs of tin* roninuinit) in tin* 
siuxi' way that Un* Offirt* of l*rof«»s»Monal Kxprrirncrs, a loiit; rstablislnul 
offiff in thf Srhool of Kduration. wa<i rrsponsiblt* for rstablisliinf^ and 
maintaining linka«rt'> to tlu» srluioU, lt> artivitirs and rrsult'< will In* dis- 
tusmmI at ItMMtli flst-wht'rr* For now. it is Miffirirnt to nirntion that thr 
tlfciMon to t>tabli>h Mirh an offirr wa> nia<^' at tlir t»nd of thr first yar of 
tht' (!oniniunit\ ln\o!vtMnfnt Pro*rrani. INThapsovrn niorr Mjinifirant i> tin' 
fart that thr profrs^or-roordinators for Fl(H) and P2{}() joinrd thfir divi- 
>ion hrad> in pvin*: apprtival and in ronunittinj: rrsourr«*s to this ww vix- 
tt-rpriM*. 



Table lU-S Tutoring Experiences, Fall Semester, 1970 



Location 


laTtiripanUi 








TTT 


TT 


T 


Total 


Publif School 


N/A 


30 


30 


M) 


itKI) Prouram 


N/A 


t) 


IB 


24 


SptM-ial 










Kdiirat}on 


N/A 




15 


la 


llt'ad Start 


N/A 


10 


27 




Vrvv Sihool 


N/A 


3 


T 

( 


10 


Day (iart* 


N/A 


3 


a 


11 


(ihristian 










Crntcr 


N/A 


1 


14 


15 


lotais 






119* 


173* 



\ \ ini'ans Nut Vppiifabic 

*Th«' coiunin totals do iiol ncccssariiv rcpR-wnt the iiuiiibt'r of persons who 

attciulrii .<iii«r M)«if »ia> have attfntl«*d more than one s('(<sion or »'xp»'ri»'m:c. 
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di\»*lu|imu i tiinmilrntMil It) t uiiimiiuilv in\»>l\frnfiil. lliiTf wii"^ an iiicTi*a>- 
irijr n t i»;iiMliuii of llif iiffcl It) ♦•>lal)Ii>li a proi^raui in url)aii fdufalioii al 
liKiuuia I niMivilN . 1 tt)nt tTii \su> ln'iii;! f\prf>.M'd wilhiii llif in^lilu- 
[urn UiUii hflorr iIhti* \va> aiiv a\van*nf» ol* t JlYicr of Kdufalioii iiiltTt-.'-l in 
'•iirli prnj:rain> alllit)ii«:li inlfrf>l aiitl pn*>Min* frf)ni llif <MTit'f ciTlaiiilN 
a(i(i«*(l tt) till* iinpf*tu>. 

In t)lh«T \M»nl>. I l l \\a> nol adding: a m-w ihniM /// url»an fducalion: it 
wa'' adtlni;i a nr\^ ihru-l {ft llu> arfa. Tin* nutiai i)l)jf<'U\f lor lhi> llirw^l 
\%a^ tilt* r<.tal>li.-*lun(*nt t)] tliT ( if)inniunit\ l'.dnt*atit)nal (ifntfrin Indianapo- 
U^. I In* flltjrt. x^liirli tlid not MH'ffrd, luu* iM'fn df.MTil»fd nn<l«T tli«' (;<»ni- 
niiiiut\ ln\<)l\< in«*nt IVo^ain. K\« - thi)u;:li thir» pro^^Tam didn t Mifi rfd. it 
pr<)\nlfd till* n*lalit»n.'Hliip> lor additional «'iTt)rtr» that wiTf j^iicff^lul. 

llif \\rA I rl)an Kducalioi* IVt);xrain l)f«5an in M>7()-71. It [jroNiilfd lor a 
Uffk-ltiii:: proLTain ol vi-.itutit)n and f)l).MT\ation in tlif linlianapoli> t t)in' 
niiunt) l)\ IVolf v*it)nal far •'tii('»'nt> and lafultv , iiiflndin;: pnhlif M |i«it)l 
tfjf Iht'' and admiin.''tralc)r-. 1 lif prt)<n'ain int ludftl Ni.-^it.-^ tt> >pffial pro* 
;rrdni> aiul lat ilitif*> uitliin tin* urban ('t)tinuniiit\ i'lann(*r lloux*, l)i>;niU 
Hnn^*. ^ouiti I (^n ational >fr\iff*> and to iinn*r-< it\ .M*hotii.'-. Prt*M*nta- 
tinn- wrrt Mtddf l)\ int*inl)frs ol tin* John liirt h Soi if U , Ula(*k Panth(T>. 
iiiul [MT-oniifl Irt)!!! tin* i)p«*ratin;; a^fnfn*>. 

I hi«« \vrt*k«lon;i t*\pf rit*nft* f*af h >f in'*>l»*r Ifd lt» tin* plaft*itn*nt ol >oinf 
Prolt*««>innal-^ t*ar '«tntlt*nt.- in >c*hool 2U chirin;i lln* .M*foinl >f in«*^tf r lt)r 
th«*ir .-tudfiil ti*af hinji f*\pf*rii*nfi*. \t tin* tirm* Sfhot)! lit) had a p«*n*fnl 
i)la« k fiindhnfiit. a *>taH \\hirh \^a> .'0 pfrt't*nt whitt* and a [iriin ipal who 
wa- hlat k. \ hlai'k |)ul>lif m IiddI tfaflifr ami a wliilt* in>trnt tor t< unn*d 
ItiiM'ilit r li» oilfr ini lhod- and It) Mi|H*r\i>«* tlit* >tud«*nt.'^ dnrin«: tin* M*inf^- 
Iff. 1 hf I rhan l.thnation IVt);n'iirn wa.-- (•ontitni«*d dnrin«! tin* next \far;. .d 
wa- t i)n«liliitrd a- a M*paratf pro^rrarn lor tho>t* with a >pft iali/t*d int«*n>t 
ui tfafhinu in iirhan m'|i<m)1>. 

In llif Tail of l'i"'l . tlu> in*wl\ f >taljli>lH*d / rhan Si'nwsff'r Pm^rnm wa^* 
opt in d t<» all «*li inf ntarv and sMondarv niajt)r«< wlio had foin|di*li*d nu th- 
tnl- and wfn- n*ad\ lor >t!idi*tit t**af hinji. Tin* projn*ani wa.-- d<*\i*Iop«*d 
jtHntl\ li\ tin* *.i*nt»*r lor lrnn)vation in T«*afh«*r l.dmation, tin* l)«*part- 
nu nt «>| I rl»an I.thn- ation. tin* I)«*par(nM*nt t)!* Sft-oinlarv I\diii atn)n, tlif 
h«*partnifnt ol* |-.l»*tni*ntar\ Kdin alit)!!. thf Oil u «* oT I*roli >.-io!ial 1 Ap«*ri- 
f in f tin- lndianapoli«« l*id)lif >flM)oU. and Manin*r Hou>**, a rnin-|»rtdit 
MH lal a;if in \ ni Inthanaptdi^. In oin* nt* tin* <*lf*in«*ntar\ m hool.'-, tin* prt)- 
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trram vva> artimlaltMl with ihr Pupil IVrsonnrI Smict* Ontrr-Salrllitr 
I'rntn-anu a pm^sram tn «lf\*»l*ip a support prolVssiofial in piidaurr and 
rnun.M*liu;r for urban M^honk W hilt* tin* profrrarn was similar lor holh rlt»* 
mrntiirv and MTondar\ rnajor>. tht- patttTn for vavh is dorrihtul s<»paratt»ly 
UvauM* of diffi»n»n!'r> in rt'quin^nirnb*. 

\'\\v pro^rram for MM ondarv majors ronsisted of a full-st»nit»sttT t»\pm- 
vnrr in lndianapiili>. \ppro\irnalt*l> om* half of tht» s*»nu»stt»r was spt^nl in 
>tudfnl Irarhintr and tin* othtT half in work and rxposun- t»\pt»rit»nrt»s with 
various xM'ial a^'i*nrii»s, TUr tjoup alsti livt^d in tht» eity anti partiripalrd in 
aradt*ffiif atid (*uUural iA|M*rirnri»> as ssvll, 

'\'\\r pro'rrani «>tal)li>lird two M»ts of ohjt-rlivt^s -oih* for studt-nt tfarhinf: 
and tlir tilhiT ftir th<» iA|MTii*n<*«\< in thr sorial af:t*nrit»s and iht* urban .•n- 
\ironmfnl. Th»» ohj!»rti\»»> for.^tudi^nt li»arhin«r v,* :v drrivrd dinTtly from 
iht* handbook um^I b\ tin* < U'fir<» of Profi-ssionai KxptTii»m'f>: 

r*> providi* for prof<»s.**ional drvt^lopnu^nl of \oun^ tt^arluT-. throufih 

ifil«*«rrali«jn of th»*or\ and prarlirt*. 
I u hrip >tudi»nt> arhit^vf a ri*ali>lir undt^rstandin*: of individual 

fhild a> a drvrlopin^' human brin*r. 
lo hflp ihi* >lu<b»nl mon* **l*»arl\ tlit» ndalionship ol ^\\v sriuiol to 

lh»* rornmunilv it M*rM*>. 
l o pnunotr till* jrrowth of student t**a*'ht»rs by rnrourapn<r tht tn to 
n*a. atul to lit^conir familiar witli prof*»ional books, nia<£azi»it»s, 
n*Miun r unit.-. audio-vi>ual aid>, and othrr mattirials rdatt^d to 
ihrir tfarhin^^ t'\piTii»n«*t»>. 
'\\, ^uidt* ihr b«*^nnnintr t«*aclnT in undtTstandin«r tlu* total or«rani/.atiou 

ol tht' niodiTn M-hool. 
To tWflop rrrtaiu ini{>ortanl abiliti»*> involviu! in plafuiin^^ tt-arhin^r- 
lrarnin«z a« tiviti**.-; in ortrani/in»r matfrial> of instrurtion to providt* 
lor Ihf mdividual m^rd.-. intiTr>t>, and rapa«Ntii»> of youth: in han- 
dliriL' n)ulinf rli»mrm> «d' « laN**room mafia^rfHfnt: and in i*valuatin<r 
[ ;jTovvtli. 

lu rufitimir thr diA flo puiru t of »»>si'H Hal pt^rsonalitv rharartrri.^tir.s of 
tr.irhrr- >u li a.- l)r»*adth «d* in^lTl^**^, « urio>iU . di'pt'fulability, anil 

ronpiTation.^ 

Ihr uniijUf obj«*rtiv»> to bi* a» hi*A»*d in thf urban I'nvironnu'nt, inrlutl- 
ini: it> .-rhooU and >orial a:ri*nrirs» wrrv a> follovv>: 

Karh -tudfUt >h(»uhl b»- abb* to id«*ntif\ a varit^tv (d rnviromnt-ntal 
uillut in » - that rnnlriliutt* to tht* attitudf> ami f«M«lin«i:> which a rhild 
brifiu's to M-hooK 



Kuril >lu)uM 1m- iihlr to l\A ii variety nl' n-MUirrr?; llial lit- iiiijilil 

tap ii>a prniV.NMonal IfaciuT to provide a»i>taurf Ui i\\r >lu(lrfil.N 
uiitlrr \u> rf>poii>iliility. 
r.ai li >lU(lriit >liunl(l 1m* alil»* to itlnitiU s4»viTal uay> in wliicli roiii- 
iiiiiiul) ap*nri»*> ruiilriliulf to llu* prul)l*»!n> llial lia\t' hrvn uirui'iiini 
v\itli nrlian «l\\rll«Ts lV*»liiiirs (if p<)\vrrl»\v*n»». (lrptTr«()iializa» 
tioii. aliriiatiuiK ctr.) 
Karh >ln<lfiil >ln>nl(l 1m* alilf to i(lt*nlil\ uay> in wliirli thrM* ap»iM'i«\«* 

roiilriliulr li) llir n*><)liili()ii «il {\u>r prolilnns 
I'.acli >tn(l(*iit >li()ul(l Im* alilt* Ut ulruiWs M*v<Tal \\ay> in which Ik* iia> 
pt*iS()iiall) n >p()ii(l(-(l to the urhati riiviroiitiiriit aiul thr a«;^Il(*i(*^ 
uilii wliii'li \\r has worked. 
Karh slnilfiil >Im>uI(I 1m* alilf to spccil'x M'vrral wa\> in which llir black 
coininnnit) of ln(lianapuli> or Miiwr .sr«;inciit ot it ha^ hc(*n critical ol 
inncr-cit\ m'IiooU and pn)piw ways in which the >chooU could he 
more rc>pon>ivc toMH*h crilici>fn>.^ 
ThcM- ohjfctivo \>rrr (h-vclopcfl hv the rri' >laiT workin*: din^'lly with 
Manner lions* and the* other M)cial a;r(>nci(*> involved. 

I he e\perieiu'«'> a.N.MM iated with the pro<:rani were ol two inaj«)r In pe>: 
tho>e l\ pieal i)l >lufi»*nl leai'hin': e\p(Tience> in or related t«i the M'hool 
proiTaiu and tln)?^' coninvte*! with tlie lar^rer ln(hanapoli> c«i!niiuinil\ . 
>iiH I- ihr tornier «Ap»Tienc»*> are well known to proie>.sional>, noelYnrt i> 
made to dcM HIm* tln'in, I lie C(»niiniinily experience pro;n*ani, <*oordinated 
l)\ l latnier lh)nM*. ron>i>ted oi' four part.s. Tlie i'irst wa> a set of nark 
t'xiH'rwnrvs in one or more ol ionr is pe> of commnnil) a^'encie>: ^[overn- 
mental aiiem i»»>, pri\ate Mu ial at:encie>, pre»iire ;sronp>, and «*oinininiit\ 
or;:ani/.atii)ii>. 

I he ::o\enunental afxi*nci*»> indntled educational a;rencir>, offh•e^ of local 
»ro\ernnient. etnplovnient ami welfare office.^, prevention and «*orrectioiial 
a^em ie>. hoUMii^:. Iiealth and other a»:eneir> >ucli a> the Human Ui;shl> 
< .nminiv^it)n. the ( .i\il |{i':lit> ( .onimU>ion. and >o «>n. The private Micial 
MT\i« r a«ienei«> include*! ernp|o\ niriit a;reiieir>, da\ care center>, lion>iii;i 
a;:eneir^. Im mIiIi M•^^ice^. alcoliol and dru^iahus* pro«n'ani>, nii»;ranl and 
tran>i» fil aid. M»ttleuM»nt hoii>e>, reerralion proirraniN and pro^ani> Inr tlie 
a^« il. Wir pre->ure «rronp> included tlie Black l*antliers, the Jolin liirch 
'^t>cM t\. National \>>ociation for the \d\ancemrnt of (ioloreil iVople. 
Indianapoli- I'n r l*re->. Southern (!hri>tian I .»'ader>hip ( ionference. I rhan 
l.eajn»\ \lartm ( .enter Indiana ( iivil I.iherlic>(.'ommi»ioiK and liidianapo- 
li> \\otn»'n - l iheration. l liree comrnunit) or^'anization.^ participated. 
I he\ were Northea.'-l Sitle (]«miniunit\ nr»:anization (\KS( :<)). I iiited 
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NorlliHi^l \ri'a(r\U.\) arul I riiltMl South Sidr (iornrimnity Orjiani/.ation 
(I >( :()). 

\ M'l of fwpnsnrv iwtn itivs (•()ri>tiluU*(l tlu» st^cotnl asp»Tl of tin* pro- 
^Tam. I lifM- a<'ti\iti»'> parall»»l<»<l lh«» Ht)rk an-a^^ to which ?itU(l»»rit^ wrn* 
a»i»rnf(l ihirin^ a jiivi'n pi-riod. For »'\arnpl»', stu(l»»nls to »rov»»ni- 

iiHMit au-«'rn'i»'> rna\ ha\»' alt«*ri<l»Ml a riuM'tirii[ of thf (!it\ •CounU CounriK 
viMtfd ihf r<Mirt>, or aiT(»rtiparuiul a polite offu'cr on his rounds in a poPur 
car. 

\ third >v[ of »'\p»Ti»'rir»»s rna\ h«» d»'?^Tiht'd a> aradvmir and/or vultuniL 
Thi»sf iuflude-d a couive* on racism, black arts theatre, M'rninar>, special 
wffkfiid pro^rrarns, and similar experience?!, 

KinalK, th»' fourth e\p»»ri«»nc«» was that of living within tin* url)an en- 
vironmerit uride»r conditions which simulat»»d thos<» of actual city dwellers. 
Student*- spent mo.-t of th»»ir time each MMn»»stt»r in th»» urban environment 
including: a.-* mu<*h a> thriM* wiM»ki»nds each rnontlu Tht»y made use of public 
tran.-portatior) arul cop»»d with the othtT problems which urban <lwellers 
fa<*e. Sine** lhe\ li\e»d in 'Mamilv'" irroupst)f five or six sUulcnts, this too 
rnn>titiite(l a uni(jue l»»arnintr t»xperit*nce. 

For thi> rather unicpn- profrram, >tud»»nU obtained credit from a variety 
of MMirces. Kiiiht hours of <*n»dit was»»arned for student teachin^rand as 
much a^eiirht mon* hours of cn'dit for th» ,'onuiumity experiences. The* 
latter wa> ol)tairu*d from both the School of Kducatit)n and several social 
M*i«-iir«- d»»partme»nU in the Colletrc of .\rt> and Sci«'nc«»s, 

The protn'arn for »'h»frn*ntar\ majors wa> quil»» similar to that for >econfl- 
ar\ rnajnrs. Differeiu'es we-re due lartrely to the fact that «»l»'rnentary majors 
t\pirall\ -tudent teach for the tMitin* >eme»ste»r, rec»»i\in»r fift«»en hours of 
credit for the rxperi»*nc»*. How»»v»t, elernentarv* rnajor> were re|»*ased for as 
manv a> three afternoorw each w»'»'k to participate in the conimunitv ex- 
pfriences proirram. In -ome inslanc»»s, thi> timt* wa> conc»*ntrated in a 
bl(M k of fiiur or fi\e w»*»»k>. 

One of lh»' imiqm* admini.-tratixe feature.- of the projrram involveil a 
Mib< ontrat t with FlanneT Ilou>4*, a M)cial servict* a«renc\ in Indianpoli>. 
Tlii> «*ulM*»>iitract b»*tweeri Flarnier IIoum* and Indiana I niver-ity - 
appniveel in advance* by tiu* Office* of Kelucation - permitt»"d FlarmtT IIoum* 
toMT\e a- the eo<)rdinalintr a»r»'nc\ for the* comrnunitv e»xpi»rieru*e part of 
the pniiTram. \ltlu)u;!h techriicalK. it> work wa> reviewi'd and >upenisi»d 
li\ ptTMinnel <d tlu* I riiv»*rMt\. tlw practical affairs of thi* pro»n'ain wen* 
aflnuni-tered h\ Klann»T Hom>»». The re>uU wa> one o*' tho>e rare o<*caMon> 
whfi! a uni\«T-it\ cn'dit for a pro*.^!!! a(lrnini>l» red Ity an a;r»*n('\ 
olhiT than the publi< M*h<H)U, From a projjran) >tarulp<»int, the operation 



\\a^ mon* <li\»TM». Marliii <riitiT oflVn^l a coiirst' in nxrv rt'latinns, 
ami ollirr a«rfiirif'» parlicipaliMl in i\\v pro\i>i()ii of ho[\\ field and ,<fiiiiiiar 
r\pfrii'!UT>. \\ all of [\\r parilv •iroups callftl for in TTT <xni<lfliiit> 
v,rrr n*pn*>fnlfil, lfinli*<l lo riMnaiii in n»lalivf i.Nolation from oin* 
anotlttT. Thr lAi'fplion^ \\i*n* tin* School of Kthicalion and thf sdiooU and 
tlir School of Kducation aini the social a^t*ncic.v cspccialU Kluiiiicr [1ou.m\ 
\c\i*rtlic|e*NH, ii \\a> a \cr\ \iahli* ;irranj:cinciit. 

I lie I rhun (*olla^r llrrkrnfl was another component of the I rhaii Kdu- 
I alioii IVoiirain. Its ohji'cli\i' \\a> to afford parliripanls an opportunity for 
a hricf hut total iiinncrsiou in tlu* inulti*facctc(l, inticrcity culture A 
l\pical uccke'inl he*;:an at I :()() p.m. on Krida\ and ended on Sunday after- 
noon. \\ hilc acti\itic> \aricd from \\i*ckend to \>eckeiuK a typical wtrkend 
mtiihl include* the l\)||o\vin«i: 

1 Orientation to the pro<;ram aiul to the cit\ of Indiaoapohs a( Flanm*r 
llou.M*. 

*M»>ervation in iinicr-cil\ m IhioI.'*. 

\ iMlin«: and/or ealin*: in wclfan* homer*. 

\ttendam*e at Southern (!hri>lian l.eader>hip (ioidVrence, ()p<*ratioii 
lircadha>ket ItalK. 

Attentlance at a lilack \rt> Theatre and discussion with the cast. 

\Uendance at >ton*fronl and \\»*ll-estahlislietl hiack chun'hes. 

Xcroinpanv in>: a patrolman on hi> rounds in a police car. 

Xllcndance at >e>fion> of numi»*ipal court. 

'MJap * >e^p»ion> willi a \ariel\ of imlividual^ and •rroui),**. 

l*articijialion m >ur\e\ >of iimer-cil\ nei»:lil)orliood>» 

l'.alm*r meal> in iiuu*r-< ilv re>latiranU«. 

\ i>iliiiir iniun r-cil\ hars. 
Willi ran* t*\ct*plion> \\lu*n* "x holarships" \vt*re provi(hMh each [larticipanl 
paid Sir).(M) f»)r lilt* \\i*ekt*iul e\pi*ri<*iice. Thi> covered incalj^, lod^nu^^and 
Muui* a>pt*i t> id lran>porlali(m. The li>l of j)articipanl> im*luded graduate 
and umh*ri:raflualt* >tudciit>» fa<*idt\ , >laff, and a<hiiini>tralor> of the I Hi* 
\t*r^il\ . faculu aiui admiui>lralors of puiilic schooU,and n*pre>cntatives 
from honn*^ and a«:enrii*s in ihe ctimnnmiU . < hir re»*ords >hoH that more 
tiian jno piTMUiH allen»l**d llw*s»* >4*»ion>. 

I he ( rhan (Itillaire \\i <*kcnd> had consid«*ral)le valut* in exposintj indivi* 
ilual- to iht* i idlure of llu* iiint*r i il\ . Tlit*\ al>o n*pn*seiit(*d an i*\ct*llenl 
rt cnnlmenl d**\ice fur llu* I rhan S**me>lt*r IVo*jram. Thi> was t*ven more 
true in latt*r \**ar- \\lu*n the \v»*(*kt*nd pro'iram dn*H upon iht* >einester 
pn»i:ram for it.- -laff and idt*a>. Thu>. each compont*nl of llu* I rhaii Kduca- 
lion Proirrarn reinfon cti and vva> n*infon t*tl h\ iht* otht*r roiupoiieuts. 



Multiplf \rt> IVojiram 



'Y\u* Multiple \rls or 'rhrt'r \rl^ IVojrrain. as it wa> al>o rallt»(l, of'lVrrd a 
(Tcativt'M'oiu'rpt a[)pn)a('li to t('a<*hin|: ituisi(\ art, and inovrinnit. It ruin* 
lunt'd a ^adnatt* pro^a'ani tor training; ^ptu'iali^ts in tlit* arts with a school 
firouTani which intr»rrati»d instruction in thr thn»t» arts for t^lrnicutar) 
M'hool pnpil>. Thr projrraiu was developed and inij)lcnu»ntcd l)y [)rolV>s<)r> 
in tht» School of Music. School of Kducation, and School of H»»alth. Physi- 
cal KducatioH, and KtTrt»ation and 1)\ spiTiali>t teachers in the Monroe 
(iouniy (ioiunuMiity School (iorporatiou (M(X!S(!). 

(ionc«»ptnall\ . the projirani [)rovid*»s childn»n with a way to understand, 
conipn»ln»nd. enjoy, and use the arts in daiU living. T\\r program depend> 
on »'\ploratiou of niedia>>ouud, inia^ce, luovtMUt^nt and th(*ir (]ualities--aiui 
\\a\> of or|zani/.in»i theui in time and space. T\\v n»lat«»dnes^ and differences 
of tile >tructun»d elcnit»iib* of t»ach art are einphasizt»d and taufiht in an 
increa>iii»: spiral of e\pt»rieiice.> at each jrrade level. The structured ele- 
ment."^ of pattern and rhythm, time and im*lody. color and e\pressio!i, 
.^iiiiplicitv and <*oiiipit»\it\ of t«»\tiire, form and desi»n» an* e\aniim»d by 
pupil> throu»ih a MTie> of [)articipative e\p(»rieii(:es. 

The Three \rt> Projrrain develt)p*»d l)asieally from three current theorie>: 
the tlit»or\ of coiict»ptual striicturinjr, the theory of creativity in the clas>- 
room, and tin* perceplioii-deliiieatioii theory of June McFee.^ 'I'he theory 
of conceptual structuring! tMii[)litLMzes t^iviii|r student an uiider>taiidiiijz of 
the fundanieiital structun* thn)u»^li tin* pn»s<»iitatioii of ba^ic concepts. The 
individual niu>t bt» ablt* to cat*»jx«>rizc lii> *»\perieiices in order to recopii/.e 
the ^aiiit* concept ill a >li*rlitly diff*»n»nt form. In relation to this theory , 
lilt* lt»vel of maturity dt»termim»s the coinpl**\ity of the learniufz experience*, 

I he M»coiid theory is l>as«»d cm tin* as'ium[)tion that creativity i> the pri- 
mary iiieaii> of learniuii. The proj^rani offen»d e\peritMices which made ust» 
of cn»ative iiivolvt»nn»iit a> a int»aii> of actjuiriii*: coiice[)b*. The eiiiplia>is 
v\a.-t)fi en'ativity in art, music, and daiic** ratli*»r than on performance. 

The perceptioii-*l*»lim»ation tlit»ory sujni«»st^ M»veral factors which affect 
an ifidividualV art [»roduction>. 'i'lie.M* factors an* n»adiiies> in terms of 
phy sical and p«Tceptual devt»lopm*»iit. th*» p>ycliolojiical (»iiviroiinient, lht» 
ability to handle information, and d«»linc»ati<>ii, which bas<»d on readiness 
for perceptual csperiences. 

riie projrrani was desijnied to lit»lp cliildnMi: 
I nderstafid the basic conceptual structun* of each of the art> and tht» 
intern»latedm»>> of tin* arts. 
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{MTrt'ptual a\vari»n«'N^ 1)\ jrivinfT ?itu<lrnt opportuiiitits for 
f\ptTi«»iirt»> in piTcrivirifi^ orfrani/.iri}:, an<l uMnj: liL^ concrptual inft)r- 
Illation. 

l)('VfK)p iTi*ativr potential l)\ providinjj siicct»ssful (Trativ«» fXptTifnc*»s, 
|)r\i»U)p sornr .-skills tor «»\pn»ssion arul (M)nirnuni<'ation in rarli art. 
Kncoiirafif rnjo\nirnt ami satisfaction in tin* participation and um» of 

thcM* arU with personal involvement. 
|)t»\elop an al)ilit\ to make aesthetic deiMsions hy relatin}^ their oWii 
arti«»tic cn'alion> to art in their irnmiMlrati environment. 
ln>tru<iion in the multiple arts was olTen*(l to graduate and underjn'ad- 
Half student.-* diiriiij: the retrniar academic \ ear and in special summer 
work>ho{)>. Some of the expected onteom«»s tor this component were: 
\ .-ound curriculum in the fine arts from a cofniitive-perceptual level 

and an t*\periential le\fl for elementary sehool children. 
\ eadn* of public m IiooI teachers who are trained to teach a multiple 
art> ciirrieulnm and who can as>ist student teachers to implement 
Mich a curriculum. 
Kim* arts profesMirs who can conceptuali/e, in.'^tall, administer, moni- 
tor, and demoriT^trate a mnltiplt* arts protn*am. 
( *.la?v*n)om teachers more receptive to fine art.*^ in the daily selection of 
It^arniiifi activitit»s and in tin* recopiition that the arts ate an impor- 
tant nifan> to eommunicatt* human feelintrs and aspiration>. 
(ira<luate r^ludenU experienced in the use of a multiple arts curriculum 

and eommitt(*d to introducing: it in other schools and ctille^es. 
Special teacher^ a\ailahlt* to tt»ach and demonstrate hefore other spe- 
cial tt»ach**rs enrollt»d in summer workshops. 
The nr>t int«»ni.- t^ntePMl the pro«rrani in th*' fall of 1%7 before TT[ had 
.^tarlfd. l)urin»r th«* M*cond M*nn*st*»r of the year, the projrram was 

iniliated in llunler and Kim Heitrhts t»lt»mt»ntary schools. Th«» staff, under 
the direction of tlit» .'^chool of Music, consist*»d of 2 interns teaching; 2 half 
da\^t»acli \\et»k in vm h school. Hurin^ l%9-70, the prop^am was con- 
timifd at liunttT School with tvo inttTUs in a t*»am t«»achin^ approach five 
oiif-half day> a w«***k. 

In P>7U-7I a combination of TT T funds and fumls from Monro*' (iounty 
('.omrnimitv Scliool (Corporation mad«* it possiI)le to expand the protn-am 
to a total of MX elfincntar) .-chools. InvolvermTit had now jjrown to co- 
ordination arnontr thn*** Indiana Kniversity profes.M)rs, six <rraduati* stu- 
dent-*, and >e\cn XKiCSC! t«*acln*rs. The normal plannin;:. performance, and 
c(»ordinatio?i schedule for pcrsoum'l was iU)W fivi* one-half davsa week, 
lcam> were d«*\«'loped in each xdiool uml«T the direction of tlie music 



lfacli»T. it) turn. ua> a>fiislt'(l liv ifir «^a<lualr as>i>laiil>. 

rr r in\t)l\t'ini»iil lM'»raii ill thf MimiutT wilfi an rxU^iMNt* Wi>rk>ln)p 
uihliT tlir ilinrtioii of uiiiN«'rsit> facull\ in i\u' ihrt-f arl> int'llHul lor llio 
art, nuiMr, aiul |»livsii*al «*<lufalioii ti'arlitT> ut' ihf t'lt»infnlar\ srliooU. All 
TT I (uiuly proNiilt'd in IU70-7L tAct^pi fur minimal workshop rxpcndi- 
lurt'>. utTt' UM'd It) [)r()\i<li* stip«*ml> l\n >i\ jj[ra<luali* a>>i>tanls in arl> 
nuiMt\ and tlamv. i )nt» M(X!S(; inusii' tfarfitT also rt'CfiNfil rtMnunfralion 
to MTVf a> o\t'rall coonlinalor and MipiT\i><)r of iUv projiram in llu' four 
TTT x'liooU. 

In lilt' Indiana TTT Proji-rl providt^l finuU to conliiiut- multi- 

|ilr art> in Hroadx icw Srliool dui' to ltii» fa\ oral)lf n^ponst* of >lud*»nl> and 
i\\r rvi\\irA of till' facullv . If TT T liad not provi<lt'd llif fiind> for llit» ^a^ 
arif> of two ^'radualf ^ludi'nl in>lrm'lors in llu* rnuUipIr arl.^, ihv profiram 
\\ould lia\i* l)t*(*n financiallv iinpos^ihlf in Hroadvirw Srliool. Addilionallv, 
in Mi7l-72. th** [)n)frram oprrali'd in llunlfr and Arlincrlon lliMtrlil^ Kh»- 
nit'iitarv ScluioU nilli A\ .-pi'ciallv trained sludrnl lracli«T> in llii» anM> of 
art. !nu>i(\ and daiiri': tmwt'XtT, no TTT fuiuU wrn* involvi»d in llu-sr t>vo 
M'hooU. Ill both >ittiation> tiir ;n*aduatf and niidtTtrradiiatr >tiiflrnt> 
uorkrd a> a tram uiidiT tlir dirrclion of tlir rlriiirntar\ si'huol mu>ir 
trarlit'r. 

Thr o\tTall reaction It) tlir Miiltiplt* \rl> Proirram lia> hrrn favoralil**. U 
\\a> tilt* fonM*iiMi> of o[)ini()n at a Partiripaiil^' Advi^orx lioard mrrlin»r in 
tin* fall of l*)7n. that tAlra idYort was iirtMlrd in lrainin«^' int«Tii>and x'liool 
rorporatit)!! ptTsiuiiirl quili* llioroutrlilv l)t*forr rntrancr into tlir program. 
rhi> prol)lriii \\a> xdM^d tlirou<^li iii-M*r\ir** s*»miiiar> and Minimrr work- 
>hop.'* which wrn* a uiiiqiu* and iiitrjn'al part of tlit» [)ro*n'ani. In a frw 
(•aM'>» >nu\r M hfdulin»r {)rohlrin> had to lit* allrvialrd; howr\«T. llir com* 
hinrd rfforl of I iii\rr>it> farulty, M'hool princi[)als, and (*la^>rooin tt»arli- 
«T> ^n'ratlv lf»fiit»d t»r t^liminatrd thi> factor a> a pn)l)lrm. An additional 
rtMpitst wa>r(»rci\cd from teachers to have* tin* multiple art> more related 
toM)rial ^tudie>aiid liolidav ^ w ithout aliandcmintr the interwo\en frame- 
work (d* the three arl>. Thi> re jue>t wa.** aeli*d upon imrnediatelv by all 
concerned. 

No pro*iraiii re»:ardle» of quality or acct^ptance i> without it> difficu!tie>. 
The lllo^t >erit)U> handicap to tiie \hdtiplt* Art.- iVoifram lia> ht*en in the 
matter td finance. I^ick of NU^CSC! fuiid> to t*mplov ct*rtain >peciali>t> and 
lai k t»f I ni\ersit> lunct. m) liea\il> depiMident upon fedtTal fundintr, to 
liu\ intern lime wa> and i>. the nio>t x*riou> pndjiem. Another handicap, 
although continuallv dimini^liiiitr. i> thorou>rli trainiii^r and undcr>tandin^ 
amon^'all the partieipanU in the protjTam. 



rill' Miiltiplf \rl^ Proixraiu i> pn»>«»iilK an o\}{'nn\ lor >tiult»ul teaehrrs in 
lh»* I)i\iMi>ii t)t' I fai'hrr Kduralioii and i> optTablt* in two M'h()ol>. t niv«T- 
>il\ iODrdiiialDrs an* working: v\illi >tii(ltMil> in Karl\ ( '.hildlnMul Ktkication 
in a rtiniiuin <1 luf iIkmU appn)acli. In MC^T k lhi^ >anif a[)proach will hv 
iiiwn lo >tnili»nU in t\\v Knron* Prop-am. Wwrv i> a strong [)osMl)ilily that 
tlic [»ro>.Taiu will (Apaitil into t wt) ailditional m*IiooI> that ha>t* music >|h»* 
ciali'^l.* Iraint'd in the ori^xinal Mulliph* Art> Prop"am.^ 

S4*ron(lar\ MalluMiialirs iVoiirani 

\\\r S<»fon(lar\ \lath«»inalir> Pru^rram, orijjinalK calltMl ihv (Jfomftry 
Pri»uTam. wa-. t)ni' ol tin* first two projiranis implt'iUfuttMl hy tht» Indiana 
ri 1 Projfrt. 1 hrt't* of lh«» lour I TT paril) jrronp^ wtTf in\(dv«Ml from thr 
h^mnnin^. Int ludtMl \>rrr niii\frsit\ proffN^ors and >liidfnbs from tht» 
\latht»malii DcparlmtMU m thf (inllfm* of \rl> and ^(•i(•n^t•^, from Mathr- 
ruati* > 1 dm alij»n in ihr School of Kdiuation. and M^ccuulary school t«*ach- 
t r> of matht»malir> fri)in tht \h)nn>c Couiil) (iommurhly School (Corpora- 
liufi. I.ai'h (if lht>c ;rroup> wa.-^ in\ol\fd in an inlcfiralcd pro^rram of 
working* and li*arnin;r tojit^thcr. 

I hi* iilijfrtiNt"* for ihr proi,Tain wi*rc a> f(dh)w>: 
1(» iii»dalf tht» ircoiiiftry coiilfnl in llic nndcrjrradiialc lcach«-r education 

proL'ram lur pro-pfi li\t» chwnt-nlary and >*-condary mathciiialics teachers, 
lo tipdali* the fonltwil l>ack«.Tound of pre->ervire and iii->ervice teach- 
ers ami <lepartmenl head.- h\ leaching' the m»w content, 
lo update thiMontent harkfironnd of matlit^matics «*diication facult\ 
and ^Tatluate -tiidenU m> that meth()d^ in^tniction could he articu- 
lal»*d with ihe new ( ontt^nt courstv. 
li> -IrciiL'then the hjifli m IiooI atld juni«>r hii^h m'IiooI 'itMimctrN' curricu- 
lum and a> a re>ult. to impro\t» teaching; and the u^e of new materials 
U\ i la»room tearhcrsand -tudent tt»aelier>. 
l.ach izroup took the lead, with a^^i^tance from tht» otlit^rs, in iniplciiicnt- 
iuii dilhTent MM^menU- of the projrratn. During' the fir^t \ear. when •reonie- 
try c'onr-e> wt-n- n»vi>e«l. tfie mathenialieian> a»nined tin* leadership rolt\ 
I ht tcai her<» and a i!iethod> prole>M>r [)ro\ ided aNM>taiH*e i>y reactinjr to 
tlie reNi>iun> ami di>cuv»in;r their im[dication> lor >chool fnathematics. 
>t»nie !»l the I onrept^ which ri»ct»i\ed added tn^atiiicnt in llie revisiMl 
eourst*- un hide -\iniiietry. lran^fo^uation^, t»lt»mt»iitary topolucrical no- 
tii»n>. r(»n\tAil\ and \e( tor>. I)uriti;i a "triu! nin" of ihr courst»> in the 
-ei i»nd \ far. a inathematii > education profe>.-Hor. two trraduatt* >tudenU, 
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ami M \»Tal li-at lirr> ^^look'' lluMoursr witli undtTixriulualf >tihlfiil> in 
♦•lf!iM'!itar> and M'condan f(liualit)ii. Tlm>. all n\' i\\v kv\ j)arli( ii)a!it> in 
tlir projrraiM Hen* l)n»u»rlil up to dalf with rviriml io i\\r iirw jifomt^lrx 
cnrilfnt. \> a n*Mill. llif iii«*lln)d> profr^or hviivt pn^partMl It) makf 
paralltd rf\i^ic)!i> ir! llit* niflht)d> ronrs*- aiul llif pHl)lif scliool IfaclnTs 

U'tttT rijllipprd to .MT\icf roIlU^Ill Urrd> of lIuMr >lu<lfllt tracllrfs. 

\It»n*t)\rr. llir foiilfiil oT iiiallifinalii > rlasM*> in sfrondarx m'Iu)o1> wa> 
aUo iinprovrd llin)u«ili llif pn)C(*». 

|)iiriii«r M'cond yar. llif niclln)d> pn)IVsM)r. Iu> i£radHalf asM>laiil. 
and ihv puhiii- m Ii»m)1 tradifrs irradiialiv a»umrd tirfaItT n'>p()nMl)ilil> tor 
ifadrr^lnp. allliou'rii iIm* inallifuialit^ prolfSM)r conliiuifd in ihv program 
Ut iA}>vr\r i\\r imparl of llir n«'\\ conlfiil in llif >rlH)ols. Inuufdialflv tnl- 
|t)\\inil tli«- courM*.- in iirornrlrv and inalhtMUalirs inflliod>. >li<)rl inrfliniis 
wvr*' \\rU\ lo plan and coinplflr adniini>lralivf arrantrrnifiil> for sliidfiit 
tcacliiii'i \s\\'u'\i \\a> ^ lirdulrd lo lakr plarf during i\\v i'\r>i v'l^hi \\vvk> <d* 

i\\r M'conil M tni>ltT. 

\ M'CDiid >vi of tnrrliiiir>, of lon^T durnlioii and irrfalrr infornialit\, 
uT«-\\ out of 111.' I*ir>l. llfld in the lioino of tin* participant^ lliron^lionl llir 
iatt«*r liaifof llif fir-^l M*int*>lrr. llifM* mcrtiniis **nliann'd rapport of llit* 
-ludt'iiU and Mip»*r\ i>inti ti*at li**r>. \> tlir lime for .-tudrnt lt»a«'l)int; nran*d. 
it bccanif apparent wliidi pro>p«*» ti\r t»*a( hfr> would work nio.^t «df«*( - 
ti\' I\ witli wliicli >up»*rv iMn>i t«*ai lifrs and li\ niutnal clioicc. llu*y w«Tf 
pain-d witli onr anotluT MAtTal \\i*i»k> prior to tlir >tudrnt tca< hin^ ptTiod* 
'\ \u> ^adual introduction of tin* -ludciit tt achrr> to tlirir Mip«T\i>in^ 
t»M« her** and tlu'ir rla>>roorn>. cornplflflN or partialU Milvcd in advance 
M)inc of tlic problem- u>ualK a»ociatcd willi adjn>tmrnt to the student 
t«*a( IniiL' cvperi 'nee. \> a rcMill, tlu* >tudent> felt more comfortable in 
their new role* a:» teaclier- and did a more effective job. 

^uper\i-ion of tlie >tudent> wa.-^ provided primariU b\ the cla>sn)om 
teacluT*. In addition, eacli -student wa>ob>er\ed by tlie protrram coordina- 
tor and In- L'raduatc a»i>tant. ami feedback wa> provided in aft«T*>* lu)ol 
di>t iiv^ioii'-. 

l n»m llie >tudent>* point of \iew, tlie inteirratioii of mathematii's < on. 
tent and nictluMl- b»*tter e(]uipped tliem for tlieir Icacliin^ a»itrn!uent.-. 
Si verai n-ed iimo\ati\e teacliin^ proc«Mlnn*s ami introduc«'d non->laiulard 
matliematn ai topn >. Two were able to tcacli full unit> in tran>f<»rnialional 
L'eomctn and otliers (dfered umt> in probabiiilv at two dilferefit «n*a<le 

level.. 

huriiiL' a proirrnni ••valuation retreat held in late March 1071, there wa.* 
;:eueral t «»n-M'nMi> that thi* proirram liad been >ucceH>fid in achievin«i it> 



n|ijiTli\ and llial tnanv a>prcl- nfil >IumiM Im- n'tain«Ml in futurr jin>- 
iirarii-. I li» ;»-nfi t <it tlir |ir<»::ratn jiidjird rnn>l MircM*»fiil \>a> tlif t hiM* 
• i»nprraliun and ra|>[M»rl llial liad «l**\rlo|MMl Im'Iwi «'n ihr nirtnt>rr> of thr 
j[nnip. parlh idarU tlir Irat lifis and -^linlrtit IracluT.-. To itiativ . llii? 
t>|>rraln»n alnii»* tniMiil a iin^alU iniprovrd >ludrnl l«'aclun»i r\(MTi<*titT. 

I lir j»rt);:rarri lia> rnniiriu«M| to nprral*' in .'•uIimmjiu'iiI vfar> in ftiurli tin* 
-ami* rtianniTa- il ilid \\l)«'ti il lir>l lifiiafi. I'hr tnallirtnalio ('tiiirM'> liavr 
lit rn in-tallt d a> llif "n'i;nlar"( (inr>«'> in llii> MMpimcr and pnibaliU \>ill 
ntil r»*<pnri' anv niirn«'dtalf n'\i>MMi. ilir inl«';zralitjn of nu'lhnd> ami >tu- 
tlt-nl l«-ai Inn^' llinni^li inlnrriial i (inla«-l> arranurd in ad\anrr runtinur> al 
till- [irr^ rii lituf. I" inall\ . diM ii?N-i»in> arr ^'urrmllv und»T\va\ lt>in\(iUf 
-•»rni* M liiHi|>and IrarluT- *)Ul>id«- llu* \1(!(!>(! >\>t«'rn. In >iniirnar\. llir 
NTntniarv \lalJi«*tnali( > TruuTatn lia> Uvru a |»n>;:rani in v^liirli llir drri>t(in 
niaktT- \\d\r U't-ri lli** )tnpl«'tni'nltir* a> wfll. Wliilr it v>a> nc\<T <'n\i>i(ifird 
a- a lar^'i- pri>;:ratn in rilluT nntnlM'iv or n'Miiir( r>. it lia> ain'adv MT\rd 
niurr llian .",() i«Mrli»T> and -luilmt lrarti«T>. In iIh* fiilnrr. il v\\)vv{rii to 
prii\ \i\r a ln;:li tpialilv [ini^ratn Ui v\ri\ ^rrralrr nunihrr:- of pn-M-nit r and 
ni-<rr\i< lrai lMT>, 

r.arlv l'.\{i«Tifnrr IVo^rani 

I hr Karlv Kpmrnrr rruu'ratn l»r^an a> a |»latnun': ♦•fftirl tluriti:: iUr 
l'Cn.71 aradrrnii yar. "Karlv rvprrimi i- rrfiTrrd In llir nrrd of utidrr- 
u'raduali - In anpiin* t'ir-lliand r\|»Tirnr»- in m IiuuI- anti nlluT M*iiin«:> ^^♦•ll 
in advani n|' >indrtil Irarlnn*: piTind. I \\r ralit>nalr fnr dnitJ»r m» wa.- 
In llirrn a -♦•n-r t>l' wlial m ln»(d> ami Irat liin;: wrrr likr loti^' lirfun* 

\ \MTf a.-k»Ml In tnakr a ran »T i t)tnnii-.tnt*nl tn lra<*lnn;r. Tlir n*>nllinfi 
f.irlv t \|)fnrrh r- d»>i;:n«Ml pninaril\ lor I'rolinwn. >n|»li(ininn>. and 
jurnnr^ \yrrr inlmdtMl In |» ad In a drc i.sjtwi nnl In imrU or a tnnn* pniduf* 
livi- -lnd<-nl h a* liin;i »*\prri«*n( i\ 

I litTi- an Iwu rnnrM*> iti .n IhhiI of Kdm alinn al Itidiatia I nivrr>it\ 
llial n*at |i \irliiall\ r\rr\ >hni«*til in rlrrnrtiUirv and MTnndar\ rducalidiu 
* n|' i|i...r i.^ Inlrndn» linn In I facliin': (TKH)) arul tli«' nllirr i> lliitnan 
|)«*\rlnpinrni atnl l.tMrninL' ( l*JH(J). TIwm' an* tlu* nidv Iwo inulti-MM iinnrd 
«niir^«-> rnpnrfd i»t all undiT^radiialr -tudrni.-. In in>nn' iniph'ttu'tilalion 
nl llir l.arl\ I \p«Ti«*nrf IV(>uT*atn tlial I'MiUr/l iVntti llir platinin^'. tlir 
[imlr-M.rM Mnptlinalnr- ri>|inn>i|,|f t(»r llu*>r cnur-f.s urn* itnilrd in [lartiri- 
pah' HI llif rarU di-i u^-inn- nf ilir prn;5*ain and {\ir appninlmml of it> 
prrMiiuirl. I rnrn iIi»*m« di>rn>,-inri> r\n|\rd a Irani <il pcr.-on.- wlm wnuld 
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drvflop plan> for thr proirrani. Tin* train inrludrti not only professors and 
iiraduali* -ImlcnU bul tra( lit r> and conifnunity rrsourcr p^•r^on^ v\ho wiTe 
paid lor llu'ir roritrilmlion>. MVr aw >«'nit>trrV (Irliheralions. a report 
wa> prt-pariMl oullininii objtrti\i>. IVld r\p«TU'n(v>, and academic rxprri- 
vuco thai lo I'onipriM* llu* projrrani. '\ i\h\r 111-6 liedow pro\i<lt> illiis- 
lralion> ot* iIu'm* n'( (MnnHMidalion> in four major « ale»p)rirs; l\Ts<»nal, 



Table III 6 Recommended Kxperiences 



Objectives 



Kxprrieitres in Schools 
& (lunnnunit) 



Instruct* Mial Kxp<'rit»nces 



P*>rsonal 

KlOO (iivcn a personal inter. Obscne several situations 

action situation, the in the cla>9*room, on tlu- 
P2B0 individual can \erball> plav uround, aiul huich. 
state the frflitm> of room and write a action 
another person to thetti. Cheek with tlie 

( hdd or tlie teacher to 
attempt to determine tlie 
validitv of your observation 
Rt'lotififi tn EAiu iitional Tfwory- 

FinO Civrn a specified IlM Develop a list of l)ehavioral 



of matcrv skilU. the 
mdividual <aii rate 
student proirresfi in 
attaminu them. 
Rvlatitiff to thv Schoi>i 
FUK) ( Jiven the parents 

>rrved bv a '*c hool. 
1*280 thr individuaUill 
lKM-om«* a\^ar»* of th»* 
mifiorlaiu e ot* the 
tfac her parent re- 
!ati(»n'»hip. 
Rf*latinft to th*" Community 
FHMMIiveti the rwipnlatu»n 
area *»f the si hooL 
thr intiuidual v*\\\ 
a»ev* th«* M)( i(>. 
fitjiiomle h'vrl and 
thf rthnit and par- 
etital a>piratn»n«i a> 
{hv\ rrlatr to the 
hool. 



objectives atid teach a child 
the specific skills in a sub- 
ject area. 



Obsene a parent-teacher 
cotiferetice. Visit homes of 
paretilji. 



Spt^nd some tim«* with the 
<:.\PfieUl workrr. Visit 
Headstart Program. Vwt 
homes with xicial ntirker. 
Attend PTO meetinti. Dis- 
cu?^ childretrs probl«*tns 
with the nurse. 



Video-tape in classroom 
tlie different aspects of 
the role of the teacher. 
I 'SI* protocol materials 
for reacti(m, and small 
jjroup rtde playing to 
denumstrate caUM* and 
effect. 

Mauer "iJehavior Dbjec- 
tives 

lUoom "l.earnitiu for 
Masterv" 



Pamphlet on parent- 
teacher confereiues. 
Film "Hennv, KhUd 
Who dheab." 



Kf'ad: "Slmns and i<ub- 
urhs * and "ImjKis'^ible 
Kevohition. " Films: 
• The Way It Ur -Web- 
>ter's (irovf." and 
•'Mark«*d for Failure." 
Protocol material: 
" IVtise lmp**rfect.'* 
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K«*lal!im l<> I* cliu alional 'rh«u)r\ , Krhilin*; to ihr School, and Kolalirifi to 
the ComrnuniU'. The actual report carried several pageti of recommenda- 
ti<)ii> iiiidtT thf.M' t ati*»iori«*>. 

|)ijrin«; ihv >priiit; MMnr>lrr, a linritiMl proj^rain oi rarly experiences was 
proxidt'd to >liiilcnU in eN»rnrntar\ education. This fifhl trial <)f the pro- 
|.Tarn pro\ided nian\ inM^^hU whirh wrn* incorporated into a n*vised 
de>criplion at ihr end of the \ ear. 

• K\ahiation 

In 1070-71 , the* "\ear of expansion/' a half-time ^valuator was em- 
plovt-d for the TTT Project. The other half of hi^ appoinnient wa> paid for 
1)\ tlu' 1 )«*{»artnirnl of Kdurational l*s\rholofr^ , for whorn he taiij^ht 
(•(>urM»> in tf>t> and nl(•a^urrllu•nt. The fir>l >eiucstcr of that )ear wa> 
df\ot«*d tu developing rap(>ort with >laff and >tudents of the proJ^'il"l^ and 
fornnilatiri;: with thern a *reneral appmaeh to evaluation. The "evaluation 
nioder" thai e\ol\ed fn)rn the process is displayed helow. 

In thi> niodeh evaluation i> deMtrii(*d to provide a eontiniiintr How of 
inft»nnalinn ti> projerl perM)nnel to enahle them to niak«* appropriate deci- 
>ioii>. I )eriMon> fell into one of three hroad eatejrories: (I) to eontinue the 
pnijrrani a> planned, {2) to reviw- the oriiani/.ation, enrrieuhun, .Ntaffiti;;, or 
t)ther a>perl,- ol ifie protTTani, or(.*}) to terminate tin- profrrarn at an ap- 
pnipriale point in time. \ >Uiill\ . deciMon.-^ to n-vix- or terminate wt»re 
made within a eip*inn>eril>ed context. For example, the teacher> in parti- 
cular >chot)|> did decide to terminate their participation in the project, but 
the j»n»«rrani continued in modified form in other m*Iu)oI>. 

I he dimen>ion> of the model mi^^oI two major features of tln» evalua- 
tion ellorl. l*ir>l, it \\a> to focu>on all level> of imlividual and institutional 
t han;:e. In lhi> re-prct, it did [)arallel the i)ri;;inal pro»jram ol)jective>. 

Figure lU-l Evaluation Model 

Proce.v. >tau»*> Par tici pail t> 

hustitutioiLH IndividuaL^ 

TTT Tl r Other 

Ki)rnnilatinii 
liiipiriiientatiDn 
\\v amies- 
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Sfcniiil. a \\a> i|»'>iuM»Ml lo optTiilr lliroiijifi all >la«r»'s in a i)ro«jraiii V dcsrU 
optrifnl. Sirhf m)|im- i»n)»irain> had tM*»:ut! prior to lorriiulalion ol llu- 
jtlari lor i valiialioM. could nol 1m» rxatiiitu'd in lln»ir roriuulalion .Nlajic 
\ii »'\i c'[)lion lo iIm> ua> lound in major })ro«rraiM n»vision. U«t«' «*\aluation 
I mill! l»r aiul \va> niadi* Inlorf arul (hiring i\\r planninji for or forinulatitwi 
of i\u' r**vi>ion. 

Iniliallv. ihr fiio>t itiiporlanl rliriictiMon of ihr mod**! >\a> ih** iujplt*- 
riH iiUilioti diinrnMoii. Sinrc lv\o projH'ains had hrtrun [he pn'viou,-* vrar 
and ollirr> wrn* lH*pnMin«: ronrurr^nllv with plans for rvaluation, ii \va> 
Knporlanl to d»*lrrtninf a> a rir>l >lfp whal lh«' ohj*'clivf> ana pror* '^ irrs 
ut"#*ai li i-otiiponrnt urn* and u hflhrr \va> lH'in^'itnj)h'rn«'nlrd in lh«* 
frianntT d«*>rril)i d. \\«* lio[)rd lhi> would rnahl*» n> lo allrihulr n'Mills lo 
>p«*t ifir ditnt riMons of rach pro^n'ani. **.\\vanMW»'* n»lVr> to how kn^vvl- 
fd«:fablf ihf parlicipanU urn* ahoul ihr ohj^rlivrs and [)ro( t»dnrf> ot »'afh 
program. H\ participant.^ i> tncanl holli lraitnT> atui lrain«M*>. 

Mthouu'li ifu- "prodnt r* i> u«'UtTall\ virwt'd a> lh«* output of a prolan . 
wf fi ll thai r\n\ >«>tnt' a>p»M l.'" of lhi> diin*'n>i«)n rould hr tapp»»<l lhron;:h» 
oul ihf <-our-r of ihf projrrl. 1* or r\atn[)l*'. lh*» [)rodu«*l> ol a l\vo*\\rrk 
M'tinnar ran hr tnrasurrtl at Un* end of thai M'nnnar. and >tudrfil jxTfonn- 
aui «• a> trai l!i r> ran hr niraMirrd at ihr rnd of rarh y*»ar or at olh«*r 
appropnalr oh>'T\alit)ti pninl>. 

\lan\ rratlrr> will hr awarr of llir sitnilarilv In'twrrn lhi> niodrl and tin* 
^o t alird i.WV tnodrl drvrloprd h\ (iuha and Stnffl«*hrarn. I hr conlrxt. 
in[»ul. [»rf)i r». and {)r(>(lurl >la^**> of llir (dIM* modrl do hrar rou«ih siini- 
larilir> lo our j)rorrs> >liii:r>. \it>rrovrr. i^incc <Miha i> at Indiana and hr 
liad h«*i ti invtdvrd in ihr drvrlopnirnt of thi* TTT IVo«rrain. wr do a<lniil 
to ha\inL' In'rn inflururrd hv hi> lhinkin»:. In lact. thr oripnal TT'l pro- 
p«>-a! ralh d tor thr um. t)f iht* (!IPP rnodtd. W h»*i} futnl> urrr liinitrd. thr 
d« riMon wa- tnadr to rtnplov thr >itnplrr tnodrl pn»st'nl«*d hrrr. 

Sine r thi* projrrl wa> alrracK h»*i*oiuint: ipiilr (•on)[)lr\ atul llir rvalualor 
wa:* a\aila()lr onl\ lialf*litnr. an rarlv dr('i>it)ti was fiuidr to f()ru> nio>l of 
ln> rni ririr> t)n thr IV()fr->>it)fial-^ «'ar lV(»inatn for >rvrral rrason>. Kir>t. 
ihi- pnii:rarn wa>ont'of Iwt) Iwtnin dnrijiii llir [)rrvioii> vrar. Srcotnh it 
dnl rrprr-riU a >ul)NlanliaI inv»'?^tt!u*nt of prrM)iH»»»l ami oihrr rrM)urrr> 
ihnuiL^honl llir t oun-t of thr T I T !V«)jrii. i' urthrrmon*. it did luivr TTT. 
T 1 . and ! Irvr|> of itucdvrnirnl from tlirrr pariU tn'nu[». Thus, it n»prr- 
MTilrd a kiml «»f micrortiNni *»f llir larpT proj**i*t. MnalK. wr wrrr ron- 
rrrru-d ahoni doin:: a rarrful jt)h of < v:iluation ;n lh(»M* ari*a^ in wSiirh it 
wa- umlrrlakrn. a n*>ull. tin* data rrporlrd in olhrr (•ha[)t"rs of llii> 



publiral.oii \va> iiiu>t trcqunitlv . ImiI not alv>a\> ohtainrcl i'roni tlw 
IV(»ji*^>ic)iial»^ far IVoin'am, In an\ »*v»*nt. ilw iirri^um arrouiit.^ for tht- 
iiiilMlaiH !• ill i\\r (lata follfftcd tVoin pro^ani to pro-am. 

Ill llitiTi'Iirf> 

I "Pn [ii)>al tor a (it)iniiiimit\ Kducatinnal (irntrr/' rniin«*otrraplnMl 
jiru|H)Ml pn'jiarrd lor (li.'»( ii.s?»ioii p»ir|M)M*> and for >iihnii^>ion to 
I. ill) Kiidov^mrDi KiiiuK Ma\, \^)7i), p. I. 

'2 IhuL^. J. 

1- >< liocili r. \ ir^ril K. and Lan^r, l)uait:i' i',. Supm isin^ Tt^whvr: A 

('tmlv ji>r Stuiix nl liHirhin^^ School ot Kduration, Indiana I niver* 
sit\\ 

'» Indiana 11 T working: Y'^y^ i'. Ohjrvtn rs far I rban Svmvstor l^ropram^ 

^> \lt Ke t\ junt\ Prrpurution Jor \rt, Hdniont, (.'alif.. \\ad>v>orth Pul)- 
ii.^mm Co.. |0(>l. 

* In addition li» 1 1 1 den uiiM'nb* and an intmirw with Dr. Miriiini 
<IfhiiK Srhi>'.)| (it* \hi.--i(\ the loll.)v>in;r (uihliratii>n> wwr ummI in 
thi* jirrparatiMn i#t thi> >iTlit);i: 

tIiM'l/i\ \lar\ ui Sandra Mathia>, \n Aosthctir Eduvatum 

7 linfu^h MtJtif \rts (P'-ai'tirurn paper. School td* Mu>ir) 
(M)i*t/e\ \!ar\ J. (< .ljr;iarrl \lr(!oiiut\ . .1 Mnltiplr \rts Cnrrit alum 

Strnrtun*: >/.i.v. • ^^ntum, Loiols /, /i, /// (Prafticufn paorr, 

School ul* \lu.-i( ) 
iKickiiKiiu P»ullartL S., and Ncwhrr, A., 1 Drsrription nf thp 

Intrrn Prf^aram m Thret* \ris I 'JOH- 1 969^ (Practirutn papt-r, 

Schnol (jf \lu>ir) 

\\i**l»A, .|ani\ t Drsi-nfitmn nt\»l Evalnation of an ExiH'rimmt in 
Trnvlun^ (!mitn r Ir/.s Mrtlutds ta Klcmt^ntary Toachprs in the 
l\SH t. l^nti^mni (( !ipuhli>hfd t!:<>i>. School of \hi>ir) 

\h lft\ Juin-. fWi^irntion for Art^ litdniont, (ialif., \Vad^vv ,rtl» 
hjhli>hinj:t.o.. 1^1. 




Implementation Issues and Concerns 



It i> orir tiling' to cunrri^lualizt* a program, to (Ifscrib*' inrinvalive fra- 
tun*.'* and li>l (l«*?*iral>N' oulcorru^s. ll 'i> quite another matter to implement 
the program, make ihr innovative* «»vents aetuall) oeeur, aud concretely 
rr'd\i/x ihr «*>lal)li>hrd goal.-*. There is con^derabh* literature indicating that 
rnanv puhhrized prograrri> in {)uhlic >chool> art* far mon» ''purported" than 
"real. " (ioodlad and Klein in Hehind the Classroom Door^ suggt»st that 
inrinvation.'* in man\ m hooU havt» ghostly characteristics— hard to ser, lack- 
ing in >uh>taric«*, {)oorly understood, >hadow>of tht*ir original strives. 
(Iru». (uaijuinta and Beni.-^tein^ a> v\»dl a> l*rovu>^ [loint out that the 
de>in*d goal> of [)rograms often are not reached simpK because the innova- 
tive tn dtment> an* not applied. 

Partieipant> v\lio plan teacher »»dui ati(»n programs can write lofty stat*»- 
nierit.'* about v\orth\ goaU, pr(»mi>ing activitie.'*, and redefined roles. We all 
lik** to -perulate about the "wav it (»ught to be." The blueprint for cliange 
ran hr made t(» look gooci by citing rrM»arch findings and ({notations from 
pre>tij;iou> ot[irr>. W hm the tim** c(»me> for all partie> to work-to actu- 
allv fonduct at tivitie>. modif\ brliaviors, and rnact nde>- participant> 
uftrn find tln' bhieprinU unworkable. M(»st of u.-* are bli>sfully ignorant 
about h(»w [>ainful or {»erM)nall\ diM*onif(»rting our functioning in a new 
approach i> i^oing to be. l)oid)t> ari>e during implementation over the most 
well thought «»ut concepts cfiampione({ tiuring the planning period. Such 
iloulit'^are inten>ifi»'d when participant are re(juired to change M*he(hdes, 
uive^t nu)re time, talk w ith ouUide educat(»r>. pdin(jui>h a portion of their 
p(»wer. and i om[»romi>e their tjoaJ^* [lowevt»r, it is only fn»m the>e activi- 
ties that eduratitin major> experience better teaclier pn»parati(»n pnjgranis 
and i hildren experience im[>rove(J traching. W riting about new treatments 
rnav enhanet* the promotioru\l d(»s^ier.- of pr(»fe.'*>ors but writing, alone. 
bnni:> no [>ractitioner or institutional changt*. T(» implt»ment cliange, tht» 
«-once{»t> underiiirduig the writing> rmi.<t he convertt»d into observable. 
M'tjuential. loirirallv ordered, and corn{»etently ext»cutt»d unit> of work. 

I he irnplenienlalion cube depicted below illustrates eighteen [)o»ibie 
source'* tor concern in tlie i? [jlementation of fi'*ld-ba>ed [)rogriims. Tfie 
In pes of concern (corn »*ptual. human, and technical) interact with the 



i>ruMm/i*li«>"al i:rnnj)> (u»u\rr>il\ . [)ul)lic M'lionK atui mminunilN ) llial an* 
altrrlfil h\ llir * liajiii**. \> cliaii^r \> a i\\ iiaiiiir pr<)f*» ralluT llian a >lalit* 
riilil) » |»ru|)l«w»i> ui ini|il«w!ir»ilatio»i \ar\ dUmfi a liui** diiiirnMon ([ir«»ac*li\*' 
ui |iru»r In uii[»lriMrnlali4>n. anil [irnarli\r or «Iuriii«r iriijil«'i!irnlalif)n). 1 lu' 
l)r«>kfii Iwir tlixnlin*: ihr [)rrarli\r anil [in»arli\«' >la«ir.-. inilifal«> that uianx 
Lv^U**'^ ami rt)iirrrn> an* riot r\rluM\«» to ritlnT Drir Ad^ir ur llir nihrv, Piir- 
in;r ill** |ji'nat li\i* -laizr. i»ur:. ariM* wliit li \srrv drall willi, [)o>l[)unril, 
i;!nt)n*tl i:i ill** pr»'afli\»' Adiir, In >lM>rl. lli** l'r«'t|u«*nr\ . l\ \u\ \ari«-l\ arul 
**\l*-!i^i\ **»«•» of fwrir»Tn^, i-^u«•>. and [in)hlfni> in llu* |irnarli\r ^^la*:*- ha\«» 
a t|ir**i i r •lalinn>lii[) lu ronr«Tn>» i»nr^ and [)r(»i»l»*rn> addr«'»*Ml or not 
atlilf**>MMl in ill*' [>r*'arli\*' >la»i*'. 

Fi|£ure IV-1 Stiurces ui i.oncern in the Implementatiun ol' a Kteld-Ba^d Program 
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I 111- i'iiIm' prnvidf* [hv iVaiiifwork tnr ihv n'liiuiiuliT of ttir rliaplrr. 
Huv\i-\tT iM onl«T lt» a\ni(l (lu[»liratiuii and rniplia>i/.«' iiil«T<l«'[)«'iHlfiir\ 
i*f llif iiialrrial in » ai li rrll. tli»* diM iK-ioii will b«» oriraiii/rd around ron- 
rt'l'tual. ImiiKiii. and trrluiiral roMr(Tii>. iiiiic ami urt;aiii/atioiial diincii- 
-iiui«* uill W rnii>id« nM| within tin* Irralinrnt of* tlir.M* foni'ern>. 

(Innrc'ptual ( .4)nr« rn> 

In rnanv r« >p«M l> runre'ptiial t ».iu'rrn> an* ihr priniar\ i>snr> of pn*- 
arli\«* •»t.it:«*: noiiflliflfv*. [\\rrr an* rntufptiial i»ii«»> wliirli do pla^ni** 
uni\«T.-il\ . puljlir M-huul. and roininiinilN parliripaiit> diirin»r ihr "doin*:** 
tir pri»arli\«* >[^iiiv ut pro^jrain d»'\r|upnifnt. <^hiil«» dimply, lio\> r\l«»n>i\<» 
iht M- t tini t rti'' IjtM unif in tin* proa< li\»* <d)ir i> in dinTt n'lalion>hip to tin* 
rnunlnT ot* \ial»l«* •*o|iiiiuii-» found diiritit: i\\r pirarti\r sta^r*". 

*Juf>lion^ wliifh -tiould !»• addr«'»i'd h\ program iinpl«»nH»ntor> and 
uln» li rfll»*c I \arinu'' foiurplual ronrrrns of program dt'vrlopmrnl form 
ihf nu^jor -ul> i|i\ i-ion* of thi> Motion. \\ liitr >oin»» qu»*>tion> foni> att<'ii- 
tion upon ihr uni\fr>ilv and oilifr> cIcarK ccnlfr (»n tin* publir schools or 
ihf « oniinunUv . iiu»t qu«*-tioti> dim llv or iiidircclU iinoUrall partiri- 
pa III 'jTtKipT*. 

(*.oiict»ptual (Concern ^1 : Has there bet*n a nieanin^ul in\olvetnent, com- 
tnitnient« aiid responsibilitv for coininunity and school personnel in the 
conceptual phase of program development? 

\- >talfti. ihi- tpif>lion inakf> itic a>.-»uniption itiat a paril\ rrlationship 
-lioiild lAi-t liflw ffii urn\»T>ilit»>. puhlii* srtiool>, and th»* roinnuinity. 
Whilf wr Mir\r itiU to hr tru«». a more fundamental tpic>tioti utiirti inu>l 
lit- an-^utTfil ih: W hal art>. f\fnU. in[uit>, and d«Ti>ion> p\r \i{r and vilali- 
l\ In panlv ' l or Mimt* individual> parilv \'\r> in plamiin*: and rondurliiif: 
an t lltirl; \\ >r ollitT>. it i> n*arliti»: lo and inodif\ in*: an effort: for a few . 
parilN 1- at ifptirii: an »*(|uilahtr slian* of all tli«» work ronnerlrd wilti an 
« llorl. I inipliralioii- of l[ii> i»ue are iminen>e. Public school and com- 
iiiurnlv (»er>onnfl. whrw protn'am."- an* brou^^it full-blown. Iia\e the prer<»fr- 
ati\f to refiiM* lo parlinpale. fVo^rarn d»»\«»loper> and iinplementor> then 
inn-l JO wilti uhof\fr will ha\e ttieiii. Ttie n'>ull ina\ w«»Ii be ttiat a pro- 
L'rarn i- le-t«*d ni l« >* tlian an ideal en\ironim>ni. 

\\hil»- tile proiib ni* with a fait aecoinpli approach are apparent, expect- 
inu' pulilie M'liool and conimumlv per>ontie| to invoke lhetn>eK«'> h«». ily 
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in a Ifdi litT filiK alinn [>n>ji'i t rna\ al>n pruvf niirfalUti*'. IV<>tt>>iunal-\ t^ar 
It at luT [i.irti( i[)afiU n^i^ttMl o[»fi!. l>raiii>tornii!i<r ili.M U>>i(iii> l<> 
[»n);:raiii » iiiiifKiii* tiU. TIua watitrd to hv [in>e»iiti»(l \wtli \M»ll->lnn*liinMl 
aheTnali\e> tt» wWu U i\\v\ roiild reMct. I lif ii!\itati(Wi to [)artici[)ati» in tin* 
^♦•tnTation of alttTtiati\«> w a> [HTCfivtMl a> [>oor [ilarniin^ ami un[>rf[)ari'«l- 
rif^.- on tin* [>art ol iini\»T-i*\ [i*T>onncl. < h\ tin* oin* liatul, [»ul)lic x fiool 
and foninninit) [MT>onnfl undfistandalik [itTrfi\f tlif uni\tT>it\ carrvinjr 
tlif onii>of n*>(»onMliilit\ lor tli»* t>rf[uiration ol tfaclnT.^ and tor tin* work 
ni\ol\rd in ron>tru( lin;i :»[ift ial traiiiirm [)ro^Tarn>. < >n tin* otluT hand, 
[luiihc -rl.ool dutl \'\imnnnu{\ [MT>(»nn»'l dfarU lia\f t'\[)n*>M'd a doin* to 
Im* inranin»:liill\ iii\i>l\i'd in tin* roncfptnali/.ation ol tt»ai htT prffiaratiun 
[>ro^rani>. Kindin^ian a[>[>ro[)riatf rn'ation-rfat tion-inodiliratitjn rnix i> tlit» 
kf\ lo -utt f». \t aii\ rail'. !in[iliMin*ntor> cati fXfM'ct [)iililic M lio(d [mtm)Ii* 
n«*l to l)«* much ni(»rr fnthu-ia>tic ahout Ifllin^' thfin what i> wron;: with 
tlifir plan* and df>iirn> tluui iIha an* in t n'atinjj a di'>ij:n th«'ni.M'lv«'>. It ha> 
[n'rn our t'\[»tTiriicr that thoiijrh thi> i> ol'trn a diHi<'ult [jrritid, [nihlir 
M liool and i-onununit\ [MT:»oini»'l havr a jjoiul dral to olltT [)ni;rrani 
o[)niftit. it" invokriufnt \r\r\> an* nt)t i'ranklv diM ii>.M'd. drlini'd, and 
at (-f[»tf(l at th«* [>oiti( ot' ront-f[)tuali/ation. [liililic m IiooI and coninuniitv 
[»TMjnn«*l ( an alv\a\> la\ hlaint* lor a {iro»rrain'> [»rol)li*in> at tin* f«*«*t of llu- 
inn\tT^it\. \\ hrn [nihlic m IkioI and coirnntniitN lfadfr> havt* in (art. had 
tlit*ir [»rfftTrrd ndr to [ila\ in :*lia[)in;i the [iro^rrain. hotli ;;r(ni[i> an* nmrv 
incliiitMl to work towarti tin* xihttion of inan\ tinavoidahlt* o[)tTati()nal 
[»rolil«-in>. >U( h j»arit\ n*lation>hi[»> l an h** **>tahli>hfd hut not «*a>il\. 
cauM- of fa« ult\ iin\\illinu'n«». inahilitv . <»r lack of r\[MTit*nc«* iti coofMTa 
h\r Iranunir. I hfri-fon*. whih* on** ina\ h** lortunatc t'ntMijrh to ;;t*l a l<*ani 
to cotii r|»tuaJi/i- a {iro^rrarn. iin[>l*-int*ntor> >hoid<l n*ali/«* that ti arn [)nd»- 
lt*rn> an* not oM*r. iVo^n^atn unit\ will not fm«*r;ri* from >taff <n>u!ut\ and 
indi\ idtia!i>in. It willoidv «'iut*r;:f fnun tin* (*on('tTtf<l effort of iuan\ [ht- 
-on- wort iiiiT l(»;:t*tlit*r. \\«- kin>w of im >ini[»l»' hhi«*[»riiit lor inakiii^^ lhi> 
ha[)[u*n. 1; n*<|uin*> lontiinun;: effort and attention. 

Coiiceptual C.oiu'orii ^2: Have faruttN bet'n identified who are eoiniuitted 
to teaming to -tnake the pro^ramV ^oals become a reality? 

llu- i.v^nr in\t»lM'> fituhn^ [)t'r>onni*l who an* willing: and ahh- to coopfr- 
ati* a.- tni*fnlH'r>. of a i Iom* knit t»*ain. W hilt» thi> dot*>trt >oinHl lik** rnui-h of 
an i->ut*. it nalK i>. >trtwi;r uiiiM r>ilit*> and tin* d(*[)arltnt*nt> withiti thftn 
liavi* liffii huilt in tin* [»a>t laru't*l\ thniujrh tin* individual ffforlxd' [larticu- 
lar faruIlN nn iniH*r>. Kaciiltv tt*arii> ha\i* h« «'n ffw : n*war<l> for tt*ainin^^ 



\u\\r Imtii tlnl)i«>u>. (airrriiilx. ilu . i> a >lroii;: iirrd ior roopiTalioii 
iM'luffn iuiivftsilif>. puhlir M*hi)ol>, and cnnumuiilN a»;fiu*i«'> and p«T>on> 
in llu* prfparatit)!! ol lrach»T>. *l hi> »*ocu. oii >harrd roporiMhilil) lia> 
lir()ii<:lit vsitli it a n«*«*d for uin\rrMt\ •M'liooI^cotnniunitN t(*ani> v\nrkiri<i 
totlctlitT t()\\ard> tlir attainnirnt of mutual ;;nal>. 

HfcauM* no imr ^t)up i> avsan* ot all thr tlli^l^:^ tliat an* n't|uin'd l)\ lM)tli 
M liool atui uni\(T>il\ . a director i> uMialK appointed to eooniiiiate all of 
tlif (•<itnpon«*nt> of the [,n)i:ram, K\entuall\ , univer>il\ per>onnel hejiln to 
ree«*i\e nieino> or en^ra«ie in roti\i'n»ation> with the direetor thai leatl to the 
reliii(pii>hnienl of >orne deirree> of in>truetional freeilom. 

Ditlereiire"* of opinion are Mjre to ari>e. joiniiij: a lar»ie projzratn t^'uiu 
atul aeeeptin^ the "elox'-up" leader-hip of a pni>;rani direelor are at'l.-- that 
lead tt» luetnoj*. >ehedule> for the u>e of protiraiu litne, et)ordinati<)n with 
otiier ( la>M** and in>truetor>. and ohli»;ation> to implement >taft deei>ioii>. 

I he IVof«*>>ional-\ ear >taff ha> operate?! iuider a team >truelun' u ith 
reaM)fiahle >neee>>. ( Jax^rooin teaeher> eonM>tentlN ha\e rateil the team 
leatler > eoordinati\«* arti\itii> tiu)>t positi\el\ :>tudent teaeher ratin«;> an* 
ne\ t most pt)>iti\e*. ;jrid the ratiti»i> of uniNer>il\ per>omiel are |ea>t po>i- 
ti\e. It i> h . ;H)the>i/ed that the ratin^> h\ eaeh ;„Toup are hijzhl\ (•<)rrelated 
with tlie annuJttt of >lrueture in whieh eaeh <iroup hahitualU work>. To 
in>ure !-U( t fx*, inipleriienton* mu>t eoiieeptuali/e the funetioninj; «»f the 
team in the prea* ti\e >la^e and provide i*ontinuou> in->er\iee a<*ti\itie> in 
**teamin»:** ilur-ii:: tlie proarllve .-ta«r<*. \«t\ few >laff> huild >ueh e<)n>i<lera- 
ium> inlt) tli» ir [ilan> aiui fewer yet do aii\ thinjz to achieve them. TIiom* 
wlio wouhl Mjeeeed in field-haM'd protrram> tuu>t find eon>trueti\e wa\> Ui 
tieal with thi> i>Mie. 

(.otu rptual ('.Drurrn ^3; Have pn»«'edures bmi rstablished which insure 
protrrani stabilitv in the event personnel replacement? 

lo wlial tle;:ree( an replaee*ment peT^oimel make major deri>ion> ahoul 
pro;:raiii eharaeteri>ti«>r The original planner> and implementors forjzed 
tlie pro^Tam paraiiieler.- after much eonver>ation. confrontation, atul 
ct>inprt>niiM*. Replacement people enter the pro;:ram with little knowledge 
«if lliat plaiuuni;. th«* important i»ue>, or the de«:ree of pa^l [jer>onal in- 
Vi»lvement re()re>enle*d. The>e rejdacement p«T>onnel oft«*n are expected Ui 
ft[»erate a [»roi:ram. ru»t div-eMninate* il: to >upp(»rt a projzram. not cliallen»ie 
It: to in>titiitionali/e a pro*;ranu not huild it. If rfpiacein"nt> an* allovvcil to 
iiiake niajtjr chai!«ii*^ in th«* pro;.Tarn. manv public* M*hooK univcr>ilv. ami 



•'•»nimunil\ [»tTMHi^ \s\\\ \rr\ llul il*fir nri;:i!uil i!i[iul lia> lie'fii (lix-anlfd: 
t»r llif |»roi:ra!!i will Ihm* ii> icle*iilil\ atnl o^'fitialU iMTcunt- .-on!f'tlnfi»{ 

I III* r»-[»lacf!!ifnl \^>\ir i> [larlinilarK irt-niiafif for Ufw U!n\tT>il\ |mtm>!I- 
iii-l juHuiii; ll- jiniirram. Tli«*\ would liavi* tTfUtfd Mimt-lliinii ditftTfiil hiul 
{\\r\ Imtii [in-M'!ii ill tin* cuncrpluali/.aliiifi da\>afMl llifN an* M'lihun 
ffillniN'tl al«nit ninniii^' Mn!H-<»!i** «'l>f** inodrl. \\ liat t\ [ «• (it rf(i|a<'(Miicnl 
(ift»|ilr will lif -diitrlilf CrtMlivr linild»T>f Nou-lradtT- l> Hf^ifuiin^' 
fdiM ati»r> lliink iIu'N waul fii^ld-luiM'il a»i^!imf!i l> and w Im woii'l 
riM k till* Iniat'.' il n'[dacfnifn I [M'ti[i|f an* l(» hf "t*\fi iil(irs nt llif •rivni/ 
-lu)uld !i<)l III' fulU iiitnnne'd nf [initrrafii cluiraflfri-tio. [iliiUi.M)|iliir>. 
antl iMiinidarif - lu'l'iirt- llu-v -i:rn inu\tT>il\ rcmlracl-'f NMm i> In d*'l*Tniiiu* 
wluit |«nM**tf\t* ^lau** tnnditu alitiii'* will Ur madi'V NMio rfrniit> [dacrmml 
|iiT*tinni-r.' I hf iMiiiiimiiui: nifinlMTs of l\\r [ram lua; df>irf li) n'cniil 
llifirnwri larullv hut fintl that aih!nni>lral(ir> far n'limvfd fmni iIm* [irt>- 
^Taiii lia\f t*fnphi\ e'tl farullx with \a«riif rftVn»nrf> l(» "wnrkiii^Mii iIm' 
li»-ld. ' ll i- m>l until arrive* and an- a>-i«:iird llial tin*) rfaii/r what tin* 
jtih t-ntail^aiid tht*\ nia\ or ina\ not like it. 

1 -arlifr* in lVoffN*i(»nal-^ far .m'[mmiI- liavr l»r»'n tin* nr>t to m'iix* lliat 
iinwillintr. iifw [irorf»(ir'* or a>M)ciat«» in>trnrtors ha\r lii*»*n inanipulatrd 
into tlif [iroiTrani. Thf foinnie*nt of ti*a<-hfr> i> **lf tlu> i> >urh a »zood pro- 
train. wh\ art'ii't all iIiom* [iroff»ors on rani|iu> \olin!t<'»Tinii to [lartiri- 
[»atf r \\ li\ do \oUfinp!o\ mi inan\ li**»:innin«: |»ro!i'»or-» and doctoral 
^tudfnt> rdcli ywr'l 

\\ liile- tin* an-wtT^ tti thr>r [inilile*in> an* not >nn [»!*•. wr do liavf >o!ni' 
MiiiUf-^tioii.-* to iifffr. Kir-»t. tin* tfain in**inl»*Ts in fi»*ld-lia>e*d projn'atn> 
-lionid liavf a >troni: vtiin* in tin* r«'rruitin«*n t and >»*l»*ftion ot ni»w >t;'M. 
I \\r\ an- tlif onr- who an* ino>t familiar with tin* ri'ijuimnmU of a jiarlic- 
ular [>o«ition. and tlif\ will lia\<* to [»i**k up thi* >la*'k if a [icrMin d<ie*> not 
\\\r u|) to f\pi'( li#tioiN. I nde»r ^urli rirruiu.-lant «*.-. tlif\ liavf >o!nt*thin^ t<i 
L'ani fnun [irfM-ntin:: a n-aM»nalil\ ol»j»*fli\r de»>iTi[»litin of tin* [ui>ition. 
\lorfi»\rr. tile* [ifrMUi -rrplin^ Midi an a>.*i;:nnu*nt i> inon* likfK to knt»w 
w liat In- 1- u'fttini: uiUt, 

I !)»• «|Uf>tion of liow niui h i han^'t* to allow i* a nion* difficult onr to 
t|i*al uitli. I- untlinn a^fru A p»*rMin!ifl aiul tin- rurr«*iit tt-ain nie'!nl»i*r> hav c 
»Apf! tati«>n- alioul tin* natun* of tin* [in«;n*ani that [ilat e* Munt* (•on>traint> 
upi»n ih* t\pf of rliaiii:'* tliat i*an l»i* niade\ IhiwfvtT. Mum* rhan«:«» [iroli- 
al»l\ r-M-!itial ll the- [»r«ii:rani i^;roini:tt> >how rontinurd ini[iro\e*!ni»nt. 
I't-rliap- thr lif-t an-wt-r tt» th»- 4pif>tion i^ to [M-noii ni-w i ointT;- tin* j-anit* 
«»[»porlinntii*- to p»irti« i[>ati- in th»- niakinir ol d»-<'i>ion- a> rurrriit ti*»nn 
nifin' in -unilar poMlion.-* ha\»-. 



(ionceptual (ionrern -J^4: Have steps been taken to insure faculty partici- 
pants that tlieir sn%oUenient and vuauibutions will be rewarded by the 
university? 

I rii\fr:-ilv pn.tV ^r^^ xxsixrv of [\\v oprralioii of lln'ir iii.^titulioti. 

Whilf roiircpiiial m ii\ilit»>an» n^wardiMl in iiniviTs»ilv slnirliircs, ilir hard 
work of |)ulliii«: i<lca> »iilo operational form ofli'ii i> not. WhrlhiT the 
:irii\ frnit) uill iiio(iif\ il?» rfwani s\>t*»ni of proni(»li«)ii an<l Irrnirr rrriiain> 
to Ur M'fii, Siu li rhar!»:c iii\ol\»'^ ihr uholf univrr>il\ slnicturf and will 
rftpiirt' >lroii;i l»'ai|crshi[» on ihr pari of M'hooU of tMlm alion. IIa\«» voij 
li>lfiii'i| Ui lai'ullv <'on\«T>alion-- opiM'ialU to i\\r rnuwwui?^ of nnlrniin*<l 
[»roff*><»r**f Hardv a (la\ [»a>M'> wilhinjtllu* r\prr>M<»n of a[»[>rrh*'nMon 
o\fr [»rornolion and Ifinin* poNMhililir> and ronrcrn f«»r ihr b*>l rout** to 
thfM* individual ^^t>al>. Ml an* conviiufd that (i\v soH<l n*M*an'h arlirlrs 
[innttMl in [)n*>li«:ion> journaU an* ?»iipfrior to a yrar «)f >uperh tttachiiij: in 
a fiflddiUMMl [)ro^rani. \\v hopt» it i.- difftTfiil at vour in>lilulion. If it i?*, 
\ou II. \\ inon* »*a,'^il\ inlcrol and n»tain [»rorni>intr voun*: [»rofcNM)rs in 
ii»*ld «*ndfa\ors. 

(!<mceptual (loncern -5: Have reassouable benefits for alt involvement 
groups been clearlv identified? 

\ tilth i»ue* (h'alinj: v>ilh concciitnal ('((nrrni^ in ini[)Ifrnrnlalion in- 
\ol\ f> ihr nni\tTyil\ . [ujhlii* x hool. and cornrnnnitv . rhi> '{»ur (•»»nt«T> 
around ihf i|Ut>lion. "Who i> ihr [»n»in'aiii M*r\in«i''" Frorn ihr standpoint 
ol thf uni\»T>il\. thf [)n>irrarn i> fir>t and fon»rno>t a t»*a<*hvr «'din*ation 
pro;:rain M*r\inir [jro^pcctivt* chis^rixjrn tra('hrr>. and in tin* laM* of 1 "i r. 
'>lh»T 1 1 and I I I ftiuralt>r>. Pul>h<* m IiooI [»tTMnin»*l oftni >*•»• the pro- 
irrain not >o iinirh a> a tfariitT training: [»ro*rrarn hnl rather a> a >r; j»ort 
prouTain to a»i-t them in their t»*a( hint; function. The cornrnuiiitv i> hc)pt»- 
tid that the [iroiH-ain will n>ult in deMred [Uipil h ariiiiii:. Here an* >oine 
repre'»enlali\e quotatioii>: 

IVo}evM»r: '* 1 he >ehool>are f(»rlunate to ree(M\e free in-MT\iee «'duea- 

tiun. inni»\ati\e » urricular material aiul i-ontinuiri'i >tudent lt»arher 

a>M^lanre ihmuirh llii.- [»ro'n*ani." 

I fai her: ">tudeMt tearh»T> are the une> who ^iri all the hfllefit.'- out 

ot the [»n)::rain while we jir{ e\tra work." 
Parent: i hild ha>ree»i\ed rnuen more nidixidual Jlteiiliun and 

ha> done in»»re ( n ative Jiintr.^ >iiire uur >ehool jniiied tlu- [jro^n'ani." 
\\ hile the of earh u'roU[»V attention need n(»l Ur iniinieal tt) the 

iilher-. uiiu. .andniir i- n'ipiin*il. ( )ften >ueh iuuler>tandiii;r call.- h)r the 
reroMr-lnirtion of ( tTtaiii [»ro;n*ani element-* \t >ueh tiin»>. a \ehiel»« i> 



HI 



n»-»Mli fl Willi I'.if rapafit) iimvi* pfuplr nut>i<i»* tlwir pfn'fpliial tVaitir- 
v\iirk-. I iiltv"s- till* n»*i*il> ii\ all an* MTicui^ r(in>i<l»Taliii!K i\\v uml> ut 

an\ (»!if an* liki U t(i iio inini»*t. IMan!iiT> wuuld iln wfll to i>lalili.-li oin* 
major u'<>al t' t farli :»Ti)iip imivrr>it\ . piiMif -rhool. an<l roiiimimiU aiul 
!nakr allaiiuiifnl cit'all llifft- i:nal> t(»p prioriU i>( alt [irnjxram partiripaiil>. 

(ioncM^ptuai (*o!icern -6: Ha\e prt)ct»durt\s bwn t»stahlislu*d which allow 
tilt* program to arroniniodate needed change but whieh stabili£e the vuix- 
ceptuat model? 

\ iT\ I'arU ill llir i!iipli !iifiilalio!i procf». lIu' >laft' - likfK to >lni»:;:lf 
Willi llif uri:i' U» trim lli#' [»ro»:ra!!i to Muiirlliiui: that iM'a>ifr to li\i'\\itli. 
In tin* l'rotr.»ional-^ t ar lV<iuTaiiK prt>-iiri > aro.-f imtU to iiriii^^ many of 
t^!»* r!i»*tlMwU I la>M*- iiark to faiiipii-. to irrfatU deTrfaM* llif !iiiml)»T of 
^iip«TM.-or\ iM »iiri'r»'nri'>. ttM'liiniiialf <'la»room (lfm«)n>tratioii> Ia prt)lf>- 
Mir-. ai'il to rfplari* pro^f.^-or- with tfa**lii!i^^ a.*>i.*ta!il>. J ii>lit\ in »: tht»>f 
fompfoniiM - a- fviili'iu f i>t tlf\il»itit\ or a- i \ol\in«r impro\f!mTit> n^pn*' 
-i-nl^ .1 I la>-it lAaf.ipli' »t iioal ili>plaffmfnt. ( !on\fnie!Hf or -oiiu* olln*r 
oliji rtiv** ri'pLn'f- tliiM»riL'inal ^^oal> of tin* protn*ani. 

I t ailfr- in i \ piTinn-ntal protrram* niav t'imi lln'inM'Ui^ a.-kin«z. "I- it not 
iHM f--ar\ t«i impli riifni. ami fvaliiati- tin* pro^rramV ro!n[M)niTit> liftort* 
makiiiL' <|fi i>ion> rfiiar^liriL' tln'ir moflitiriilion |)iirin«r tin- proarti\r 
-laL'« . parln ipant.* niii-t pan*** to i*>talili>li rritfria tliat will hoili jn.-lit\ 
ami -hapi* pr«>i:ram ri*\>ioti. I *.oii\i'iiii*iiri\ n tiiiriMl w*irkiii^ tinu\ <ir coni- 
lortalili- ri tiirri to Janiiliar wa\-« annot rfplan- hani «»\aliiati\i* data a> 
n*a.-ofi- tor pmi^Tain inoililh atitm. I Ihti* an* pi-ople w ho jtMipanii/f pr<i- 
uTam- l»\ tlifir tfnarin i- intlrNihililv : otliiT> turn pro^rram^ int«> a rollrr- 
tioti ot liaplia/anl ••\i-iit.- hv ihfir willini:ni>.- to i*!ili*rlain al!no>l ativ 
altf rnati\»- at an\ tnni*. I In* il«*;.Tri' ot* I'li'siliilitv wliirli «*aii hi* tolfralfd in 
ti-rm^ol program i^'oaU i:* an i*\tT pn'M-nl ronnTn that >lioijhl hf rxamim-d 
n -jnlarU. <Mtfn it i- i^rnorfil. Uiirki*** lia^ likrm-il imnjvation in e<liiration 
t«» a i Vrw making' imMliti< ation- t)t an airplani*'* ha>i<* <|f>ijm wliile llie [)lanr 
1- in lli^lit. ( .hanLniiir lli«* airplani* to an ot i\in limT in tli«:lit «*an lnTonif 
f\» ti niort- tr\ in^'. I hi* v\a\ t«) an r\ri*lli*nl pro«rrani i> a narrow pa.-- with 
thf -|ou::li ot t1r\ihilUv ami tin* clittV of >liihli<»rn rip<lit\ (»n rillirr M<ii-. 

(lonreptual Conrern -7: Has a plan o{ e\aluati(Hi bmi established and 
itiiplenieiited whit h ean assist staff decision itiakiiig? 

I valuation ha* hotli pn at ti\f anil pnuu ti\«* <lirm*n>itin>. During: thr prc*» 
a« li\»- -taj»'. a plan tor »*\alnali<»n i-- <|i-\i*lopiM| iiml ohjfrliv arr 
t -lahli-htM|. I Ih- i-.-m- ot* whfth«T to ohiain iormativt* tlala ( \ri- thf pr«)- 



;rrarr4 lrt\Urnftil> .ji liialK liririir adrruru>ttTiMl» lor how lotiir. and how wcH'O 
«»r ^urriruali\«* data (\Mial arr rf«»nlt> of llir [ir()<:ratn'0 rrm>t Ur uwi 
\u\n\ i»n. 1 )tM'i^iiin^ imi>t he tnadt* to mtIv ht'havioral data, attitiidinal data 
or liotli. In addition. tluTr i> a nffd to tir r\ahiati<»n to proirrarn ohjfr- 
idrntit's tarii*'t ::nMi|i>. -pccitv hfliavioral criteria. dtM'itIf >atn[din«r 
pHMfdnn-. ami di lin«*atf in advanc** thr ai*tion> that will hr takt-n on th«* 
haM^ o{ thf data »'(»l|c'( t«'d. 

l- dni alor- ol'lfn -tat** tliat tlifv rvaluatf. \ot» tH» action apparfntU v\rr 
>lfni^ Iroin thf f\aluatii>n «'lYort. Th»' rolf ol f\alnatii>n and of f\aluator> 
rnu-t hr » »»nj fptuali/rd. l oo ottfn t»*ach«T> and univt*r>it\ pfr>«»nn*'l fVrl 
••\ahiation i^ an activitv to pac ifv tht* t )l'ncf of Ktiucation. not a tool to 
a»i*l and a.-M*-- pri>i:rafn dcci^ion-Tnakint:. Tld.'* i> a \rr\ irnpt»rtant coti- 
n ptual fonreTti. . It ^lionld addn'>.MMj ni tht* pn'a<'ti\f >ta;:f: it hv 
addrt'-MMj ill tin* proa« tivc- >taL:f. 

\V Inlf ii plan lor fvaluation wa> (if\f|opfd dnrin*: thf prfacti\f >ta«r»' of 
thf Indiana I I 1 IVoiiratn. it wa> rmt of irtnnfdiatf u>f during llif pro- 
ac tivf ^taL'f. I ir>t. thf tna;;nitudf of thf fxaluation plan wa> in kffpin;r 
with tlif ^i/f of thf propoM'(i pro<n*attK Whfti fntid?' for thf pro;rrafn Wfrf 
pn»Mdfd at «»n«* l»*nth thf lf\fl ri (]iif>tf d» protrratn nffci> took prioritN 
«>\» r f\alnation nf»MU, atul otd\ a Mtiall. itifortnal pn»LTatn cd' fvaluation 
wa^ intplf tnf ntf il durini: thf fir>t yar. \\ hfti :i forttuil plan of f\aluation 
wa^ df\f|op«Mj tor ituplf tn»*ntati(»n dnrin^ thf MM-ond yar, it rfprfsftitfd 
ord\ a part ol tlif oriL'itial dfM^'n. I hf point hfn* i> that fvahiation has t(» 
Ik* lifap'd lt» thf nf»*cj.- and tniUrnitndf (»f tht* trainitJL' profJTattu 

\ rnirnhfr of pnd>lf tti> aroM* in thf itnplf Ttif ntation of fvahiatioti dtirin;! 
thf proa< ti\f ^taiTf. I hf>f c t-ntfrfd ahoiit ihf t\pi*> of data to In- collfftfd. 
tlif ndf^ o{ \ari«ni> pfr>on^ in thf fvahiation pn»ffr.>. thf diffic tdtif?' in- 
\td\fd in intf rprf titiL' data and cotnttmnicatinir it> infanttiL' to participatitiir 
LT»»iip^, »nid tin* iiM-^ to which thf tlata wa> to h»* put. In >otnf fa.M*-". ituli- 
\nliial pro::rarr) parti-.ipant> If It tin* ir fvahiativf itiput randv lfd to a major 
trUMltliration «>r hf nflif iai <jffiMotu t.\aluator> tftid to fTnpl<»\ tn»\ni^, 
-tandard »lf\ iatiori>, and othf r ^tati^tic-" to id»*ntif\ arr a> of L'n-atot ron- 
c frn, or ^tron^'f^'t rffornrtifticjation. I'n dc ^>i(»nal-\ far pfr>onnfl rf;:idarl\ 
tnadf proi^ram fliannf^ ha>fd on thf ff ntral tf n<l»*nrifs cd' participatintr 
LToup^. Uut. ttidisidnaU whc» want a c hatii:** ii>nall\ want thrir rliantrf. In 
Mifh ui^lam f ^. it max appear nidffd rnav f\*»n hf truf that tin f\ahuitor 
ha^ nut hff dfil thf ir a<l\icf. \\ hat f\ahiation fan and cati't do. will or 
Wi»n t cjo. fin d- t«> hf continualK di>< u>.M*d tlironi:hont thf t oursf (»f thf 
prujfft m orcjfr tti ti« \f lop a forntntm fratnf (d' ndV n tiff atnoni: thf par- 
tifipiint>. I hi.« pla« thf fvaluator in llif r<df ni in.-^trnctor or trairifr. a 



rolf llial i> virlualK iirnon tl in lf\liM)t)k> an fvalualioti. Wt iVrl tlii> i> onf 
t»ftlif n:i»>l oNfrlotikfd a>[)«*t l> of fvalualioti lii lield-liaM'd [)ru».Taiii> in 
IfarlitT fclutatioM. lit)th ft)tifr[)luall\ ami opfralionalU , it n'tjuin'> more 
tliouu^ht than it lia.« Urcn )itsvu, 

Conot^ptual (!i>ii(*(*ni Has) an adequate disseniinaUon plan been devel- 
oped and ill I pie men ted? 

< hur a t«*ae-lieT «'diM'ation [>n>irrani i> in ()[MTatii)n, ilwrv i> a prol'f»ional 
t»l>liiratinn for uru\!T>it\ [MTsuntifl to ^liarr it with rollfa«:u«'s in otli«T 
in>tilutit>n>. I*nl>hi* m*Iioo1 piTsonnrl >huuhl <lfnion>tratr il •«> int«'n'>tf(l 
t»*ai lifr>. [»rnui[»al>» ami tfachiT *Mlut atur>. All {)artir> >liould p«Tniit >tu- 
tlftit ap[»lu ant."* to sirw it in o[KTation ami to <lt rid** il it i> tin* altfrnativi* 
a{>[»roat li that i)t>t mt\«*> tlu'ir n«'»'d>. 

fVoiXrain [>artit i{)anb» an* ;:«'n*Tall\ m) hu>N ''iloin;:'' tli«* proj»Tt tliat tht*\ 
lia\» no tnin* to proniotf its rrplitation clM'vslitTf. l)i^^«Mnination lM'( oine> 
a c ur>or\, i»(»(uirtuni^tif m ti\il\ ilont* h\ fV TNouf to a >niall <i«'*rr«'«' and 
i>\ no orif to a thorou«;h d«-^*'f, 

1 )i»tMninatioti activities tan hr u[»fttin^: uiiannounrt*d \i>itor> in the 
t'la->rot>in>, rtM|u«*>t> tor \%ritt»*n tt'>tinionials, t)nlN "hall tlir <tor\ dr- 
>t'n|>tii>n.- noatini: throughout tin* s'liool >\ >t**(n. in tli«' ah^'nt'*' of plan- 
ninu^ di.NM*nunation niat«Tial> tna\ li** >lantrd. Tl;i* "writtT*' on X\u* >taff 
nianair»> to ^i t out M'vt'ral artii-lf>, hut tlicy rf[irfM !it ord) hi> personal 
prn «*ptit)n o! wliat i> j:oin^ on. \ >trat**^ for diwnjination inu>t Im* 
[datniftl h\ rr[>rt M'nlati\»*> of all tin* i*ollahoratin>: -rrtMif^. lni[)l«'nit«ntation 
of a ili>M*!ninalion >trate'ir> i> an ini[iortant ro»itril.ution to t.-achfr fdura- 
tit»n but t»r(»;:ratn nifnd)«T>. if tliU ta>k i> to h** a[»[»n).irhrd f'ii:«'rl\, uai>t 
ai kni»\\l»-clir»- It a.- a It idlitnal*' [>orlion of thrir rfj^dar work-load. More 
irn[»t>rtantl\ . tlifir Mi[)«Tior> nni>t rrco^ii/**. allow tinu* for. an<l reward 
th>M*t!unatinti r'nnrt>. 

\n orirani/.' d plan for di>M-niination lia> hf«*n lat kiu;: in thf Indiana T I T 
IVoirram. iVoff-^-or^ dt\tl doctoral intrrn> ha\i* ^'xtractrd nx anTi fitidin'r^ 
atnl puhii-ln ci -lii»rt arti« lf> out ol tluMr own liicl«*>. \\ritin;j> ha\«' ndlrcti*d 
tlif writer's tnaji»ran*a «»f int»*r«*>t ( rnatluMuatio tnrtlitxU, >tudtMit t«»acli- 
ni::) ratlp r tlian tin- inlr«irat«*d pro»rrani. Ihi.- hook rfpn*H*!it> tlir fir>t 
att tnpt te) tell tlu* tt»tal Ituliana I TT >tor\ . No or^Mni/«*d ohsrrvation or 
tl»*Hii»!i-tration da\ - lia\»- ti«*»*n lifld. Ki>in'r cla»**> of >tutlt'nt> dix'o^ rr tlir 
[»n»L'rarn tliroiiirh p(>.-t»T>. (\'\rr>, word-of-nit>utli. atiti diHi'u>.sion M'SMon> 
witli friend*, ni-tnn tor^. atul tlie t>ro«n*ani dinclor. HelatedU. in the fifth 
Nt ar o| the [»roi:rattr> f\i>lenii\ a >lidf-tapi prf>e*ntalit>n i> heinj: devr*!- 
ojird f«»r u.M* witli uniltTLTaduato* [uihlir x hool |if rM»nnel, and alumni. 



I iMt Imt* luiv»' ni»l ili^M-niiiuilrd [iroiiT^irii t liarin tfri^ln ^ atui n'.'*ull> in ari\ 
nrj.irti/i'tl truUiruT tA« <'[>l iM-hip* tlnMr<>v\n •rlii)i>l iHiard. 

I )iv<^rninuilit>ti i« not likfl\ tci on ur until it i* ! Hrir«*|ituali/fil ami tlifti 
lran^lal» «l nil«» inutiialU ain*[>tal>l«' ta>k^ and i'\fnt>. Th** iii:*M*rnination 
v^niilil l.t fiiiiri' » ntiral in a larj«' « it\ *\^trrn with tnan\. rnan\ 

Innil- ijuahrv luj a« li»'lc| ^lir-^ and **v\cinl-<»t**tM<>uth ' di^qnalitie-d a* a 
vuil«l»- ili*«»jwnnialn »n »i[>[jn»a« li. In tin* nit«Ti'>t « »t rn'diluhlN . lfa< luT-. 
••dii.alh'?! rna|«»r«». aricl [>ar« ril> *h(iuld [>n)rnnn'titl\ >U[i[»lfttn*nt tin* di»»'tni- 
nati HI a« li\ til' * nl urn\iT*il\ [HTMititifl. It likfl) that utnvjT^it\ [>»T*<>n- 
nt j wdl fntiff liiiTliK \aln«' lii*liM»aM t| |>r<>:n'ain* tlian (>ul>lir ^fluxil [»iM)[i|f 
inilil pnliln -i liuid [MTMitini'l arlualU *ft' tin* prnirrafu in o[>«Tati«>ri and 
wilnf>'» » Ia.'*>rt«cirn [M rlortn»wn f |i\ [»rfMTv in* [Mrtiri[>anl> that i?* -up»Ti<>r 
[a ihf |i»Tt«»rtn*irn i- i»l c unve'titiotuil iM iiitniin:: ti'a< h«'r:*. 

(.oiireptual C.otuvrii Has tho pn>^anrs dt*>i*tu|)nient aiiiJ irriiiination 
lK*«»n runirptuali/.t'd? 

lVt»:.rani^ tli**. ^otn«' dn* »itliT a lori:: an«l [>n>i|iii ti\f lift*: utlnT*. at'trr a 
*lu»rl. rnaLnl\ [»n»nr lAi^tfjic i-. ^ntnr [jnt^.Tani <l*Mlh^arf [ilanti«'<| nrat 
lia-l anln i[Mtfil: c»th»T* » luiif a^ 'nritriM'-. I ni\< r^ilv [uirli<*i[>ant> atui 
[lulthi M ht»ol [>tT*utirn*l ^Imulij » t>ru f[tliiali/i- and lifirni tin* [irouTatn l^Ttni- 
naltoti [tr«M m» tliat al>rn[>l i rnliti;:- do in)t itM t)nvt*nirnrf or r«'>trirt tin* 
[•arm t>. 

What I* till- nio^t a[>[>n>[>riat«* lilt* ttt a [>n>;Tatn'r Slnnild nriivrr*iti»> 
1 iinlinm to ^u[i[n>rt *urj r--ful innovation^ or *.M':nld tlii*\ <lro[» ihrjn to 
^avf n*onn ni opdiT tt» fnronrai:** turth«T t'\ [»■ ntn**ntalion'.' llov\ lon^ i- 
an innovation an innovation'.' 

lli»v\ lonj -hi>uld a lirld l»a,-»'d t»MrlnT prf[>aralion ()ro;rratn Im* h<in>»Ml in 
tttw M t j»l *t ImoU.' .^rln>oU catj \*r ov*T '^*^tllral«•tl with [»rof»»or> atnl .*tii- 

tr.ti h»T^ who an* trati*ii*nt> thftn>i'lv »> althouL'h tin* proirratn th<*v 
rf[>r« *fril -^f e'tn^ t«> l»e* a {»eTtnatn lit ti\tun*. [ h»* i^^wr i:* "^hariH'tn'd h\ tin* 
lart that thf « ( >o[>iTatini: liool ^\ -ti'tri. il >rntill. unalil** to t'tn[»lt»\ ativ 
•i/t-alilr rMirnlH-rt*! tin- *'lM-tt«T t«*ai*lnT> (»n>diifi*d tliroii^'h tin* t'irld-ha-t'<| 
[•ro^airi. I » a* ln*r* wilinn tin* *v -t«'tn havi* tin* ta>k ol [iroduritiii "hftt«T * 
tt a» hi tor M>ine-|iodv A^r in (i^tant ^t liool -v ^tfin-*. I In- ta>k [»r<»l«':*- 
*ionallv *ati*tv niL' hiit d»'vonl ot itninrdiat**. [uT-^onal. IoimI. oh^rnahh' 
Im-iu I it.-. \\ hilf thi* pri'MTV ur t«*ac lirr> ^railuat** yarlv anci tin* nrnv«T-*itv 
^talt ( lianj*** ott«*n. tin* ti\ii h»T* litid lln*tnv[vr> tli»' n*al v«*ttTart> ["Tlortn- 
irij -irnilar ta-k^ anniuillv in an »cniL' [>roirani. 

* hi till t»thi r htirnl. ho*»U nuiv !»• d«*[>fnc|itij on ^Indrnl tra«*h« r inpnt 
lt» o[ii i.ii. -|ti , mI tntonrc |»ro«.Tarn- ami oIIht torni.* ol intlivi<luali/.ftl 



in^lnu tioii. >iui|» to t»Triiiiiul** pn)«a'um>oari rliminal*' imporlaiil 

• iluratinnal n'MUirr«>. Kuliin* workiii*! ^•lali()Il^hip^ Ix'lurfn parliripaliug 
in^titiitn»ii> and t'ri» iul>lii[)> l)» t\\»'»'ii iImmf p*TM)iin**l van hr <laiiui«ifd l)\ 
Ikl'^In «li>rn^a:z«'!ii«'iit*. Kducatioii >ln<l**iiL'^ x luMliilfd to mirr ihr [)ro»n'a!n 
at till* lifLMnniiiL' dI llu* nr\ \ mwii»>?it or yar ma\ dUroviT tlial ahnipt 
l»Tininalu)ii lui> I* ll lluwii willi uii«iifi*d«'(| prfnHjui>il** ri)Ui>i>» or raiiM'd 
tli»*in lo 1h' ^liurl of ri)iirs»'> ii«*»Mli*d tor «'iilr\ into alt«Tnali\«' [)roirrain>. 

<U)Mi»ii^l\. n'[»rrM'iilati\«> of all tli«' iiixoKfd in>titulion> imi.'^l rooprralf 
in la\ niu' tlM> \>>ur on the tahit* anti in ^cntTatinir a >tratoir\ to deal \\it}i it. 
\t tlu* local l»'\fl. tlii> ini'an> idmlifv intr a[)[>roprial«' >ta»i*'> in tlir [)ro- 
;n*aiu'^ lifr c\ i ll' and lav in*: [dan^ for inakin^^ i\\r transition from on*' >ta;n* 
to another. It aUo nican> faring ii[> to what max well Ih* ^otnc unplt*u>utit 
dtM i^ion> alioiit wln'ii and uiid«T wliat i irruiUMaiu'*»> [)rojxraiM> arr diM tiii- 
lirnit'd. \t tlif national >onM' ron>idiTation >lu)uld hr ^/wru to tailor- 
nij liMulinir v\ 1 1«\- to tlir ni'rd?* ol [)ro|irain> in diffcrcnl [MTiod.^ of thfir 

life- r\ « 

iliunati ( '.(>iu-(Tn> 

I* u ld-haMMl trai lieT [)ro;xrani^ tfiid to Ur coinjilrN. \'\\v\ involv** lirt«To- 
:;fn»*fiu^ LTiiiifi^ of e'diu ators and t lirnt>, ;xr» al»T luindnT o{ [)artifi[)aiit>, 
and onif ctincfjitiiali/rd. uftrn an* itwitaininatfd li\ tliV hard n'aliti«*> of 
holh piililn M lu)i>l and uniNrr>it\ t)[M ration. K\*T\onr who partiripatr*'^ in 

li prouTain^ ri^k> ha\in;i lii> toi> .-tfpp**d on orcaMonalU » hi^ l)f:<t laid 
[dan^ tnanu'h'd a titnt* or two. and lii.^ ahilih to ndat(\ >inil(\ adapt, and 
I oinproini>i* fn tpuMilU ta\» (l. l\)>ilit»n d»*MTi[)tion> lia\i* a ua\ of rlian«:- 
iiii: or ridaru'ini!. I nantiripali'd o[)»Tational iTi>»'> di*tfrinin«' how and 
wlhTr Din* > linn- >[>»*iit and. i-oM[»lrd with I'lmTiiinix n«Td> of [)U[m1> and 
[»r»*-MTMi »* le ai lu*r>. ran niainlat** that >latf in»*inl)**rs ar<jnin* nrw >kill.'* or 
u.-r tin ir tiin • in nnfon'M-rn \\a\>. 

\^ a n-^nll of llw nni i»ntrollrd and td't«*n nn[)p*dictal»l«* natiin* of tin* 
'Mi»*UI.*' a imdlittidi* of Iniuian i*onctTn> ari>»* in tin* [)roai ti\r [dia>r of a 
li«M-lMM*d pro Tani. S»*\»Tal mh Ii (•oni rrn> t hara( trriz«*d thr linliana TT'l 
l*rt»i:ra!n. Mtlinu^h diM U.N^ion> id [>artii niar coincrn.-* max 1m* hrirf, carh 
i onr»-rn ha^ hrt n r»*lat«*il to parlit*ipant inorah*. [»roft*»it»nal >ati>fartion, 
%it\i\ pn»LTam i i)nlinnatii»n. I* or thi> n*a>oiu rat h d«*M r\<*> tin* n*>pft*t ami 
alli nlii»n nt iho^* who wi>h to iinphmmt fii ld-ha.M'd [>ro«xram>. 
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Human Concern - I: Have faculty roles and responsibilities been clarified 
at the luiiversity level and harnioni/ed with the institut'onal reward 
sy stem? 

Willi pri»»rrarti itnpl«»tii«'ritati(>ii roriirs tln' rrali/atiori llial [>arlici[)aiits 
will now hav«' Id opfralf iirnltT iliflVrrtit riiirs and ptTtorrii in si^rnifivanlU 
(linVrrnt hjIo. i'ai iillx niftiibrrs arr calltMl ii[M>ti to prrfurrii iIhmt fduca- 
li\f n»l«*> in tlif puhiir m IiooI ^«•tli^lf^. Not only docs such a rhaii^f«» ru»r«»ssi- 
lalf doinjz Hithoiil rnain of llu* snp[)ort rnt*cliariis!ns availabh* on <'oll«»»:«» 
ranipu>«*>. l)Ut invol\t*nnMil with liclcn^ifcnci)U> clicnU i> iiuTfaM'd. IVach- 
fT> ami prinripai> liavf >lo[»pt*<l lVolV»ioiial-^ far mclliods proloMirs in 
llic hall- for a ni\riad of n»a.son>. SlinitMit IcachtTs linger aft«T rla>sc> lo 
rt'qnoi rctncdio for lca<'hin»: ill>. l lic pro^jrani tram i> "\>luTt» tin* action 
i.-" and ncpn visihit*. ll iniisl »iivc of it.'- tinn* if it htTnAo in il> own [)ro- 
^rani. 

rni\rr>il\ pcr>onrici \\ln» join a It^ain «ic<iical«*d to the inijili'inrntation 
f»f a ficlii lMM'd tc'acluT preparation [irojn'iini will soon find tliat IIicn arc 
«Mita!i;llfd in lu^liav ior> M'Idoin a>M)ciatcd with tlir prolV>>ional roir. INt- 
forniancc* a> an in>trurl(>r, a n*.M'arclj«T, a dfv«dop(T, or a <'onihinali<»n of 
the thrcr rliaracteTi/.c> tin* proh'>sionai TdV of rnan\ profr>M)rs altaclnMl to 
eairn arid corwnatiNc -rliooi> of cdiicalion. Howcmt. if oru* a<'c«*pts a 
poMlion oil a campn> when* innovations in tca**li(T [)rcparation an* jirniT- 
alrtl, a rich \aricl\ of additi*>nal liclia\ii>r> often hc<*oinc a inii>t- 

F*>r f\ain|)le, protrrani participants nin>l Im* rcrniitcd, <»sp<'cia!i\ where 
>linl«*!it.- h:i\e niariN trainin;! option> reipiirin^r the e\«Tci.M' of intelli»rcnt 
rliuiec. l\)lenliai public m IiooI >ite> inn>t hccorn*' aware of a proposed new 
pnvLTinn and it> ad\anla:rc>. KtnploN «t> of educational {icrMinnel rnn^t 
understand the option. p»Tcei\e il> >tr»*nirths» and i'«'ali/.e it> unnpienes>, 
I hc>e net (U call for facuh\ tnctnlnTs who Iia\e tlie tiin«\ [uitieiuM*, willinjf- 
nc>-. ainl ahilitN tt» rerrnit and >creen a[)plic inls and market the pro;irain 
aiitl its -Indent pmdnct. It i> estimated that the recruitment alone, of 70 
lo *M) Prole^-iotial ^ ear stud«*:iU requires from UHJ to tl2n man hours Near- 
l\ . I.\aluatii»n <»f these -Indent.- u|)on coiupletii »n of the pro-am, coupled 
with the preparation «>f placenietil reconiniciidations, re(|mrcs a similar 
miinliiT nt man hours. 

Man\ [>n>fessors flo rh»t want to d(*'*oic professional Inmrs to dissemina- 
li(»n. n-cruitment, inlerv iewin^i, ad\erli?ir»^f. an«l j(d> plac«*mcnt. It tlie\ 
ele* I n*»l tt» in\ol\e ihetnsi'Kcs in thcsc act* ities. no one is liket\ to do it 
for ihetn. \t»i aM of ;l»t se activities ean he dclei;ated tt) «:radnate as.-istants 
eilhrr noFshiuild the) he! iVoirram applicants want tt» Uiteract with the 
real pri»;Tani team: the\ want to si/e lip lh« M)cial-intera«ii« e character- 



i>lit>nr iUv Aaff \%\uv\\ {hv\ will work, T\\v\ do not ilfsirr st»roinl 
haiul l)rii»rmi.> and lho\ [M»rsi>l (at \va>i in PndVs^ionul-Vi^ar) nntil ih^y 
ran ronfn with ihr projrrani |)rotV?vMH> orllir dirrrtor. Tlii> drain on 
t*acult\ linn* i> l)olh painl'nt and n^warding. 

Th V protV>M)r who trarlii> a fixiul nnnibtT oi'rlas^ si'rtituis, in a sp^^itu* 
HHMiKal a >prrilu' linh\ ran»l\ has to pla\ tht» rolr of an advfrtisrr, re- 
rruiliT^ inttTpH'trr^ or plact»nUMit l*arilitali>r. If innovative pro«rranis are to 
altrat t HmmIU dt^fi'MMblf iMindlnirnU^ and t»ndnn», tht»M» roh»s must ln» 
:iN^iinn*d. ofti^n at tin* rost of n»H'arrh and dr\rlopnuMil tinu*. Thv (*\paud- 
vd roh'> thai arronipan\ innovation in tiMrln'r |)n*paration ran htvonir 
lK>th jMTM)nal ronrmi^ and institutional issui^s. Korruilnu^nl of studrnU* 
for altrrnativr pnyrct'^ and thi* ronipt^tition brtwrrn [>roji»ot trams that 
nuTuitnirnt artivitii^s stinudali* an* iwvi iN^urs n'Mdtinf^ in a standardized 
"di>.M»niination parka«ri»'' in tlu* Indiana I niviTsity Srhool of Kduration, 

Tlir dt^finitiori of larull\ work loads n»pn's«MiUi anothr. asprrt of this 
i>>ur. TrailitionalU . professors fiiul rnurh of ihrir work load d«*finrd in 
ltTui> of thr lujurst^ thr\ trarh and the rrst^arrh tluA do. Thvy are arms- 
tonUMl to rnt»ftin{: two to four rlassrs t^a* h s*Mnt>trr in a frivrn room at a 
Vwvii limr. In rampns rlassrooms, thry havr thr sidi* rrsponsibility and 
pt>w tT to rannd i*la>sr>, shortt^n rlass*»s» or sulistitutr rlasst^s for indrprnd- 
rnt >lud\. Trarhrr>anil [>ri?u*i[>als, howi^vrr^ funrtion in a rlork-{Zov«Tnrd 
in>titntit)n whrn* Innrhrs hrfdn and fud on >(dirdulr and thr sp«»rial nuisir 
It-at hrr a[>pfar- and disap[»rars at tzi\i»n tin- s t»arh wrt»k. Thr puhlir si^hool 
*Mhirator> iApi*rt pn>fi*>M)r> not onl\ to ti^adi mrthods (dassrs on sc^hrdulr 
l)ut to l)r a\ailal)lr for thr suprrvision of stuilrnt ttMrhrrs at prr- 
drtrrmiufil tinif^ whrn tin* trarhrrs ran l>n ak fn^t* to ronvrrsr with thrm. 
KrankU . [>n>fe*vor> [>rf frr to upiTati* "on rail a> m^MltuP' or to rstahlish 
thi^ir own -•uprr\i>ion ht>urs in ndation to othrr morr rrurial artivitit^s surh 
a> rfMMrrh and writing. Kww ihv «£radualc asMslants who arrrpt suprrvi- 
mmu iiulir> .si> . ^'Wv didn*t «*omr to thr nni\rrsity to 1m» plarrd on a daily 
work M'hiMluh*; \sv ramr ti» v>vd\}v that M'lirdulr/' Public srhool t^duralors 
find lhi> notion of nn^'hrdulnl tinu* il>sfinu*tii»nal and oftrn n»«£ard it as a 
plo\ b\ whit li thr uni\rr>it\ avoiils invi>lin^ in tht* pro^o'am thr man- 
powt-r il pn>miMMk 

< M' nnr thiui!. wr \M certain: rmivriitional farnlty load> dtTivrd from 
>ludrnt ronUHi-h formula> no lon«:rr maki* mmim*. ()i r farnlty mrndnT 
ronimrntin«: on hi> in\ol\cnn»nl in tin jirojrram do}jmatii*allv dt^danMl, "It 
should 1 )r niadc dear that althoiii^h th Tr an* part tiuK* a^si^nmrnts in thi* 
lVoft*>Monal-^ rar Pro^Tam, ihry l)cpn with a I.IU ptTrrnt in\olviMnrnl and 
prtM upward, antl Tm afraid all llu* l)t»an notr> i> thai 1 iaw^hi two 
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rciuisr Motions earh srmr>*liT/* Work sl\li»s of lln» iiiiiversil) ami tht» 
\mU\\v m IumiI arr verx ililTrreiil. riuli^rsluiulirif: is i uINmI for hy both 
j^MipN I ntil lUiiviTsities t»qualt' supt^nisioii, in-s<TVUT dcvt'lopnifiil, and 
>lu«irnt rouiiseliiitr with wriliiijz ami n»soan*h, inosl iniversily professors 
^ill not n-adily eii*ra<rt» lln»iusi»l\i»> in what aiuounls to 1ms proffSMoiial 
Miiridi'. Mranwhilr Irarln-rs will rontinur to say» 'Ml errlainly simmiis as if 
tin- protrrani director aiiti staff nu»mlH»rs rould Im» in this st hool nuirh, 
miuh inort* fnujui^ntly/' 

Hui lati Concern #2: Have role.H and responsibiliUes been clarified among 
{lublic school personnel? 

Iniplenienlalion of a fii»ld-ba.^t»d li arluT education prop^am nerrssitates 
the coopi ralion of pul)lir school and univt»rsily persoinud if the fjoals of 
the pro^ani are to be arhieved. The roles and n»sponsihilities of both 
•rroupsare chanjied by sueh an effort. Parity U'tween university and scho<>l 
jwrsonnel permits eaeh to operati* from it^ strentjths in providing a eon- 
dueive environment for preparinjr prospective teachers. If a cooperative 
relationship exists, both {XTt^ups can jrrou toirether. lVt)bably nothitifr is so 
offensive to public school personni»l as the often *'paternar' attitutle e\- 
press«»d by many university professors towards them. The n»marks of ont» 
concerned Prl>lesMona^^ ear teacher illustrates the tlan{;er. 

\s teachers, wi» have continually heen askecl fcir siif^fjes- 
tiiuis for improvinjr the pro|rram. It has taken much teacher 
limi» to provitit* ihesi* sujiju^slions. \lon» often than not, our 
su}i»r«>tions have IwMm ijnn^red. Apparently, methods people 
know of onU one way b> which to leach, in a larjre school 
when* man\ diffident methods antl li^chniques are usecl 
effectivid), it is most disconciTtiiifr to liuirn that im^tlnnls 
•jndessors are lidlinj; studi^nLs that their classroom teacluTs 
are not following the **ri{rht'' classroom procetlure. 
To be >uccessful, orientation programs must not be run in tin* traclitional 
pndessor-student slyli\ Discussion groups focussing <>n prtdilems pn>ve lo 
be a much more vial>li» route. Through thbi proct^dure, cooperative deci- 
sions can l>e madi» and the resptmsibilities of various pers<)ntn»l tlecidi^cl 
ralhiT tfian dictated. In-service seminars carrying graduate credit and of- 
fen*d during the >chool tlay by methods professors havi* been uhmI with 
>cuue Micce>> to achii»vi» chaiigi* in ti»achiT educati<>nal attitudes and ptT- 
formanci*. 

Prtdiahl) one of the knottii^t prol>leins in fnaking program diM-isions has 
iK'en in determining what in fact, constituli^s coum-usus. Majority rule 



usualU mvaus that a niinority dot's not brlievr tlu* approath, lecliiiiqur, or 
proiMMlun* to Im» \iablt\ Should cvorvoiu* livt» by group dn ision? This proh- 
leiii iinpos«»> iisril* foiistanll) -fnini school fai iilly ilrrihioiis as to wlirlluT 
llu\\ uill parliiMpalr to prop^ani divisions as to tlir nAv leai hitrs should 
pla\ in thr sn|MT\ision ol •^t^d^*nts» 

Our position, though far from adnpiatr, has hvvw to hack away from 
total trai luT in\ol\rnu»nt as a rmilt of majority dn ision hut to continue 
to inakr annual modifications on tlu» hasis of majority decision, Oarly, 
dcciMons a> to whether to |)ttrtinpatc in a cooperative venture must be 
personal, a> opposed to p'oup decisions. Professional-Year planners initi- 
ateil di>cu>>ii)n> only in thoM* schools where all or almost all of the faculty 
were likciv to vole for participation. If two or three did not wish to partic- 
ipate. the\ did not lia\e to do so, but the vast majority did have to volun- 
teer to make the plan nu)re feasible. Kven so, we have the feeling that pres- 
sures from peers and principals produced some n»luetaut participant:* who 
IxM ame critical implementorv, Kvcn with the most agreeable group of 
participants imaginable, there is little likelihood of total support. Trolmbly 
the best one c;ui ho{»c for is a critical mass of teacher support in a particu- 
lar direction. A desirable relationship to be developed is one in which each 
group is able to n»ach the other iu a s{>irit of give and take. 

Another |>robleni in the area of roles and responsibilities is the reluc- 
tance of public M'hool {personnel to open their classrooms to frequent 
viMtation bv universitv team members. stu«lent teachers, program diree- 
lor.N and e\aluators. Field-based pn>gram> foster the invasion of rooms 
that pn*\ iou>ly ma\ have been entered only by **tlie'' teacher and occa- 
M«)nall> by the principal. Most etlucators feel uncomfortable or apprehen- 
>ive when thev teach iH'fore ob^'rvers, are the focus of a person who is 
UMug an ob>ervation scale, or when they attempt to demonstrate teaching 
tee}ini(}ue> for the benefit of stutlent teachers, l-nivcrsity personnel may 
ler | relativcK conifortable (»bserving and categorizing teac'ier and student 
leacfuT claNsn>oni action. However, they too find their .ur. iety level ri>ing 
if called upon to dtMnonstrate with elementan. pupils l^efore {>re-serviee or 
in-servici* pro«;ram participant. 

I nle>> an openncNs can be ctdtivated In'twcen professors, It'achers, and 
pre->er\ice >tutlent>, lht»n» will be httle pn>gre.ss in producing new roles and 
re>pim>ibilitie.s. Kariv in the program and regidariy as well, various com- 
binatiim> of participant need to team in instructiiuial activities. Video 
taping procedures can be us«mJ to facilitate gnmp di.«<cu.ssion of the results 
of .<uch teaming. .\ >pirit of, **\Ve are in this togetht»r, we are looking for 
the an>wer, y,v ail have strengths a:id weakfu*sses,'' nuirt be developed. 



I niviTsily |M»rs(Mint*| ^luuiUi lake tlu» Hist step to df uioiistrair now loch- 
nic|ut»5 lK»lori» t^♦a(*lnT^ and solicit tVodhaok. Tln»ir courajje will Uv rvvo^* 
ni/iMiaiid inori* lliaii oiio loaohor will i\wu voIuuIiht lo lr\ il thi'inM'lvo>. 
Hc>we\iT» doii'l UKsuinr thai uiuvor^ity racutl) will nish lo do those ihiii^^h. 
Koodbark from |)ro%srr\ ioo parU(*ipaiib over a ihroe year period iiu|ioaU\s 
elearU lhal demonslralionsb) universily personnel inside pul>lie school 
classrooms have Uwu e\irenn»ly rare, Ti> paraphrase classroom leaehcrs 
and student teachers: "We obscne that is is far easier for university peopli* 
to talk about l)etter ways to do thintj^ than it is foi them to model their 
priniouncenients." rnh\ss university staff can fri»ely enter public sehool 
claN^rooms to obst^rve and eomment on instruction and unless classroom 
teachers can I'nter the classrooms in which methods courses arc taught, the 
uni({ue contribution of each group may Im* lost. 

Human Concern ^3: Have undergraduate roles and responsibilities been 
clarified? 

Field^based programs giMierally includt* and integrate university course 
work (methods, ps\choli)g\ of learnings foundations) with student teach- 
ing or internships in s<*hools and comnumity agencies. There is a tendency 
for aeadcniicallx minded professors to feel that course components an» the 
most important part of a proj^iam; ti»achers, on the other hand, are likely 
to feel that student teaching is the most important component. IVe-service 
teacher^ u>uall\ are dispoM»d to join the public school teachtTs ami rate 
the student teaching work as more "*real" than the roursi* work. 

Program implementors nmst bi*coiuTrmM| with achieving an acceptable 
balam*e betwei^n pri»-ser\ ice teacher i»ffort in methods courses ami in daily 
ti»aching <luties. Frecpjcntly pri»-service participants have been heard to 
say* don't really need the methods instruction to meet our n^sponsi- 
bilitie> iu the classroom."* 'The methodh acclivities are m)t relevant to my 
particular grade li*vel or group of childn»n." '*! needed to work longer with 
children toda\ but thos«» methods profi*s<ors gave me other things to do.'*' 

Atti^miance of pri»-servici» participates during student teaching inti*rvals 
temk to be I'xempiary. After all, tlieir supervinng ti»aclu»rs an* accustom:»d 
to reporting to school daily, the children are always present, and the pub- 
lic i»\piTls its teachers lo maintain eonlimious instruction. Vet. altendamr 
of pri»-M»rvice participant^ in tlie on-sili» courses is less exemplarN . Tfu»se 
clasM»scan be vni morr i»asily since thc\ an* still viewed as nniversitv 
ccmrses. and back on campus class cutting is part of going tocollegt*. No 
parent^ are irritated and no cliildn^n an* left willumt instruction if an 
undcrgraduatt* diM nles not to attemi methocU class occasionally. 

Ml 



Pre-MT\iri* parltripaiib aU) Inni \o pn»puro mow for sliuloiil leacliiiifj 
rr>p<ui>il>ilitiiN than i\\v\ forrourse participuluHK IVrhaps ihvy tVel 
tlirir Mip«»r\iM!i^ li'arhrr will bi» nioniloriri}! ihnr performance closely and 
pn-paratioii i> rcpiatiMl w ilh ?*ur\ivaK In iiielhocls datises, stiuJeiils assume 
tliat thiMr fi»llea;:nie,s sfiare some of the respoiisiUiUty ami their personal 
purtieipalion i»r laek of it will jjo iuinoliee<l. For whatever reasons, stiulent 
leaeliinu and inti'rn>fiip asspnneiitj* t)ften are tackled with more ener}):)', 
(lepcndabilit) , and eonscientiuusness than related course assi^nnient^^ of an 
aea<leniir i:aturi». 

A pro-am staff should concerned that academic quality is main- 
tained in tui-site courses. Field projjranis should not become totally non- 
retlrctive. iiim-aiiaUtical work experience featuriii}: oidy modeling upcm 
a\ailal)le public M'fiool or community personnel. Theor> has a plac*e. 
Kxaminaiion of curricular and instructional alternatives has a place. (Ion- 
tent ha>a place. \lan> of the "ohP' university profjrams have been deemed 
irreli \ant to the real world of education. It is mon» likely that only parts 
of tlit)M» projn'ams were irrelevant. The executors of the tiew aiul supposed- 
ly more relevant projirams must make sure that pn*-ser\'ice participants 
rcali/e that tliere is no substitute for pn)fi*ssional reading, critical thinkings 
t«xamination nf i)ptions, understanding of learning procesM*s, identification 
of ndtural valuer and so im. Kxperience is not the total answer. If it were, 
then- wi>nld Im- iid iiM»ffeetive. expi»ricnced teacfiers; no need for in-service 
ethication. < Hie suggestion for the improvement of the Professional-Year 
Trtigram in\nl\e<l: ( 1 ) assigning a pair of student teachers to one classroom 
for a full year. (2) providing the classroom teacher witli a text for each of 
fi\i* i*le?mMitar\ melfiod> courses, aiul (3) permitting tfie leacfier to assign 
methods ti'Xt HMtlings and to supervise tin* studenl teacher. Simplistic 
answers tAplain simple phenomena and are inadequate as operational 
motlel> for ti-aeher i^lucation. 

\lan\ tinn»s>tu<li-nts have had little to say about tfie nature of tfieir pro- 
gram. Stndenbi can feel as isi lated in a field-based program as they can in 
larnr liTturr liall> on i*ampus if tltev feel they liave not liad an adeipiate 
rolr to [.la\ in tfn- <ltn*ision-!iiaking process. On campus tfiey r>sentially 
ha\r ord\ professors with whom to m'gotiate. In tfie fiehh teachers and 
admini>trator> j*»in tfu» professors as demanders and defenders of struc- 
ture and as bulfer> against studetit nupjests. Decisions imist be made and 
prou'rams dr>igned and impletnrnted in sucli a maimer that thi* student 
sfnsi> \u> invoUeinmt and participation in tfie program. Tfiis issue can be 
rt'.-oKed tfiruujifi ailecpiatc student ri-pn\s<Mitation in plamihig sessions. 
Iiu rfa>cd >ludcnt in\ol\cinent and input into decidii:g upon relevant class- 
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HHuti tA|MTit*tic*r> oth'ii [)ri(it!i> \\\u\{ appears It) Uv dissiiniliar >Z()iil^. IIoh* 
t»\tT. Miuf Mil pro»rraiii> li*iul lo lakt* on nion* strurlun* in vavh >uvcvv{U 
ill;: >tMr, \M* n'loiiniifiiil tlial p^o^pl•^tiv^• >liut('iit^ Uv fuWy ami arrurali'ly 
itit'orttiffl oT {\\v luxUwv {}( {\\v pro^aiii and (Ik* iiniMH*goiiai>lc rrspoiisi- 
hililio i\\v\ tuuA :ii ri»pt it' join ihv ptofrraiii. .\UiTnali\i»s lor >ludi»nl> 
ran hr |)ro\iilt>ij h\ havinirallfrnalivf pn)(nranisas \sv\\ a> aU(Tnali\(*s 
uilliina pro>:raiti. Ucvruilri^ iiin>l iiiMin* that pro^ani auuiidato kn<>v\ 
\^liirh altrniati\t> an* available in vavh K-asw 

Human Cuncern ^4: Do cotiuiiutiity personnel clearly understand their 
role and responsibUity in the program? 

< )nc i- a iln i>ion has hww inadt- a> to lht» quantity and qnalitv of roin- 
tnnnitx i \piTii*m-i»s whii h shouhl hv ot'lVn'd, lht» prohh*in arist*s oT findiii«r 
roninniniiN p«T>ou> to >hari» thi» n*>ponsihility for this vrnlnn*. Participa- 
tion from thf l onnnnnitv s point of view oflt»n means that individuals have 
hrrn irivrn lhi» opporlunilx to hr hrard. Allhon^^h sueh a function is 
iniporlanl. inan> ni*oph>ti» tt»arhiT trainers htTonn* tVifihtrned, confuM^d, 
drft»n^ivt\ and without a hasi* of >upport, hrconu* further isolated from 
Irfdtiinali- rommunilv eonri»riis. What i> nredi*d is tiot so inurh a forum as 
a rooprralivi* pn»^ai!! in whii h ihi* stud(*nt i> introduet^d to tht' prohh^ms 
of the ronnmmilv and t;uidfd toward n^asonahh* solution>. This is a difft- 
i idt arrari{ji»m»*nl to i>lal>H>h. What \\v have sern happfnin«j is eoinnnmiea- 
tion lM»lwtM»n u!nM*i>ilii»> and fomnuinilifs and univorsilit^ and srhinds. 
Thrrr i> tilth* thrr»»-wa\ inl»Tarliii«r« (ioiiMTxalivt^ forr»\s prerhidt* joint 
ri»mmurnl\-M»lu)ol i\ *»»avors iuMdi* ihi* school, (lominuniralion is a slt^p 
forward l>ul joiiil action is niM»dtMi and not \vv\ evidi»nt. < )ne approach 
takfu ill the Prolc:N-ional-Vi»ar Proirrain was the eslahHshm»-nl of sptTial 
xMuinar dav> in whii h i^nrmil socii'lai issue: w.-r^ addn»ss<*d hy com- 
nninilv, nniv»»rsilv . and public m^IiooI pcrst>nnt»l. l iiivt^rsitv studt»nlsand 
.M-hool p»»rM)nnfl wi*n» friM* to altiMid lhi»M' spt»cial s«»minars lM»cauM» thc\ 
c oim idrd with ifir m IiooI >\sli*niV in-si»rvict» days. Participation was rr* 
quir»Ml lit stud»»nl li»ai'h*»rs and volnntarx for classroom lt»achrrs. 1m-w 
lrach»T> choM* to ir»»i invoKi-d. TluTt* was a ft»*»linir that MUMaL cconoini(\ 
and (*i\ic* i»ui»> have no ri*laliori to ihr clas'<room. The few teachers who 
diti attend >eemed wi»ll pleiised with tlii> approac^h. .\hieh more must hi 
dotit* alon^r iUvM* V\\u >, 

Whili* ll!e>r srminar> promoted lhrei»-way <lialo*rut\ they repn»senled an 
aelivitv rnori* on the frin^ie of the profrram than one dealing; with the heart 
of the mailer. in>iilnlioii>, ihe >chools and the univerMly alreadv have a 
Until lii>lor\ ot m\ol\«»mfnl in leaeluT echicalion so lln»ic i> some l^ase to 




build u|M)n. The anihifiiunis tialiirt' o( ihv comniunily, particularly in rv\a* 
tioii io Iracher tMhu aliiHi, and the lai k precedt'iiU an* diffu ull ohslacUt^ 
It) t)vi rri>iut\ While \\r achieved some measure of sut*t*e8s iti protnolinji; 
et)niiuunily iii\t)lvenienl, ue never achieved a eomplelely inlegrale<l of 
shared respouMhilities for all of the parti( ipanti^. 

Human Concern #5: Have measures been taken to safeguard tlie educa* 
tional ^irogram of pupils in the cooperating schools? 

Ml loo often programs have Wn\ built t)n the assumption that children 
are flexible and can take most anythinji; thn)\vn at tliem. Although we do 
not take \>>\\v w ith tiie concept thai vhildren are resilient, we don't thhik 
il ih nece>sar) to di'sigii teacher education programs to provide a deliberate 
test of tin' idea. Ideally, we should 1k' able to impniv the education of 
children we improve the education of teachers. Tt achieve tliis ideal, 
sdiot)! administratots and teachers must decide on specific instructional 
goal." to seek w ith the help of the university student and faculty manpower 
availai>le as a result of the field program. Then they must document pupil 
progres^ toward such goals. If there is no progress; or worse, if a decline 
otu urs in pnpil acl ievement, the spwMal pn>gram must be revised or term- 
inated. 

With n»grt»t, \%v must admit that the IVofessional-Year resoun es have 
Ikmmi cmplovcfi by the schools primarily in the routine activities of **school 
keeping/' Si^me new instructional materials were implemented through 
multiple arts and the individual efft>rts of methods instructors, but thev 
wvrv not i)roail programs of instruction for the entire school. As a result, 
little evalnatior» was focns<'d on pupil progress. Opitiiimaires administered 
to teachers ami i>ccasional t^oniments of parents and pupils suggest that the 
effecl> of the program were ptksitive (»n Italance, but no hard data exists to 
estabh>h this point with cimviction. 

W h> we were not able to achieve a l>roader program of instructional 
improvi ;nent in the schools is a complex question. In part, it was the re- 
sult of our judgment to soft pedal the focus on school program in order to 
get into theschotds. Kightly or wn>ngly, we felt the U)cal schools were 
likely tt> resist efforts to l>ring about changes in school programs. Instead, 
we tMii[)hasi/.eti the training of teachers, including preservice and in-servi<M\ 
scliot>l and university. Wt^ also had the idea in the back of our minds that 
once in. we could raise the subject of school program with greater ease. 
Needli^ss to say, this ditln't happen. Just dealing with the many aspects of 
teacher eilucation ^^u. a consideral>le task, and federal personnel --though 
inti*n sted in pupil grt>wth-made it clear that funds would not be providt*d 



fi)r >cluKit instruction. Thus our own failure to confront the issue, the 
naturul resistance of school per^oiniei, and the funding policies of the 
federal fi(overnment ull contributed to the outcome. 

Human Concern #6: Have procedures been established to deal mth ques- 
tions) of competence and incompetence among the participants? 

A long-term fii*ld-l)as(*d program featuring close personal relationships 
lH»twei»n univi*rsity staff, public school personnel, and pre-service partici* 
panU« inevitably raisi\s pri)bliMUt^ about the professional competence and 
perforinanci* of participants. I'niversity personnel work with a few class- 
numi teachers that find teaching unsatisfying or an impossible challenge. 
However, the university group cannot l)ecome involved in the evaluation 
c)f teacher pi'rforniance lest thi' campus-field relationship be destroyed as a 
result of charges and counter charges. This means that a few teachers will 
l)e retained in a field program eviMi though they may not be suitable 
instructional models for pri*-servici* partUMpants. 

A few professors or as^^ociate instructors may have difficulty in relating 
to pri'-servici' tt»achers or classroom teachers. Their on-site courses may be 
poorly planned and conducted. Teachers feel, howc^-er, that they should 
not submit critic^al feedback to the university administrators who assigned 
those staff inenilwrs to thi' project. Thus there is a tendency for all part- 
ntTs in the endeavor to tolerate each othitr s failures with plenty of break- 
time gossip and griping. 

The "letV keep it as quiet as po.<<iible and wait until next yi^ar^** approach 
Ls also usim!. Personni^l changi's may be effected behind the scenes. A new 
a.s<iignmcnt is offered to a certain program participant by his or her depart- 
ment or division head. For rather fuzzily explained reas(ms, a couple of 
positions or responsibilities may be eliminated and the source of the prob- 
lem disappi»ars with thi* positions. Thi' bi4iaviors that produced the prob- 
lem are not discus*«'d by collaborating parties. 

Dealing witli staffing mistakes during thi* proactive stag<» is an explosive 
activity. Often there are not substitute pcrstmm^l available for the remain- 
der of the year. The goodwill and commitment of the floundering individ- 
ual nuist be pn»si»rved. In education, every teacher, professor, and stud«mt 
has supporting colli»agui's-colli»agues whose goodwill can be lost by 
tacth's^ attempU to judgi* or modify their friend s bi^havior. Alienated 
sulhgroups can teriuinatc field working n^lationships by denying trainees 
acci'ss to rooms, by severing connnunication with other staff members, or 
by voting a program out. 

From till* wry beginning of program implementation, in-service sessions 



rtnirmiril uilh ri»lraiiniifr arli\ilii»s tor all arr ihm*(|im1. In llifM* m»smi)i:», 
lii)lh (li>tra|)li* ami uniii*Mrahli* ftrotrraiu lH*ha\it)iv >houUi 1m* (itMtlon^traU*d 
ami diM ii?sM'iL Tliroufrh a >chi»ul-uiHVt»rsil\ ti am appniai li, ihv iiirideiirrs 
nl* {MTMUial t'ailuri' l aii Im* riMiiiini. It i>alM) ilrsirahit* In torni a ioniniittt^t* 
to liral, v^hvn tii*i*i*xsir\ . \\\ih \y rsoiial |MTt'oniiaiii*f prttblrni^. Thi^ com* 
tuittt'f >lioulil iiii luiii* M'luM)l at^iuiiiL^trators. iuiiM*r>it) a(iiiniiihtrator>. 
ti»ai liiT>. pruf'i>>ins {'rom thr im->iti* coursf>, >ujMT Uors. and pre-sfnicr 
>tu(lt*nt>. \n> nM'uuunt*iiilatit)ii> to a prniirain participant >lHiulii i*t>nit* 
from till- iMitin* i'otnttiitti'i* ami I * a utiatiiiiu>it> diTiMoiu lVotVs.Miuial-\ttar 
lia.^ tint iitili/nl Mtrli a I'oiniiiittrr; wv ot'tni havr wi>hiHi that \\v liati. 
NcitiiiT ha\i' Hi* tiUHiii aii\ >iabli* to obtain or tWally ^^iipport in- 
M'niti* trainiiijr tor tin* projiriHii train. In onr \rar. \%\\vt\ fivr tit' six 
nirthi»iU piTM>nni'l urn* nru n^plariMnrnt-*, staff "ini>rastinf:/* ptTst>nalit\ 
rla>hi*>, anil lark of in*M*r\irr assistancr wvrv alnlo^t fatal to thr pri»[?*ani. 



Trrliniral (ItHirtTUs 

Kirhl-hasTtl pri>jrram> brin»r many inumlaiir worrirs to fariilt) mrnilMTs 
uhu nr\rr ilrall v>ith surh Hi»rrirs whilr thr\ %vrrr imlrprnii«*nt prufrssoi> 
in ron\rntiouaI rampn> rla>srooms. IVrparin*! anil rrpn*parin(; s<*\rral vrr* 
MoHMjf thr tirxt \rarV pri)in*am i> an inrvitahir rhorr iarin*: "tlrUf pro- 
fr>M>r^. I mliTfrrailuatr ami profr>>or travrl lM*riunr>a romrni. Trarhinj: 
>parr anil ri{uipnirnt must l>r nr^rotiatrd with publir srhool aiiministra* 
lurs. nni» rnnst alua\> hv auarr of thr iliffrrrnrr> brtwrrn thr publir 
M-hool anil univi»rMl\ <*alrnilars. Whirli staff mrmlwr will i hrrk out a kry 
in thr puitii" M'hool anil n*[iort rarU to oprn that srhool on a sprrial 
[u)liila\? Who will \rrif\ that rvrr\ srhool iloor is iorkrd at thr rnd of 
that ila\ rriiirnilMTing tliat thr rustoilian is obst*r\'inir thr holi<la\Y Thr 
point i>. that v\hi*n farult) mrmhrrs arr trivial tram fn*riiom to oprration* 
ali/.r an innovali\r pro»jxam. thry surrrtulrr rouli^r srrvirrs normally 
pro\itlrtl b\ unib* in thr bnrraurracy. Thosr imit> havr rathrr stri<*t bnt 
rffrrli\r prorrflun»> for dralinfr with Irrlmiral mattrrs. l iiil ilirrrtor> 
rarrl) ran* to Irani thr sprrial prorrdurrs prrfrrrrd b> thr pro-am tram. 
Thrrrforr. if thr tram wanU to humani/r thr oprration. brml thr niirs, 
intrrjrrt >prrial fi*atun*>. rhan^'r thr timinir. and so on, it mu>t Irani to 
dral with ilrtaiU. trrhniralitirs, and that niurh malitniiMl "aihninistrativr 
tri\ia. ' It i> not likrl\ tliat a prufrssor s promotion.^ and trniirr dt>S{<irr will 
rrtlrrl our |M rrrnt of ihr riirrtj) rxprndrd on trrhnical mattrrs. but with- 
out thi> rxprnditiin* tlir pro^ain nill fail. 




Technical (Aiiiccni ^1 : U the budget realistic for the progranrs goals and 
objectives? 

<H»itinir iiffdi'il fiiiaiirial Mipport is a major lerlmiral coiumtii in ihv 
iiiiplfnit'iilaliim of inno\alivi' programs of leather inhiralitm. (Nearly surh 
prograiii> cost inori\ lWauf4» of iiuTi*as(Ml costs many field-based leaeher 
edueatioii program> lia\e >oughl initial support from ouUide sources. This 
proivdure pro\idi*s the lead time niM*di*d to i\stahlish new hudgi*t priorities 
Hithin the university. While this is clearly a positive aspirt of outsidi* 
fumling it can also pn)vi' to 1h» **a latter-day Franken.stein."' Special sup- 
jHirt tends to gi\e >pecial program statu.s. .<uch slaius all too ofti^n breeds 
the attitudi' that there is a *>cgular program,'''' and an *VxpiTimtmtal pro- 
ject." Much to the detriment of thi' pmji^ct and its implications for change 
uithin institutions, i>olation is often the rt*sult. One would be ami.ss to 
ovt»r-enipha>i/e financial problems in thi* preactive .stage, Dsually monies 
are available In^cauM* Intth universities and thi^ fiuleral goveninient are in 
the hal)it of supporting new ideas. Financial worries really In^giu to occur 
in the proactive >tage. 

< >ne of the most painful is.sucs to Ik* faced by a team charged with the 
management of a field-bas<»d prt)gram is the inevitable reduction of fiscal 
support when the university institutionalizes the program on "hard 
nu>ne> Innovative programs tend tt) be both innovative and effective 
iH^cau.M* extra things are provided. I'Xtra componi*nts are includtul. extra 
manpower is in\t*sted, extra instructional mati^riaU are (*mployed above 
the current norms charactiTistic of regular programs. Teachers appreciate 
and etmie to exjK'ct small "soft-money'*'' stipends for planning meetings 
and e\aiuation Missions in the first years of federally .supported programs. 
Professors i xpect and value graduate assistant aid, travel reimbursement 
for frequent trip> to field sites, and the latest in commercial instructional 
materials. Program coordinators bi*nefit greatly from funds used to bring 
in ouUiide consultant and i*valuators. These coordinators an^ able to 
devote con>iderab|e administrative time to the program, if their .salary is 
partiallx gram supported, without worrying about shouldering a full 
uni\ersit\ teaching load. Pre-service studi*nts value low student-instructor 
ratio>. new curricular materials to manipulate, field trip.s, and many en- 
countrr> with conMiltanU from the comnuinity. 

When the arrant mone\ enct, it is an exceiulingly difficult task to obtain 
uni\ersit\ mi>ne\ to maintain program components that madi' the program 
truN ilifferent - or that promote high participant moral:' ami exem{>lar>' 
communii ation. Then' is a tendency to apply old instructicmal fiscal fi>rm- 
ulas to in>titutionali/e an innovative program. To survive at ail, the pro- 



^um staff has to pnim* out all sort^ ol ai tivitit^s and inanpowtT that 
brought aliDut thi* uiittjui* charactoristic?i of tho original program. Thi^ji** are 
tht» charaotiTistics thai attra^^trd pre-sen ice and in-s<'rvici' ti'at'hiTs in the 
first plaee. Si*rious questions can b<* raisi*(l as to \vht*thiT innovative field- 
lidsed programs an* institutionalized. For exaniph*, sonit* nf thi* 'Vuthacks''^ 
that ha\o occurred in the IndianaV Professional- Year Program in it> fin»t 
year of institutionalization includi*: 

no graduate inti'rns for the five methods professors. They once shiired 
six interns annually, and tliese interns represented a **multiplier 
effect'\"*ini'e thi'y were prospective' '^trainers of teacher trainers.** 
only two supervision specialists when* tlien^ once were four, 
no profi'ssor as evaluator w hi^n thi^n^ once was a person assigned half 
time to Uiis task. 

no full or half-day paitl workshops for ti»achi»rs when* there once were 

four or five i»a(»h yi^ar. 
no funds for the purchase of innovativif instructional materials by 

methods profi'ssors. 
no extra stipend^ for supervbiuig teachers-hut no reduction in teacher 

protTam responsibilities, 
only 70 peri'cnt of needed reinduirsement funds for local travel for 

methods instmction conthicted in the field, 
no monev for out^idi* consultant. 

no travi'l monev for professors to attend relevant, related research or 
dissemination confitrences or to view similar programs in opiTation 
at other sites. 

a 2U percent load assignment for the program coordinator in compari- 
son with an original commitment of HO percent. 

con>iderable difficulty in obtaining funds to reimburse schools for 
consumable materials. What is a nominal cost when one or two 
student teaehiTs an* assigni*d to a school becomes substantial when 
M) arv pri'sent. 

no secri'tary for the program when ont^e then' was an exclusive pro- 
gram secretary. 

los< of adequate ( ampus office space and a nii^tting room when; pro- 
gram staff could mei't as a "team.*" 
\t current leveU of support for teacher preparation, wi* just are not 
going to construct programs as good as we know thi'V should 1m'. NVe can- 
not pay for all thi» neci'ssary ingredients. Appan'ntly a field-based pn)gram 
must be so Micee>sful during the golden, fully-fnnde<l years that university 
and public school facultii\s will work hardijr and suffer more personal 



(li^«>iiit<irt ill lUv iii-titutiotidli/.ati«>ii \rar>just to k<M*p it ali\<\ Assiiiiiiii^ 
that tiuTf akd\> niil Ih» t»noii{di fMujple to rounloraci tlu' ruthark of fiMal 
>up|Hirt Hith i^-t at in\t»>ttiH»nt< of personal tiiin» i> risky. I iii\fTHt\ ad- 
iiitiii>tratoi> tiiu>t n i opii/i' that i\u* iii>titiitioiiali/.alioii phase iiia\ tho 

ill uhirh a pn>:rraiii faiK liiitii&toi> aiul iiiipltMiieiitors of soft money 
pnije* niu>t .niartl aiiain^t making llie pro«n*ani> too rii h during initial 
^tai:«> of funfhn;:. rhr\ >hoiihl limit the nninlKT of extra hut Miperior 
i*oiit}HHU'nb^ to lie inehided. lieaetion of fWal pruiiers three or four years 
ni th«- future niu*t U' anticipated and pro«n*ani e(Hii(Kinents predicated on 
neu us*'s af iruihUonai funds rather than >ofl-nicmey *•piekllp^/'' It would 
U- \%iM- t<» ia\ol\e ultimate finaneial deei>ion*niaker> in the ecmteptualixa- 
lion of the pniirrani. No pm^aiii eo>t> >hould he hidden from them. 
NHihtT or latrr the pro«n*am \*ill Ik* >liap I hy fiseal offieers: hidden 
••\jH n:4'> \%dl eonie to iipht and \%i!l U» eliminatt d. Karly nivolvenieiit of 
thtx- titu iMouMnakers in the planning ma\ pve them lime lo modify fiscal 
^u{»{H>rt Ie\el> and priurdure> to a\oid pro«rrani eniasi'ulation during insti- 
tuti4inalization. 

Mt aniiiglul community invoKemenl often hrinp* hudfjel prohlems which 
mu:-t U- tacf d. I ni\er>it\ p^o(rram^ lia\e no hu^toneal precedent lor sup- 
|H>rtm^ « ommuiiit\ in\(d\enient. I nfortunately. no lii>torical precedent 
mcall^ no um\er>il\ hu<i{:et. While tliL- need not Ih' a prohh ni wiien out- 
MtJf tiindin^' L- axailahle. it iiov> pre^ iil a prohlcm for those who must 
convince admi!ii>trator> of tin* appn>priaten<*ss of this category as a liard- 
hn.- >uppurt itt-ni. For cxampie. one iVofcNMonaU^ ear course examines tl e 
mh - «»f 4 onimunilx ajrt ncif > and their impact on >chools. Altlicmgh a 
tacult\ nif mhcr a'^>i«3lcd to the eonrx*, community agency repres^'nta- 
ti\f- an* net dcfl a> part time instnictun^ if the coun e Is to current and 
• rtMlihlf*. HowextT. adminl-^traton^ find it inipossihie to appropriate con- 
Mihiii;: fumU for f jtMdrr>. No way> ha\e yet lieeir exph>red where the 
l omnumity aiiencx people antl the facult\ mendMT could trade off their 
time with no exchanj^' of funds, it would >eem that tradeoffs may Im' a 

t ilt-d a\enue to meaningful communit\ involvement. 

Pnduhlx thr nio>t innc Mliate iHnlgetary prohleni i^ hiiying m*eded plan- 
mui! tunc. Karulty team^are now fir>t n ali/iiig the amount of effort 
whicfi niu>l lie drxottul to planning* I ni\erMt\ adiiiinistrator> have unreal- 
i>ti« ex{H etation> in thl- n garcL Man\ feel Uiat a program will majestically 
takf form o\rrni::lit. Few are willing to pa\ for planning. It ha> In^en our 
••X|»enfmv that facnity p^l^ition^ are often filled late, new facnilv hrought 
on I ampu> literal!) da\- prior to the commencement of a program, and 
4illu r >pa4 e not allocated until after the universil\ program ha> officially 
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U'^nin. In Aufnisl, P)72, 60 pmriit of llio 1972-73 Professioiial-Year team 
Has tMuploviMl to amv>» on campus Ivn days prior to total prujnani resuinp- 
litni. Such adiuinistrativr In^havior mitigates against the dovt lopmont of a 
strung pn^grani. 

A director of a fii»ld-hast»d program nnist learn to live with ambiguitv 
ahont the program s fate. Hi» nnisl also help teaehersand university staff 
memlH»rs to remain flexible and to maintain optimism about program 
rontinuation. I ni\ersitit»s tend to make budgetary derisions slowly. Both 
tearln^rs and pn)fesM)rs would like lo know in Jannar)' or Febniar> 
whether thev will ha\e the (>pp()rtunit\ :o Ih» prt)gram parlieipants in the 
next \ear or not. Too often the answer is ''^es, if the pn)gram is funded. 
We wnnH know that until June or latet. Ht»memlM»r, tmr state legislature 
ha.Mrt made fiuiil appropriations \t»t. We haven't riM-eived any won! from 
the ( )ffi<*e of Kduration, I'ither. Let s meet about this again m a month or 
two. 

This ambiguitv is a real eoneern to numy professors who may have 
joined the universitv beeau>e lhe\ philosophieally support field-based 
teaeher eduration. Now . slundd the\ lobbv for nu>re conventional instruc- 
tional poMtion> next \i»ar? Should they aeeepl anotluT position elsewhere? 
Should they assume tin* program will survive? 

Tearliers want a program tleeision too, Other university options, espe- 
rialU thns<» invoiving student learhers, may be available. If the program 
isn't to hr funded, will tiu»\ be informed too late tt> collaborate in one of 
the other option^' Should lhe> organize a M*hool pn>gram around the 
possibility that student teachers will be an important source of edueati<mal 
uianpowtT? Will thr studt^nt teachers retdly Iw* pn»sent tu»xt September? 
Such cpiestion.-* are a vt»r\ understandable eoneern of public school person- 
nel. 

The program dirrctor uwiA solicit public school participation in the 
pn^irram befnn* he know.- that tin* program is officially funded, lie must 
H'cruit and orient pre-s«»rvice participaut-i even befon* he has conunitnuMits 
from public .-chools. He nmst accept the datiger that financial ccmstraints 
coulil ttTminate thr program and apologies will be due dozens of would-be 
participant-^. Ml parties need U) be flexible, optimLslic, and tolerant of the 
wa\ in which uni\ersit\ decisions enuTge. In fact, if all parties come 
forward united in favor of the program late in the aoiidemic year, they can 
id'teu intlurnce ihc funtliug decision. Kxposure of all participants to the 
public >chool s\>tem ami tin* nni\ersily decision-making processes and 
lime lal»le> i> an ad\i>able proactive stage activity. While all this is true. 
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pn);n-ain i!nplfiiii»!U«)r> would do wrW to prod adniinistrali«)n into 
iiiakin;: hudiiflarN d»*ci>ioii> »Mrli«T. 

\n mans iii>lari( t>. tin* adiiiiiiUtrators dmri liavf vcrx iiiiit li control of 
tlif proi c*» I'illirr. Th«A luusl wait for a('tioii> at lii^^lirr lt»VfU in llu* 
uiii\«'r>il\ or lor lmd«it»t allo^alioiis at the >lalf \r\As Morr can Im» 
ctTtain that fund>antl {)o>iti«)n> wiji Ih» avuilabh*. In tlirst* >ituation>. lru>t 
takf>o!i i!UTfa>iii}r M^riiificaiM*** a> an in«n'»*difnt in facullN-adruinislralnr 
rflalion>liip.N. If facidlN an» c«)nfidrnl administrator is dtdnf: llic hcst 

ran for llit^rn and tliat \\r will lionor llicir n»tjucsts if at all po>sil)lt\ thvn 
tlic\ an* lik(*l\ to wait out tin* Mtuution with paticnrt* and optiniistn. 

TtHhnical (Concern ^2: Have univerMity registration, tuition, p*ading, and 
similar **routine" piocedures bt^en adjusted to meet program goals and 
operation? 

lln-rc is >tronfr ri»M>tanrf to aii\ rlianp* in n*jri>lration. tuition. ^Tadiii<:» 
and otIuT "routine'* in>titutional pri)ct»dun'> in ln>rlicr cdnratiou. Mucli of 
wlial i> "law i> "uii written law," c>taldisluMl to make someone s job a bit 
ra>itT to [MTforrn. Whru >ucli procedure an* t'stal»lisht»(| tt) deal witli 
.!0.(K)n pi»r*on.s, t)r M)inf iarui* >ul)trrou(» of lln^in, routiiu* i> a Icfritiiiiatt* 
dt»vic'i*. H*)wevtT. .staiulani uni\(T>it\ routines ina\ prex^nt >ul)>tautial 
roadl)lo( k> to fvperiinental prop*a!n> for rfaM>n> that arr often difficult to 
anticipate. 

1 lit- need Ui inte«:rale tlie cont(»nt of fi(dd-l)a.M*d course> in the iVoles- 
>it)nal- 1 ear IVo^Tain provides an i»\cellent illn>lration of tlH> (irohltMu. 
I ruler^'radnale slndeiit.N ami in-service leacliers d(»lecl considt»rahh» n»dun- 
<lanc\ in >ue|i cour>e.sas inallieinalie>, >cienc«», social studit»>, aiui lanmiaire 
art> methods. I'.acli proft»>M)r offering' thest* eoursi^.s tends to dt*al with ^uch 
topio a^ Iwliaxioral ol)jt»ciive>. reinforcement t«*elunque>, clas^room 
niana«:t»nn*nl tet litii(pie>, learnin»; tlieorx , in^l^u•tional diap!o>is. and >o 
on. I nd«Tin'aduate> are quick to co!i»[ilain tliat tin* .same !nat(Ti;d ih taufrht 
over ami o\er a^'ain in four or fiv** ilinerent cours«»> by protrram mstructor> 
who nevtT ctniHuunicate *vilh eacli t»llier. *'\re W(» liavinj: hifrhcr ordtT 
!pie>lion> a»iain todav f " i> a favorite lower order (juestion of lVoft»ssional- 
^ ear >tndent leacher>. Tlie >u()i»r\i>in>i tt»aeli*T> wlm (d)M»r\t» the untltT- 
iH'aduatc a[i[ilN iiii: tlie>f l onrepu in «*l«»nn»nlar\ >cIhh)I claNNrt)«uu> also note 
thf n petition and add to the lilanv of complaint>. 

l*rote.*M)r> 1mm i»inr M»n>iliv** to the complaint ami nM*o»riii/.e tht»ir Icgit- 
nnaiA . \ team ap{»roach to nu'tluxU instruction eyolvt^s a> a viable 
MduliMii. Instructor- plan Kuniiion topic> that are preM»ntt»d onci» tos(»r\f» 
Itmr «»r live melluMU area>. Tlioe academi« oflerin«:> an* pro«:ra!Ufned 
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!s«»qurntially to span a full vrar. KsM ulially tin* sludmts arr rnrollrd in all 
fivr lUflhoiU courst»s fnun Augiisl to May, syslrinalically roinpli'lin»j all 
li»ani-M*livtt'd units wilfunil ihv rr|M'lilion thai orrurs when four or five 
proft'ssors plan ami Irarli indt'pi^iulrntly. 

If lhi> approarh is to Im» followi'd, it would hv Im'sI if iUv iui(hT{rracluat*' 
rnrollt'd in all llii' rouFM^sin Aufni^l and rrrrivrd a final {iradr for vavh of 
thr courses in Ma> . HowrviT, univi»rsily rrpstralion and tuition procr- 
durt»> an* not drsifnuul to spread instructional offrrin{£s across an riitirc 
iicadcinir \rar. Kuli»s limit the number of semi»ster hours for which stu- 
dent can register. Senu>ter hour limits may he exceeded slightly if piTinis- 
sion is obtained from dcsig!uited administrators and if extra tuition is \nxuL 
Student^ find both n»(juiremi'nU distasti'ful. The (Jcsignated administrators 
are far ri»mo\etl from the special program and are skeptical about whole- 
sail* i»\ception> to traditional regi>trution rules. 

Studenb* can enroll in half the coursi^s in August and receive grades and 
credit for thi'ui in Januarx*, but our c.\pericn% e ha^ indicatiMl that students 
ma\ temi to coast, drift, and relax once the course is entered as completed 
on their triuwripb. Awarding credit for a course half way through a 
coursi* i> d\>functi(mal even if the act does ki»ep the regL^trar and the. 
bursar happ\. 

Anotlier approach is to award incompli»tes to all program participants in 
all of till* team taught coursi> at the end of the first s*Mnester. This ap- 
proach rrtjuin\N the completion of from six to >c\vn humlred "{{♦•moval of 
Incomplete'* forms at the i»nd of thi» siniond senu^ster. Secretaries who 
process student transcripbi do not like to hamlle (Mi) '^Kemoval of 
Incomplete" forms. Neither <lo thi» faculty. Currently, thisix the method 
by w hich the staff of l*rofi»ssional-^ ear has turned five mi»thods courses 
into an integratiMl, M»ar-long. continuous uistructicmal M'quence. 

These ••Ki»nio\al of liu»omplete** forms are iK'ing pn)ee.ssed as a favor to 
a particular program staff. IVrtnission to use such forms in sucii large 
numbers must Ik* retjui*sted yi»arl\. No legitimate* way exists to register 
students for up to sctnestiT hours of integrated work in August to be 
completed in May. Si»inester svstiMUs, so common to most uiiiviTsities, 
n-prcseiit ti'chnical challi»nges to fii»ld-ba^ed teacher education programs 
that fi*alun» oni» or more yi»ars of (m-siti* preparation. Not ever) thing 
acadeniic can or should Ih» i!iitiate<l and comj^leti'd in If) to 17 wi»eks, but 
ri»gistralion pro<*iMluri»s ofli*u make thi' senu'stiT ap{M»ar indotnitalile. 
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Technical (ioneem ^3: Have steps been taken to insure the attainment of 
program objectives within scheduling realities of public schools and univer- 
sities? 

I niver>il\ rah ndars and public school rali'ndars may not coimide. For 
r\ampli\ li'arhiTs may Ih» on sprinj; vacation during one week while 
iini\»T>it> participants are vaca^*oning during a different wtvk. I'nlcss 
t^t»^e schedules arc reconciled in some uay, the program s staff may have 
far tVwer <lav> to offer instruction than it expected. 

Kii'ld programs can \h* dcbigiied so that univi'rsity students obstTve the 
same holidavs as public schiH>ls. Such designs mean that professors cannot 
follow the official university calendar. Conflicts with other course obli^a- 
tion.N committi'e meetings* and counselling appoinments may be many, 
riie >tudents mav find fraternity, sorority, and dormitorv facilities closed 
(hiring university vacation weeks. The expense* of special room and board 
arrangements during university vacation week is an added burden for 
students Directors of field programs should anticipate working out a few 
da\s of special course instruction to bridge the differences in the annual 
calendars of the two institutions. 

Some >cheduling problems arc inherent in the nature of the two institu- 
tiims While the operating procedures of nsost university faculty members 
permit and eiu ourage adaptability and change, the daily routines of most 
public schools are nmch lest* flexible. Teachers constantly want to know 
with precision when students \*ill be in classrooms, wlu n activitic> will 
take place, and that what is suppose to happen is in fact happening. Most 
university faculty are not so organized. Often spur of the moment adapta- 
tions are made to meet the exigencies of a particular time. Since both 
groups have adopted these* modes of operation for survival in their respec- 
tive environments, chatigi* does not come easily, (convincing university 
faculty of the need to commit thenwdves to a particular schedule, while 
encouraging teachers to hv as fl«*xible as possible often proves inadequate, 
hut llu* nu)st that can l)e done without an extensive experiential base to 
ilra\> from. 

Technical Concern ;?4: Have space and equipment been obtained so that 
tlie program can be made operational in the field? 

lt> dati\ the i»ui' of facility use by university personni'l in the public 
si*hool> ha> not arisen* but it clearly ha.s the potential of being a problem 
given the wide->pri*ad prolifi'ration of field-based programs. Instructional 
>pai e and custodial arrangi'inents are a s<»rious concern in nu)st public 
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M'liook Floor >[)arr will nr>l l»r allollr^i In li'ai'hrr>, rounH»lor>». and 
.ic!itiiin>lralors. It' lh»Tr \> a >uq>ln> <>f ('la>sr()ot!i s[)aci», a fii»ld-l>asi»d pru- 
^Taiii iVorn a iii!i\rr>ilN is \><»lrnnu\ Houi*\rr. thai span* is not piarantiM^d 
anrniallv. Klut lualion> in pu[)il rnrolliurnl ran li'ad lo iIk* rrration of 
rnon* <*la» MTlion>arul ihi* uvt^l (or niori* roorn>. 

< UVn ihv m IiooI thai ln)n?4'> a nfl*!-l)asi»(i [)rof3*arn consists of Iradilional 
rla>>rooin>. thai is, ^oom^ lhal >fal lhirl\ lo iorl> [)Upils. TUvsv rooms 
iiiakf it irn[»o>>ibli* lo a-vcrnhlr x^vi^nU lo oiii* luuuin»(i [>r*-s*'r\ itr [)ro- 
irain parliri{)ants for a lar»i<' trronj) [)ri»M»nlalion, a film showin»r, or ti'slinji. 
I'hr M/i- i)f >linii»nl >nl)tn*<>n[» iJ"*! in^lruclional li^rhniqui's i»m[)loyi'd may 
ln» dirtalril h> \\\r [ilivsical fiMlnrt»s of llir host srliool. T\\v liniin}£ of 
proirram acii\ilir> nia\ ha\r lo rrvoKr around llu* linu'lahli* for cafi'tiTia 
rlraiuip, ihr UM» of ihr calVlrria for [)h>siral niuralion riassrs on inclem- 
rnl da\-«» ami ihi* M-hi^dnlr.-' «)f nmsic Irarhrrs. 

I hi* willitiirnfx-. of [)nl)lic x liool offiriaU lo issut' sriiool ki'Vs lo univiT- 
>il\ profi»nrs rna> ;ro\rrn ihr luimlMT of cMra inslnu'lional Missions lhal 
fan hi* hrld. Thi* uiiivrrsily prrsonni^l an* »rm»st< insidi' thi' srhool farililii's 
and do nol ha\i* ihr iJinrl ronlrol ihry have in lhi*ir offiri's on rampiis. 
Nh»l [)rofi»>.M>r> uould likr nion* }niarant(»r of sjialial arranjU'mtMiU than 
lhr\ havr. rhrri* arr rnan> advai!la^i»s in >lorkin}ra room nst'd for on-sili' 
fonrsr> uilh in>lrurlional rnatrriaU» hulli»tin hoards, and A-V t'qnipnu'nl. 
Thrn* i> liltlr advanta;!!* in ino\in«r mali»rials and i*qni[)nii'nl lo thi' rnosl 
(•iirn»iil ^'-'parf >pari\"' Don't di>[)air lhon«:h: ihr availahh* inslrurtional 
>pacr in ihr [)nl)lir ?.rhool \> IrkrU lo a> piTmani»nl, larp», an<i widl 
i-cpMp[)rd a> ihr roorn> \ou ari» frccpirnlK assifm«»d on rani[)ns. 

Te< hni< al Cone em ^5: Have procedures been established for the equit- 
able iLse of the local public schools by various teacher education programs? 

Monopoli/alion of nrarh> >fhool> and coninuinilN a<£i»ncit»s as firtd sili*s 
f«»r a >pi*c*ial proiirain o\<t a [>iTiod of s4*\iTal \iMrs rr[)ri»si»nts hoih a 
M*h«)ol anil uriiv i^rsilN is?.ui»- Thi* is-uc is more «:rrmani» lo a small lown 
\\hiTr ihiTr an* (v\s l>uihlin«> in lht» ?.rliool di>lrirl than il is lo lart£i' ritirs. 
llo\vt»\tT» ihtTi* an* iiiaiiN lar»£»» uiii\i*rsilifs loralcd in rclalivi»l> small towns 
and thi> t^^^r ^ihonld hi* of rorM*rrn lo lli(»rn. 

PropiiiirnU i>f firld-l)a>rd [»ro«n*ams ^o onl into schools, linild conimnni- 
ralit>ri- nrl\v(>rk>. i ri»alc a (•ollal)oralivi* protn*am. ami i»slahlish a workinjr 
n tati(>n>hip uilli M'M*ral fa(*nllii»>. If ihr [)ro^Tam is sin*ci»>sfnL lhi» M*hool 
fai uUir- i*li*fl lo remain in ihi* [)ro;n*a!ti frotti yriir-lo-yi^ar. \h)sl s(*hiMd 
fanill!»*>, if in\(>l\rd in an iulmMvr and rom[»ri»h(*nsivr ti*afhi»r [)n»[)aralioti 
pHM^Tam. d»» !H)l rhoDH* lo lM»(*otni* iti\ol\«*d in another protrram at the 
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^ainr lime'. OvtT lini»», the» univt»i>it\ .-^laff of lln» frr>l proj^Tain acquires a 
nH>n(»p()|\ oti tilt* trachi'nN adiiiiiii>lral(»rs. and >\ydcv in llu' oritiinal sites. 

Mt'anwiulf, llir sn(c«\^> (»t* tlu* t*ir>l UvUi proirrani pn>l>al)l> has >tiinulattMl 
ihr (IrMifri (»t {K>le»ntiall\ niore» e»rtV('ti\t' and innovative tudd proj^Tani^, 
StatiV (d* newer pro^irani^ need fiedd >iles, too. Hut, in small t<»\vns, the 
oriirinal fitdd >ite> niav repre>ent a latfiv proportion of all available xdiools. 
IManner> of the nfw pro»rranis may not have enon^rh *\irpn" schools to 
approa(di i*oneemin«: e(dlal>oralion. These planners (d'ten resent the ti^ht 
^O'ip the fir>l proiiram tt'ani kt»epson it> ><'h(Jols and teachers. If schools are 
reallv few. lhi» oriijinal team view> the snrrender of its fitdd site> as snieide, 
\ >eeond ^'futTation pro»:ram will move into the sites onlv if the i»rijcinal 
pni^Tain i> ItTminateil. .^urh action d(»es not offer more alternatives to 
pre-MT\ii*c tfa(ditT>; it only n»plaees prop-am A with prop-am \i. 

Sohitiun> to thi> dilenuna are few if the School of Kdueatron i.s lariie. 
New and iinpr(»ved alternative propams are desirable. .Are new pro»:ram> 
to liir in the implementation stap' for lack (d'.-^itesY Are they to be trans- 
ported M» far from campus that facultv refus*' to participate? Are thev to 
replace (dder. proven prop-ams? Are professors to visit Mdecte<l schools 
and altem{»t lo per>uade >cht»ol facultv inenibers to resipi from profiram .A 
to j(»in program BY IVrhap>, hi small t(»vvn settinj^s, the life expectancy of 
each pn»iiraiii >hould Im* e>tal»lished in the planninjj stap' and termination 
>hould (»ccur hy airreeim^nt on a specific cahMidar date. Disadvantajjes do 
lie in thi.- pn-xTibed life a()pr(iach. VVlio knows whether the newest pro- 
»rram will match the effectiveness of the older and supposedly well evalu- 
ated proto'anrr < >r. i> it po>>ible that .schools Mirrendered by (me fjroup will 
Mum be lo.'-l b\ jnt»lhtT p-«»up and l)ecome disassociated from teacher 
preparati(»n f(»r M^veral vear>. 

I hi> i»ue i> verv real, \\ ithin it are the seeds for frii'tion. suspicion, 
re>enlni»*nl between campus proirram tiirectors, project coordinat<»rs, 
direri(»r> (d*>ludenl leachin^i, and coonlinators of observation- 
partic ipalinn aelivilie>. \|j compete for entry int<» the same real world 
Mle-*. 1 he >impli>lic an>wer that ^W v were here first, five vear> ap»," doe> 
ni»l .-elite ihe jx^^ue. Neilher d(»e.s the retort, "(m) find .M»me new scho(d>," 
when ihcre are no appropriate m-IiooU within twenlv-five mile> or n«ore. 
I-ew m.-tituli4)n> have candullv coiiMdenMl tfie conipt^lition for and over- 
ulili/.ali»»n \A\ ^niUlw .-chooL- in fiehi-based proirram;-. In Hlooniint^non, 
Ih)IIi llie public m IiomI >v>tem and the univcr>ilv have felt il necessar>* to 
apptunl courdinalor> to deal with larp- numlM-rs (d* (»et!ti(»n.- for university 
invulv.'nienl in -mall numbers uf public >ch(»(d>. Ualher cuml)*Tsonie 
bureaucratic niea.-ure3 have In^en installed [a contnd and monitor the 
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ri*qui'^l> M'hools nT<»i\i» from t'irhUorii'iitrd protVssurs and uiiiviTsily 
-ludfuts. Silr [)rt)cuiv*ini»iil is a problem friMjUi'iillv Ihmii}? riTopiized as a 
iiialliT ol* formal !U'»r(iriatioii bv ti^acluT organizations. \t a tiini* wIumi 
Hrld-baMMl [iro«iram> appear to Im» i^xpaiiding, it will Uvome even more of 
a probliMii bf fore it is n»sol\e(L 

IWhnical Concern Have procedures been established for the approval 
of research to be undertaken by persons not a part of the program's staff? 

\\hi*n a ^inall ^rroup of public school ire clos<'ly allied with a university 
pro::ram. lhc> an* often perceivi'd as verv cunvi»nient sites for re>earrh 
(•ff(»rl> b\ profes>ors and »rradual:» sludi^iit* who an» unaffiliated with tlie 
pro;rrain. In thi* pa>t )i»ars, many n»s«'arehiTs have soujjht entry into 
Ihr I T i M'liools. \ftfr all, the teachers ihrre are an orjiani/.ed {jroup and 
tli»'\ lia\r bei'U eonditioned to enirap' piTiodirally in 'ITT i^valnation 
at livilM*-. rii«* undiT»rraduales are intens<d\ chistiTed in the schools at a 
\tT\ -ln)rt di>tanre from campus. The\ repn»si»nt a most eonvenient popu- 
lation fur rrM-an li pijr{>oM's. Tlien too, lhi» pro^rrainV universit) staff 
ronM>i- of pi»oplr thai ran bt- t-ncounlfred on campus and persuaded to 
>upporl and po.-vsibU implemi»nt such research. ()fti»n thf researcher is 
pn*>ti;rou> and it biH*i)ini> politically unwise to refuse to cooperate. 

Uot-areh f\lernal l*) lhi» |>roin'am ofti^ii ha> no relationship to profjraiii 
ai tiMti«> and i)l>jiM'ti\ejs Initiators of the exlenial research often want not 
onl\ to u>e the "pi)pidaliim" painslakiii^rly asseinhlcd l)y someone else, 
but the) want pn^jiram >larf to iA|)lain the unfamiliar res<»arch and enforce 
>chedulf> for its coin|)lctii>n. No malliT whether the staff or the outsiders 
♦•\plain and adminisliT tin* "treatments/' public srho(d persoimel view the 
n^M-areh a> aiu>lher re(juiriMni»nl i>f lhi» profjrain. Kesentment towards the 
iialurc i)f till' survf) (juestion^, tin* tiini* it takes I') respcmd, meeliiifjs 
ut*rdeii It) communicali' ri->randi objcelivi^s, and other InirdiMis are taken 
<»ut on till* ori^rinal pri)tiram and il> staff. It is not the independent n»- 
M»an-liiT who trii»> to eountiT teacher complainU^ ah<>ut tme more loiifj 
>traw beiuii ilcpositcd upon lhi» back of the harried classroom camel. It is 
not ihr external res* arclier who faces dissatisfied under}rraduali»s who 
claim tlieir course work i> a covit for the data {rathiTing efforts o( do<'toral 
>tudenb or profi'ssional rt»s<»archtTs. 

Diret lor>of fiehl-bax-d projrrams must face this issue earU in the pro- 
irraui implementation sta<re. TlieN are <roin«i to reciMvi* tlie anla^'onism from 
t«*achcrs and principal> if tin* fiidd >iti\'^ are allowed to be piTccived as 
capti\e audierict^ for anyoiit* s n^si'arch. A ^y.*tiMn f<rr tin* approval of 
rcM'arch artiMlit»> mu>l be conslruclt»il» Teachers and principals iimst be 



ifi\ol\f(l in il> (•()ii>lrucli()ii. K\li»nial n»scarclu»rs slumld br made aware of 
till* sli»p> riMjiiin^d lo {zairr |HTiiii>si()ii to riitrr pr()tn*^iii schools. Tliry 
>lioiil(l iA[MM'l to iiiakt* lln»ir own resi»arch [Proposal, in prrsoii, Iwforf tin* 
IfarliiT ;rr()ii[)> io hv involvt»(L Karh |)roposal slitmld hr idciilif'^^d rlrarly 
d.s: ( I ) an inlt^irral pari of llir |)ro\rain, (2) a n^ialrd but supplt^intMitar)' 
pari of till' [irojrrani, or (.'{) a non-prof3*ain rolalfd, (»xlrnial activity. Of 
roursf, similar |)n»s»ntiitions should bi* nuuh* brforr all university people 
ofi th( pro»:rain tiwnu and bi»fore nnder«;raduatr participants. 

T\w pro^iTani din^'lor who monitors tlif ohMTvation of these proct»durrs 
nia\ hv M»en a> an obstructionist at times by his campus colh»ajnies in 
MMn*h of ra>\ , iM'ononiieal -tilutions to tht*ir data gatheriiifr problems. It is 
better to risk this [)iTe»*plion than to be d(»s(Tibt»d by public school person- 
ucl a> one v>ho is ins4'nsitivi» to, or a facilitator of, the exploitation of 
teaelier time and emT^r^ . Then* \>ill be yi'ars wln»n partieijiatint; schools 
eaimot aeeommodati» all lhi» n»(piests for rest»arch [)articipation. The pro- 
gram director and >laff :na\ widl hav»» to tidl campus petitiontTs that the 
**>ilt»> are cloM»d" and sufi^rest that tolalU different populations be sought. 
It lielps eollt^^riiil ndation.'^hips if thest* issues and potential courses of 
action art* di>cnssed i»arl\ in thi» impleim^ntation phase before specific 
n»(jue>ts are rec/ivi^d. 

Technical (loncem rf7t Have the topics or issues to be presented by com- 
munity representatives been identified, sequenced, and articulated into the 
total curriculum of the field-based program? 

(iomnuinitv rejirrs'titalives an* readily available for employment as full- 
timt» or parltime lt»am nn»nd)ers and as rej^dar consultant to field-based 
pro^rrams. Tht» l*rofcsMonal-\ i^ar staff turned to repn»st»ntatives of lower 
ificomt» •n'oup.'^ ami ethnic mim^rity ja*oups for iiipub* to tin* teacher prepa- 
ratioM procerus. Manv of thes4* (*omimmity pt»o[>le inl(»raeted with under- 
irradnate.«^ in [)>\(diolo«::\ classics, introchiction to teachin*; classes, methods 
cla.'*.-*^. and >luilenl teaching. T\\v substance of moai interactions n*volv«-d 
aroumi social ami i^eotiomic [)rol)h»msof low iruHunc jn*<>ups ami the 
insensitivitv nf xdnxiU, buMtn*>scs, and the middlt* class to these problems. 

V\hilt» pn»>[)t»ctive tt»ach(»rs m^^d to bt* niueh more aware of the problems, 
attiliide**, and a>pirations of low im»omc fn*oups: they riMpiin* a depth of 
e\[)OMin» to the>c topics, familiarity with their mots, ami a n^alizatioii of 
tluMr ireniTali/abilitv. Di^pth of tA[»osure ha*^ he«»ti difficult to obtain. 
Some examination of e\cttiplar> solutions to .Mdt*(*ted problenu- would be 
valuable, a> well. 
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A limilf d viewpoint, rf|M»lilioiK aiul prrM)naI opinion rhararlrrizfd 
map\ I'oiiimuiiilv roiilribulioiis lu IVotVssioiial-Vfar. Subslanlivv discus- 
^ion^ u>uall\ wen* rt*>lricl«Ml to rinnlitioiis in tin* town or otmiity* An 
uiidtTfrradualr iiTaduatr, or profVssioiial projjrain parlicipanl who at- 
tfiidfd c-ommunit\-liMl s^Miiiiiars and rap s^fs^sions over a lour sionu^ter 
period, lor f\aiiipl«\ lieard diM'ii.v*ion> of: 

tilt* I^^TO ranipai^t to suUstitule food stamps for roininoditirs. 

lilt* ({Utility of roii>trurtion n*pn*s4*ntt*d in low iiH*oint* housing. 

tlir occaMOnal in^Misitivt* inana>;tMnrnt of a srhool fr<*r luurli prop'ain. 

ihf liiplitT srhool drtjpoul rale nf low inronie students. 

tile inspection poliev ai^sociated with loeal government housing. 

i.Holated eases of questionable diseiplinar) aetion taken by prineipal;^ or 
tfat'liers with U>w ineonn* pupils. 

llie neetl for a soriaK reerealional, and work eenter in certain parts of 
town. 

the hiek of eonerni for low inmnn* ehildren and their parents rept^rt- 

edK denH>nstrated h\ inan\ t<*aehers. 
tile need lor low itiroine peopli* to develop a welfare rifihts 

ort:ani/,ation. 

Tlie nine tt>pic:s ju^t eilfd wi*rr uMiiilly diseu.'vsetl at any seminar, whether 
i>n eampuMir in neifjhborhoiul ecnlfis. no matter who the trainees were or 
what the announeed title of the M'lninar was. Thus, a pre-ser\iee teaelier 
tendetl tt» hear the >anie rather >u[>erfirial exposition of eoninuniity prob- 
lem> as a sophomon*, a junior, and a senior. Many under^^raduates wlio 
sought *\'ommunily intfraetiotr' reported baek that all seminars tliey 
attended and all i !un< pn*s<*nlation> tended to l)e the same. Underj^raduate 
intert*>t in opportunitie> to ri*efiv<* instrurtion from conmnniity n*pn*sent- 
atives tended to be hi^h initialK but to de(Tea.se as the instrueti<m pro- 
i:res>ed. 

<U)vioi;r4\ eonnnunit) eontributors to tVld-based pro»;ranis must take 
th*» tinu* to >pet if\ in>lriietional obje( tivi'> to be im»t. Activities to ae- 
eoinpli.-h i\\vM* objectives nui>t Im* dcMfiiied. I iistruetured, unpredictable 
rap >e.vionsare a> likeU to alii*nate pre-.serviee teachers from certain 
M*};mcnt> of tin* **on:munit\ a> tln*\ are to promote broader societal sensi- 
tivitN. (.onununitN repn*s(*ntati\i*> on a pro-am team must assume 
rt*>pon>ibilitie> for or^ani/in^ a curriculum just as a mathetnatic> nn*thods 
profe>M>r doe>. Topics should Im* itlentified, aetivities described, intern* 
>hip>e>tubli>hed tliat undiT^raduatt*> e\|)erience at certain times in their 
teacher iMlucation proijram. ."^onn' sort of cheek-off s\ >tem i.s needed to 
route untlerfrraduate> throuirh the community experiemrs in a lojrical, 



ruiimlativt*. noi!-n\ .»litiv«» Wiiv. Kviiliuiliv*' |)ri)('i»(li!n»s an* noi'drd to (li»l«»r- 
iiiiiir \%Im'IImt parlicipaiil alliliules and p«»rtorn!anri» are allenul as u n'>ult 
ol iii>trui'ti()n from t'oniniunity people and partitMpation in eotnniiinity 

\ tefliiiical eoiieern has to l)e f'aet'd scjuarely h\ eoinniunity people 
\%aiit input to t4*aeher eduration and who want otTirial instruetional 
po>it!on^ on proirrani teams. It is danjrerous for university personm'l to 
a>>uin(* tliat the m«'re I'lnployment of a eonnnunity person insun»s I'ffee- 
tive eonimunitN-orieutt'd instruetion. It is naive for a eonnnunity repre- 
>entati\«' to ecjuatt* tellinfr al)oul hi> or her Hfe and proi)lems with effective 
in>truetion or \%ilh a di'f«M!>il)l«' rurrieuhim eomponent of a field-l)ased 
proirram. It i> e>s<Mitial that eomnuinitv instruetors aeee{)t instnietional 
planning and mana^'emtMtt (hiti(*> that at first will he fon*i^n <ind diffieult 
for them. 

(!otu*lusion 

\ ratlitT formidable d< lin«'iition of issues, prohlenis^ and coneerns ha*^ 
U'en made. (lertainU many is^^ues have not been touched at all in the 
di.M'u.ssion. The eul>e yields 18 pot«Mitial eatejiories of eoneern. Here an' 
four issues not previously di>eu;*ied in this chapter that nicely nestle into 
toui diff«Tent cells of the niodi'l. In reviewing: your own program, rejoice if 
von find that it is impossil)le to identify any issues for s<'veral cells. 

Ml of the cited concerns fall within the profjram implemenlor s zones of 
influeiu'e. I nfortunately , all of these concerns also fall within the zones of 
intluence of other administrators at the university, the schooL or in com- 
nmnitv atrencies. Thi> overlap in ri'sponsihility means that decisions will 
rome >lov\lv . mt'i'tinfis will become frecjuent, compromises will l)ecome 
inrvital)le. cloMire will becomi* rare, and at times, {)n)jn'*'ss will l>e barely 
perce|)lible. lini, for thos<» who |)ersist, the reward is to witnesii some 
exritinii >tirrintis in teacher education. 

KathtT than viewing thi> chapter a> a collage of horrendous ol)stacli»s 
that dcfv progress, view it as a list of intriguing natural features in our 
eiiut alional world that are plial)le and can l)e removed^ modified, circum- 
vented, or co-opted. If you are now acc«»pting fesponsibility in an innova- 
tive It-achtT pre[iaration f)rogram, our twisting track through the •'field'' 
mav lielp you move ijuickly to identify and neutralize the impediments 
av\ailing vou. In this >pirit. wt* offiT to the program implementor, in 
checkli>t format, the concerns poM'd earlier as a guid«» to the impli'menta- 
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tu)ii of i haiijjt' ill teacher education. Talk about them. Provide for thenu 
Add to them, Send us a revised and expanded checklist. From the collec- 
tive experience of all will emerge more viable models for the improvement 
of teacher education* 



Cube (.>U 



Issue 



Humati-Pruactive»Community Can articulate, energetic community people maintain 

tlieir credibility and influence with their community 
peer« if tliey assume university instructional posi- 
tions? Will they be perceived as having defected to 
the otlier side? 
What basic position should the local teacher profes- 
sional organization take toward the role of the class- 
room teacher in preparation of new teachers? How 
will the selected position influence the design of the 
fleld'based program? 
Can art, music, physical education^ and otlier special 
schedules be adjusted at the school system level to 
expose student teachers and program professors to a 
balanced instructional day free of excessiM interrup- 
tions and "down time"? 
Technical-Preactive-University How are the resources of staff time, travel money> and 

stipends provided before a grant is received to sup- 
port the proposal writing team and the personnel 
who solicit initial school and community involve- 
ment? 



Conceptual-Preactive-Public 
School 



Tech Tiical- Proac ti ve-Public 
School 
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Program Implemen tor's Checklist 

IHrecHons 

t or each item listed below^ indicate whether you have or have not taken the 
necessary action. 

Conceptual Concerns 

1 Has t|iere been a meaningful involvement, commitment, and responsibility for 

/ ' cumtn^nit>' and school personnel in the conceptual phase of program develop- 
ment? 
Yes No 
Comment* 

2 Have faculty been identified who are committed to teaming to make the pro- 

gram's goals become a reality? 
Yes No 
Comment 

^ Have procedures been established which insure program stability in the event of 

personnel replacement? 
Ye* No 
Comment 

4 Have steps been taken to insure faculty participants that their involvement and 

contributions will be rewarded by the university? 
Yo; No 
Comment 

5 Have reasonable benefits for all involvement groups been clearly identified? 
Yes No 

Comment 

6 Have procedures been established which allow the program to accommodate needed 

vhange but which stablilize the conceptual model? 
Yes No 
Comment 

7 Has a plan of evaluation been establislied and implemented which can assist staff 

decision making? 
Yf« No 
Comment 

8 Has an adequate dissemination plan been developed and implemented? 
Yes No 

Comment 
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\l4» the program's velopnirnt and termination been conceptualized? 
Yes No 
(!oniment 

Human Concerns 

1 Have farulty roles and responsibilities been clarified at the university level and 

harmonized with tlie institutional reward system? 
Yes No 
(iomnient 

2 Have roles and responsLbiliti<*d been clarified among public school personnel? 
Yes No 

(lomment 

3 Have unden^aduate roles and responsibilities been clarified? 
Yes No 

(lonunent 

4 Do community pereoimel clearly understand their role and responsibility in the 

program? 
Yes No 
(ionnnent 

5 Have measures been taken to safeguard Uie educational program of pupils in tlie 

cooperathig schools? 
Yes No 
(lomment 

6 Have procedures been established to deal with questions of competence and in* 

u)mpetence among tlie participants? 
Yes No 
(lomment 

Technical Concerns 

1 Is the budget realistic for the program^s goalf. and objectives? 
Yes No 

Comment 

2 Have university registration, tuition, grading, and similar "routine'* procedures 

bt»en adjusted to meet program goals and operation? 
Yes No 
Comment 



^ Hm ^rp* brrn taken to in^rr the Attainment of program objectives within 

scheduling realities of public $( hook and universities? 
Yes No 
Comment 

4 H«%e space and equipment been obt^infd so that the program can be made opera- 
tional m the field? 
\ e$ No 
Clomment 

% procedurrs been establLJied for the equitable use of the local public schools 

b> >anous teacher education prop'ams? 

No 
Comment 

6 Ha^e procedurrs been estabhshed for the approval of research to be undertaken 

by perwns not a part of the program^s staff? 
Yes No 
Comment 

7 Have the topics or issues to be presented by community represrntatives been 

idenbfied. sequenced^ and articulated into tlie total curriculum of the field- 
based program? 

^es No 

Comment 

•Thi< comment section may be used to clarify an affirmative or negative response, 
as wll as communicate other difficulties encountered in the **yefi/no'' scale. 
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Program Impact on Individuals 



\ iabl»' and lasliiifr rhaiigrs in It'arher education ^^aiiiiol hv produced 
through rhanges in j^truotur*' and organization ah)nt». Surh .structural 
changes often act as a subterfugi* behind which the same oUl practices 
continue. If organizational change has had an impact, then that impact 
must manifest ibiclt* in peoph*: how they perform, the procedures they 
follow, the attitudes they hold, and the ways in which they interrelate 
with thtMr colleagues. For thui reast)n, it seems highly appropriate to de- 
vote a eliapter of this book to iUv to{)ic of individual change. 

Individual change in teacher education does not come easily. IVofessors, 
teachers, and students all have perceptions of the teacher s role which are 
tran>lated into expectations for teacher behavior. These perceptions 
govern behavior in their own rol:>s. Changing such perceptions is extremely 
difficult. One way to bring change about is to place persons in .situations 
where old perceptions can no longer function or function as well, in such 
situations, individual^ are challenged by the environment to perceive things 
in new ways and respond to them differently. 

The figure Indow illustrates this view of individual change. It says in 
effect, "We act out of our view of the world." In other words, we act 
toward and n»act to others in accordance with a st^t of learned expecta- 
tions. According to such i*xpin*tations, profes'^ors an' suppos<»d to teach 
methods in college classrooms following a well defined format, and teach- 
ITS arc suppostul to work with student teachers in prescribed wavs. We do 
not expect methods professors to demonstrate in elemi»ntary clas'^roonis or 
teachers to participate in methods in^lruction. Our expectations tell us 
how to implement a teacher education program- who plays what redes 
undiT what circum>tancts and with what results. 

When a nrw of circum>tances prevails - that is, professors teach their 
method.- in eh^mcnlary .m-IiooU and follow throngji with studcnb^ during 
.-tndent teaching, tht^n new e\pectaliotis can tTolve and new litdiaviors 
fhierge. IVacher-^can make appears icrs in methods cks-^es and professors 
can offfT demonstrations with rlcmt^ntary pupils. 

Change,, in pi^n-rption and behavior do not occur automatically with a 
changi* in the environm»*nt. True, fewer supports aiul less stimulation 
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will 1)1* ri'i]uiri'il h) rhainpiDii rliaiim* *inii)n^' imlix uliiaU who an* alri'ad) 
priMli^puMMl III i liaii:r<*. Kvfii iIumi. i liauiri^ wiW iiol orcur Tor fXiTs iiulixUl- 
iial in [\w slualioii. \lan\ will l oiiliiiui* lo mrvi uvw >iliuilit)!i wilh an 
t)l(l M-l III lApi-rlalioii'^ ami l)t»lia\ior'^, \ imulrl hrlp> mir lo ihiiik aUiMit 
rliaii::i- ami prrpan* lor il: il iloi> not iiuaraiUfi* il. 

\oli' aUn ihal iiiilixuliuil i liaiiy:r U xirwi'il aM Ni'lic-. \ iww >ilnaho!i 
i im>ura*zi*^ nrw r\prrUilii>ii>: iirw r\pi'i*lalio!i> ;ii\r ri>f lo t\r\\ l»rlui\ior>: 
nt'w liflia\ior^ pro\i(ir iiironiialioti lor adtliliiMial r\p('rtalioti>. aiul ihr 

«A i ll' lirilill^ aiM'W . 

I hr ^lal'i' ol ihi' liuliana T I T IVoirriiii! ha> u>rtl a \arirl\ of rxaiualixr 
*ur\i \>. M ali*>. oprii-rmli'il opiiiioiiiiairr>, lapr n i onli!i'i>. aiMl lui- 
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iliiriinit'nlt il uittTMt'w ^ (>\»T tlif [)a>t liuir »iti(l (inc-lialf M*ar> tu nuMiilor 
till* [in)4f-> (»1 itidiNulual aiul in>titiiliiwi»il rliatitr»*. lAaluatiNr (IfNit i*^ ha\** 
'•-lalili-lifil; ( 1 ) tlif (ItMirrc tt* \s\\\c\\ a [initrrani actiNitN (ir trfatttjfiil at lu- 
alU (KTurr«'(l. (J) tlir altitiMlf> tif \ ari(Hi> Mil>-»rr<iii[i> (if (>arli<i[iatit> to- 
\%anl llif ac tiMlN ur tn alnifnl. atnl {'A) tlif ittipuct of tlic a* tiNitN or Ircal- 
1111*111 ii[»t»!i tlif [»n»rf->i(>tial [xTrnniiancr oftlif tar^rcl jzroii[i. l\«->ult> 
olilaiiifd I'rtim llit M- rn-*nifMl »»lTort> !ia\«' In^rti hmmI lo tiMMlil\ atid n»l'inf 
[»ni*zraiii ror!i[M)iirtit> Iroiii yar t(» \far. 

I lit* <lata [>rfM'tili*(l in tlii^ <'lia[>liT lia> l)rfti ('(illrcttMl rXi lu.-^iNt'U iVoin 
and on [»artici[iaiiU in tin* IVolV»ional-^ nir IVojiratn. As llir lar^'f>i pro- 
;n"atn in l)otli minil)tT> inNo|\«Mland rrxitino [iroNiilfd, it n'<«'i\iMl 
litiiiV >han' of'f\aliMlion i'lTorl> a> MorroNcr. <'lrarU «>tal)li>lu'<l 
iZoaU urrr a\ailal»l«' f(»r fac li of tlif M*\»Tal tar»zct «rroup> itiNoUtMl. l*or all 
ol tlif>r r'*aM»ti>. tlif l*n»rf»ional-^ nir IVotiratn M*r\f> a.-* an <A< <*ll<'!it 
\i-liii lf to illii>tratf tlir ilociitiictittMl n*Milt> liial hav«* uccurn'd in MA^ral 
;rroii[)> ol* intli\idiial>. 

><» tliat tlif TfadtT can Ur lApox'd to a nMli>ti<- lialatu ** of iifi;ati\f and 
[M»>ili\f rf-ult> and * (»tntnfntar\ . tlir aiitliois \ui\v fifctfd t<i [»rr>f!it ^iir- 
Nf\ data ol»taitifd *liiriti^ tin* 1 *)71 -72. and M)72-7.*{ sc|io(d \«*ar>. At tin* 
tiiiir of tlif IU72-7.5 ^iir\f \ .tlif iVolfxMonal-^ far IVotn"«ni ua> in it.-^ 
t(»iirtli \ far of (»[»f ration. Tlif ori>iinal uni\iT>it\ >taff that r<»nff [»tuali/.«Ml 
and first itn[»lf nif ntf d tlif [»ro^Tatti had "tiinifd o\fr" to >ii( h a df^Tff 
that onl\ thf coordinator and otif a»ociatf in>lriictor (candidati* for a 
doct(»ral dfiin'f) wiTf tlif onl\ iinivfrsit\ [tfo[)lf attachfd io thf [>io;zratn 
in DfcfUilnT. 1072 who had l)f**n on thf >larf in Dfcfinhfr. IU7I. In othfr 
w<ird>. in hfcfinlMT. lM72a \ ouiit;. rifw, iiifXpf rif ncf d >talf \\a> ojifratint: 
a n*lati\fl) "old" inrio\atiori that \\a> f ritfrin>i lh«* itistitutionali/ation 
[ihax* under ;3"fatl\ n diicfd fix al Mip[jort. 

Much of tlif data rf portf d \va> collected at a tinir whfii tfaclif r> w ho 
hat] hcfti [)rojn"ani [»artici[>anU lor tlin»f or four \ cars ufrf xiiiicwhat 
criliral (d* thf itif \[»frif ncfd uni\frsit\ [ifofilc workiiit: with them. Teach- 
er.'- lelt lhe\ l)etter iUMier>tt»(»(l what the projH'ani \mi- and had been than 
did univer^itx pfrxKinel. I Iha laiufiitfd tlie c(uiifortal»lf relation.--liip> lo>l 
when [)roreNM)r^ left the [»n»tirar!i to he re[)laced 1>\ a.-s^i.^tant [jnde.-^.-^or.-^ and 
trraduate student-. The\ were alM» di>turl»«»d l>y the evaporation of extra 
lurnK to undiTirird .--[lecial [»lanniri»i c(»riferenc(»>. «»\aluatiori work.«*li(»[»>. 
.uul --upplernentarN li(»rit»raria f(»r workiri}: with .-tudetit tiMclitT-^. In niati\ 
wa\^. hfi crnlifr. P)72 marked oneof tlie rno.'-t [irohlf m-iniparled ni*»nth> 
in the lilV of thf IVoff ^-iotial-^ far Pro^raia. Duriii;: IO(>U.7n. pnd>le!!i.H 
undou! IfdiN wtTf riiorf ruinu»rou> aiid mon* (*oniplc\ >inc«* the ori»:inal 
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ooiuTpl.*^ \%«»n» tht'ii btMiifi put into oprralioii for tlu» fir>t i'\nu\ HoHevtr, 
thrn* a va>t n»st»tM>ir of re>oun*e> - soft money, s<'iiior university staff 
mnnber.s, eiier»r> aNsoriateti y,ii\\ HavUhonie Kffert, peer eneourafremeiit, 
aiul rouii.sel at Cluster meeting* -to <irau upon while arrivin«; at solutions 
ill h>()9-7l). \ irtually all of these reM)un*es had been expi^nded or diverted 
to othfr artivitie.s hv \^)72*7li. 

The reader i> a>k('d to keep in mind that the data that follow support the 
rontention that a prop-am run sueeessfuUy once (Joes not automatically 
rrf\ ele itst'lf annually. Protilems and eoneerns must hi* dealt with each 
.srmister and each yi»ar. Staff members with receptive attitudes and ap- 
propriate competencies must be selected to re-staff field-bat^ed programs. 
There must U» time for replacement personnel to leam the intricacies of a 
pro|iratn, to communicate with veteran participants, and to develop per- 
M>nal operating relatit)nship^ that foster trust and confidence. Teacher 
trainers eaii not be viewed as interchangeable "jacks of all approaches'' 
who ean he as>igne(J to Program A in i>ne year and Program L in the next. 
Fav()rai)le evaluations receivetl "last year" must be won anew **this year'* 
and "next vear.'' Ml particij>ants must reflect freijuently over the basic 
objectives of innovative teacher j>n?paration programs— lest the real reasons 
for having the program bect)me obscun*d, lost, or compromised. Presenta- 
tion of a greater percentage of critieal data and ({uotations is deliberate in 
thi> chapter. Keaders will appreciate a n'velation of prol)lems and short- 
comiiig> and mav ponder .strategies to pn'vent or solve similar situations in 
their baek homt* >etting^. 

TraditionalU . the impact of a teacher education curriculum was meas- 
ured in terin.s of the imnii*diate grow th of the prospective teacher. This 
growth took many forms. ."Sometimes it was a change of attitude; at other 
time>, it wa> the aet]ui>ition of a skill or ability ; at still other times, it was 
tlie attainment of knowledge. Although this focus on the prospective teach- 
«T n'niain> a worthy one for .studying the impact of a teacher ♦ ducation 
program, it prove> inadequate in lighl of the expanded objectives of the 
TTT Program. The objective.s for tin* Professional-Year Program focus on 
the need> cif TTl , TT, and T level indivi<luals. They are pn'sented below. 
I iid«*rgraduate> (TV) 
To lK*lt«*r prepare pn>>pective elementary school teachers by increa.sing 

their inv(»lvement in the school environment: 
To better prepare prospective el«»meiitary school teachers by inte- 

gratitig m*»tliods course work with classrt>om experiences: 
\'i> better prejiare pro>pective elementary school teachers by increasing 

the ba.<e of Mip«*r\ision. 



(!la.^srooni rt»arhiT> ( I T V) 

1*0 inrri»aM» iUv rlas.srooni li»achiTV awamioss of, n»spoiij^ibility fnr» 

aiul roir iti lhi» prejioralioii of prosportivi* ti»arlu»r>: 
In iiirn-a:*** lhi» rlas**rooiii leathtrV awan»in*ss, uiidfrslandintj, and 

kiiowlrdgr of cum»nl instructional proirssrs: 
To inrri»a.v» tin* rlassrooni ti»aolu»rV awarriii»ss of tin* ixvv.di^ within 

tfarhiT Induration. 
(Jraduatr As**istants (TTV and potential TTTV) 
'lo U»tt*T prrjiarr prospi^ftivi* ti»achiT i»durators by iiuTi^asinj? thrir 

awarrne» of ntrds within thi» pubHc school niilii»u; 
To l)i»ttiT pn'[)uri» [)rosprrtivr trarluT rducators by inrrfasin}; thrir 

awarrnt's** of rnrds within ti»achiT ^duration. 
1*0 brlliT [)ri»pan» prosprctivi* trarhrr educators by iiuTi»asiii{; their 

awarrnr^.- of the ni»ed for an expanded field and institutional base in 

thi» pri»paralion of elassroom teachers. 
I ni\«»rsity Professors ('ITT V and TT s) 
To inen»ase the nii»thods pn)fess()r s trmeral awareness of the needs ot 

tht» public M'liool rnilii»u: 
To incri'aM* the methods jirofessor V trrneral awarenesMif the need for 

an t»\panded fiidd and institutional bas«» in the pn^paralion of 

teachers, 

A clear mea.-un» of thi» ini[)act of the [irojjrani is sinijily a measure of 
how wtdl ihi'se objectivi> have bei»n attainted for each of the sets of indi- 
vi<lual> identified. Sub>equent s«»ctitMi>of this chapter examine the results 
achieved with i»acli of the?4» jJToujis. 

I ndrriuaduatt^ 

\inet\-two collcije seniors participated in the 1971-72 Profrssional-Year 
Program. Ml participation \\as voluntary. Amori}; tho>e attracted lo the 
projrram werr pcrM)n> who wanted to student teach in the vicinity of the 
uni\er>il> . [)erson> not sati>fied with on-carn[)Us pn)jrriims, and piTMins 
wlio felt a fit^ld-bast'd proirram would offer experienei's whi<*h would bet- 
ter [prepare thrm for their future cari*er role. 

Student- tendrd to be a homo»irneou^ {.Toup. Without doin«: injustice to 
the data, ihi- Pro»* ■>>iona!-Year studrnt teacher can be de>eribe<l as a while 
(*M (:aucaMan>: one non-CiaucaMan) twenty 'mi* y«»ar old ftMiiah* (Hf) fe- 
mah*>: h ruah*-). I'o obtain more information about tht^ under^iraduati* 
>tudi'nb a Per>onal < )pininn Scab* was administiTcd. Thi» re>ults of this 
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Iiflplul. .unl .»nl::oin^. 1 lii> tiala Mip|K»rU llir ronfliiMdii tlial llu* iVolV>. 
M<»iKil > i\ir IV<i::rjm allrai Irtl whulrMiiitf. >\r||.a<lju-l«*t| -•tuilciiU. iiol 
unlikr lIuiM- ji'iHTalU lound in Irachi-r nlurahon prorrraiii>. 

I ni|tT-ra<lualr- wt-rr >ur\e'>«'«| aUn rrjianlin': itifir *'ilu(\ilu»iial M'u fV. 
llir ri'Mill- i»t ihi. -iir\f\ art* >ununari/fcl in Tal»lr \ -l. \fi aiiaK .m- t)l' 
llti M rf-.|M»civ palle rn.H iiiilic alr> ihai uiulrr-ratiualf .Minli iil> Ur\ir\r 
llial. 



lable \ -1 * KtlufatMmal lioliets Scale-l ndergraduate Mean Scoreii 

l(t'.ipt»nyr t titi':>r}rir\ 

I lHstif:rrt* MT\ strttufily .1 {firrr 

J />i.viArrr»»» .wrii«^/> 6 [fir***' •<tntnfii\ 

I >r}ioi»l>i>i ti>da\ ar«' iu*JeM tuii: the llin*«* KV J.I 
J I lir Imi kiiiiiu' Ihr m liiiiil * umi'uluiii i> Mibjn I mallrr. ;t.r» 

a( liMlir^ .in* UM'iiil rnaiitix to t'ariliiatr llir Irarnmm»l 

Mibjfi I maltiT. 

*\ I.rarinii;: i.- 'AprnrnritlaL thr rhilii >lioui(i hv taimht lo tr>l U,i\ 

aII»Tn.ili\''H 1m tort* an rptliiu aii\ ot tlinii. 
i Ilir- t urrn lilitiii rmiM.-t^ of thr Mihjrct inaltn t(» 1m* Iraniod 4.7 

and ^kill^ In U- a«<|uirf(I. 
"} < >nr tit thr loi/ ilniH iiliif> \Mili modrni >cliooL* i> that (ilsci- 

phnr i)it<-n Ml Titit ril to thr ihlrn*>t> ot' childrrn. 
*« I «IiM.iln»M jiiti fiiuratlnnal iii>(itu liun> imu't In'Miiirrr^ 1)1' (>.2 

iM \N ^oi lal iiltM>: rilui atuni iiUL'^t hr a Mn ial prouraiii un- 

ii«-rii<uri;: rtJiitmiial n*fi)nstrurtioii. 
r Uiiiht innn th»* ftr-t irraclr. trarhri^ imi^t trarh th«* cU'M at 

lii^ tiwn Irxrl and not at thr Ir\rl of thv gradr hr isi in. 
i .hiiiln-n inn>t Ik* alli»\\rd inon- t'nvdcnn than thr> usuallx 5.*) 

ir» t III thf fA»M utn»ri (»t thr Irarnin^ ac ti\itn*>. 
•* I' a«hin- would Im* a wondrrlul on upalion toranxniu'. 1.2 
1 n I vt\jt}\ t» ai hiii^. ~, 7 

*lM'h lahle tn thi- rhat»tiT f»rrx**!ib ^'XTral -ni^rx itrin^ and thr nit an n*>ponM> to 
lh<w itrni'. Ihiir. a M on- i»t :».'Mor itrrn H ol Tal»Ir \-l rr\cal> a tnran rr>pon>r 
ln-twrrn "aiirrr** and "auTrr >tr(»idv " (poinU 5 and on llir ^l alr). \rttial!>. thr 
ntr.in i> MT\ rlo^' to "aurre- >troiml\ K(»r rai-h lahlr. thr tnran rr?ipoii?^« iiiii>t hr 
inlrrpri n'd m n-latioti to thr >ralr rrportrd with that tahl<\ 
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M'liooU >li()ul(l l)t» a \)\avr vilwrv childn»n can haw hvvdom in ilxr 

f\t»cuti()ii ii{ Ifariiinji a^tivitiv^. 
riiiUirt'ii iiiu>t l)t> apprnachtMi as irulividiials. 
ti'arliiiit: U ;zt»iifrall\ an t'iiji)\ablf t»xptTi«»!u»t». 
I udtTirrailiialf.H do not lH»li«»ve that: 
llif m*Imm)|> an* iu»filfrliii}r hasir skills. 

Mihjrrl inalltT and disrij/liin» taki» pn»n»dt»nrt» owr rhildr^iu 

lt*aclniit; i> an orrupalioii that an\onr can fiijo) . 
lakrii collfclivfK ihf vifws t»\pn»xMMl hy ihrsv Axulnxb^ sft^iu to n^l'hu't 
ihf lnain^l^•alM ol' tMlm alional ihoufrht. This data adds iurlhtT rn^ltMin* to 
ihf ctmrluMoii thai Pn)iV>sioMaI-^ i»ar sliwlfnl lt»arhtTs an» fairly lypiral 
Nouii^i prolt^MoiiaU. \llhou}rh iUv program dfsipitTs Mi that a ''dif- 
tVrfiil" prograiii would allrart "dil'lVrfnl'' sludfiits, Murh did not provt* to 
Im* i\\v ca.M*. 

I nder^aduate Objective One: to better prepare prospective school 
teachers by increasin|; their involvement in the public school en\ironment. 

Tlii> fir>l t)hjt»cli\<' ua^ parlialU arhirvfd hy tl»» orgaiiizatiniial design of 
III*- proLTaiii. Thf projirani laslt»d for the entire a**adt»niir y«»ar and affordctl 
>lutlfiil> witli r\lt»nM>f o()portunili**s for involvement in the pulilir m'IiooI 
••nviroium-nl. Sludtwil.- rt»rfi\ed tli*»ir mt»lliod> in>trurtion (langnag** arl>, 
M)**ial -lutlie^, >rifnct\ and niatlienialirs) three half-da\> each we«»k. Kaeh 
ela.v* nieeting e()n^i^led of a three hour in>lrurlional Ijloek. During thi> 
three hour l«lork, >tudtwit,s n*eeived in>trurtion in two meth«)ds an»as. For 
halt ol the student group, fir^t M»ni*>ttT in>trurtion was in language art,s 
and Mu-ial >tudie.-: M*eoiid M»m*»st»T in>trurtion was in M'ienee ami malhe* 
inatir>. For the t)ther half of the group, first and >eeond seme>t«T in>true* 
tion wa> rt»verM^l. Ml lnethtMi^ ela>M> w«Te taught in the pul)lie m'IiooU. 
rin.- arrangtwnent allow«»*l the uml«Tgra»luatt» >tud«»nt to have adihtional 
npp(irtunilit> for meeting with Mi(»«T\i>ing teaeh«»r> and for working riose* 
K with ele men tar\ m'IiooI ehildn'U. 

In addition to their method^ invo|\eiuent, undtTgraduate stu(h»nLs tauglil 
for theentin* \ear. Student^ wen* in t»lementar\ x hool elas^roonl^, five 
hall day- each w*»«*k. KurtluT, ^tudt»n^ wen* gi>t»n charge of the ela>>n)om 
l«>r a periixi of two full week> at th«» «*nd of the fir>t M'me>ter and four full 
week> at the rntl of the MHond M*ni«'>t«*r. HeeauM* the pn)tn'am wa> con- 
dut ted in public M*h()«)Is» >tud«»!it> had tht» opporturiitv to teach at a 
\ariet\ of grade le\««|> in tliffiTiti^i >chool >ettiugs. All >tutlenl> changed 
MipeniMn«r teacher> at the In^ginning of the st»contl >em«»>ter. Vpproxi- 
niattd) 10 ptTcent of the >tudcnt> al>o changed >up«»rvi>ing teaehtT> ami 
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irra<lr lr\v\> at the f»Mci of tin* first cMfzlit \\vv\s> t)l' tin* first s«»mi>trr. Thrsr 
?'tu<lriit> had lAptTitMHTs at thrri* (rathiT than two) <iinVn»nt j^raiic* \v\r\> 
with thrt'c* dillVn^il MipiTvisiiif; li»arhiT>. h*\v wouhi iii>atrrft' that taken 
r<)lliTti\«»lv , f»\|MTifnri»s >iirh as lhi*si» n*prfsi»iit inurh umrv iiivolvi'iiifiit in 
the M'hi»(»l rn\ iroiiiiii'iit than isoflVn'd h\ roihi^ntional tt*arhi*r iMiiicaticni 
pro^ain?". 

Tlir breadth ol' the invoUi'inent in tht» x^hool environmt»nt was also 
iiu HMM'ii h\ the* <ic'>i};n t)l the profn^am. As part of the riMjuiriMm^nb of thi* 
()n)irram. >ludenl> wi»re to I'amiHari/.i* them>i»lvi»> with seviTal romniiinily 
a;:rneie>. Slu<irnl> piirtiripalrd in six or more rommunity aetivitii's of 
ihrir rhoire i^arh M'lnestrr. Further, stinients were i»nroura«ie(l to attend an 
inni*r-eil\ \\«*«*kiMi(i e\peri«»nee in liuiianapoli>. This "\ViM»keinl (lollap*^^ 
inehiiletj >la\ ill}; o\enii};ht at a settlement houM\ inirtiiif; with various 
iniiu)ril\ ^Tou|)^. tourin*: iUv eitv with the poliee. and more jicnerally 
tar-tin^ life in the inner eitv . For another period of one WH»k, students 
W(*n* luwd dailv to and from liididiiapolir>. For two days of this wi*(*k, 
?'lu«ient> met with \arious iiiinoritv trroui)> to diseuss tin* problems articu- 
laleti 1)\ theM* ;n*otip>. For the remaininf; three days, students visited inner 
eil\ M-liiHil rlas>rooin>. ob>i»r\in}; li»aehers and workiiij; with children, 

\ (!oinmunil\ l\\pi*rienee nue>linimaire was adiniiiistiTi'd to solieil 
r-ludeiit \iew>. The reMill> are nu'orded in Table \ -2. 



Table V-2 (lommunity Kxperiences Questionnaire-Undergraduate Mean Scores 

1 lH.inf(rt*** vt*ry strtm^iy f \f(rrt* 

2 />i.<a>:rei' stn^nf^ly .j t>fn»e stnm^y 

.< Disagrrr h \firvv wry xtrongiy 

Stdtemenl> Mean response scores 

1 I found the various roninuujitv e\pmrnei»s to Ik* vrry 4.4 

interesting. 

2 I found the muvT l itv school experieiwes \o Ik* very 5.1 

niterestinu. 

l\ Uetlertiiij: about all the coininunitv and iiuier eitv ex- 5.1 

prni iu e?*, I would sa\ that the\ have helped me be- 

roiTie more uwurr of diversr faetors whirh innuenci* 

the hvrs of rlenienturx children, 
4 I think the universilv preparation pnmram forstudrnt 5,0 

teac hers >h(Mild iijcltKir divrrse opportunities for 

timer fit v. ( onuTUuntv. and fi)ilow*up expericntTs. 
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riii> data .^Ufrgt'sta; tlial wliilt* tfir .sludvnlsi preferred Ineir inniT city 
rla>*^ni(MU t»\ptTi«'ru*i>, tlii*\ lM*lif\i*d ifial cornrnunity lApiTiericrs pMUT- 
all\ >h(iul(l lifcuiTi** an intf^jral part uf*a li*acfuT train iriir profrrain. In lifilit 
(if thr fart tliat i\\v>r >lud«'nl> trlt thai Mirfi I'Xpi'rifnn'S helped iUvm 
lw< (imi' niori' auarr uf ihr di\rrM' tarlors wfiirli influenci' thi* lives of 
r|rmfntar\ cliildrrn. iVw cduM lakr »Aecplii)n witfi lliis concluMon. 

Thr depth and lin^adtfi of thr in\()Ueinenl of thr stndrrnTTTi the sehool 
«*n\irontnent spfak> to a \\«'ll-planrn'il pro}3*arn and a \er) luisy year. One 
>tiidrnt, eurnrrHTilin^ on tfie h'\«'l (d' in\ol\erni'nt deniandi'd by tln» pro- 
;n*ani. >iiid witfi a >u\i\t\ "1 want \ou to know, lliis prutrrarn lias rnanafied 
to rflrctivrU deslro\ all the sicial possiliilities (d'rru senior yi'ar in eoU 
Iru*'." Thi>sanie youn^ woman MiliM'tpnTitly applii'cl for. and obtained, a 
\rry (li>rrable ti*aehin«i po>ition in a >outliwi'sti»rn eity with liundreils of 
applicantN for tin* openinp^ in its school >\.sti»m. Studi'iits aeti'd and per- 
<-ei\r(l of tfu»niM»lvi'.- as t»'aeher>. With lhi> n»ali/.ation earni* the further 
ri*alizatii)n that thi»\ had vohnitaril\ ;ri\en up their last year of eolli»p» lifr. 

I'nder^aduate Objective Two: to better prepare prospective elementary 
school teachers by iiite^atirig niethods and classroom experience. 

As was pre\iou>l\ noti^d, thr pro^rrarnV ilesijni ealh»<i for the methods 
e«uirsrs lH-in»r tau^rht in thr puhlir x hook This desijni afforded multiple 
opportuuitii'> for the iiite^rratitMi of methods and elassrooni expiTiimei»: 
rli-rm*ntar\ pupiU could In* Imm^lit into tfir nii*tfiods elassi»s for tlie pur- 
poM- (d* drmonstration trarliin^': d**monstratiori teaehinfj eould take plare 
in elrmt»ntary >rlioi)| rla>sroom>: lrarh*T> roidd hv invited to partiripati» in 
methods rla>M»>. H\ fia\inj; mrlhi)«l> in>trurtion in tlie puhlie s<*hools, 
>tudent> rould mak»' an irnmrdial** a[»[)liealioii of methods principles in a 
real rlas>room. Tlir pro\imit\ of tlir mctfiods classes to tlie rral world hail 
thr potiTilial f(>r stJmulatin^r a contimiou> intcrchanp* betwi'cn professors, 
>tudrnU, and teachers. lVo\imit\ , however, doi»s not always produci» 
<le>ired ri*>ult>. Table \ -.'{ >nmmari/.i*d tlie fri*(juene\ of inlerchancji»s which 
were pi»rcei\rd to ha\»* occurr*Ml. 

1 hi> data indicati> thai man\ (d* the opportunities affordiMl h\ the pro- 
;rram wvrr not ummI a> much a> would be **\pected. 

\ >econd mtMMin* (d*th** intejiralion betwe**n methods and teachintr 
in\o|\f> the e\t»*nt to whirh m* lhtid> instruction was perceived l)v stu- 
dents a> preparint; th**m for specific teachinfi functions. .'^tu<li*ut ri'spoiises 
t(» thi.-* (iue>tion an* >uminari/.i*d in Table \ -4. 



Table V-3 Frequency of Interchangea-Undcrgraduate Mean Scores 



Response CateffimeH 
Infrvquent 0 / 2 *i 4 frequent 



StatenienU 


Mean response 


1 


Student observation of demoiwtralion teaching performed by 


0.4 




a profestM>r. 


0.2 


2 


Student observation of demonstration teaching performed by 




a ^aduate student. 


1.8 


3 


Student observation of a student teacher performance. 




Student obijervation of supervising teaclier performance. 


2.6 


5 


Demonstration of techniques, styles, materials by supervising 


2.0 




teaci»en^ in classroont 






Denunwtration of techtiiques. styles, materials by professors 


2.9 




and graduate a^sUtants in metiiods. 




« 


Integration of meUiods into elementar>* teaching. 


2.7 



Table V«4 Methods Preparation Questionnaire-Undergraduate Mean Scores 

.\o prvpcuration 12 3 4 5 Complete preparation 

Statement response scores 

l)id your methods classes prt*pare you for llie following things? 



I 


I lulerytanding of children 


:\.7 


2 


I nderstanding of instructional proc<*sses 




:\ 


\ se of alternative curricular materials 






Skill practice in the cla.ssroom 




5 


Solutioiui to daily classroom problems 






I'Ja^rouiti inanauemcnt techniques 




» 


Vilapt IcjiMiii to level of studcnb 


X7 


a 


Motivalnig pupiU 






I >e of c|uestion asking strategies 


4.2 


10 


Wrappinu up or dosurt* of lesson 





lnliTf>tin;;l\ . Inuii llir >laiulpoiiil of ihr >liMlfiil IrarluT. int llitMl> in- 
^Iriiiiion pn»\iilftla tairaiiioinil dT prf[»aral!i)ii for >ptT!nr Ifarhiriu la>k>. 
Wliili- ^linli iil.'- iVll pn*[»an'il l»\ lln* iiu lluxU* in li«ihl nl* ihr ilala pn^rtilnl 
111 1 alilt* \ -.5. llii> iVrliiii: wa.- not llu* n>ull orr\l» ii>i\»' ol)MT\alion> ami 
i|t !iii»ii^lralitMi> l>\ inflluM|> |»rutt>M)r> ami iiiltTii> in flfiiirnlar> rla>s 
rooiti ^ituation^. 

1 lit- aiiioiuil i»l fotirilinalion l)rl\\ft*n i!i«lhoil> iii>lnirlinn ami rla»ri>om 
iu'^lnii lion aUi* imlirali\f n{ {\\v <»\lfnl of inlriUMlinn whirh \\a> |mt- 
i t'ivt il l«» liavf (H « urn'«j, Sluilfnl n^ponso lo roordinalion arr nTunJrd 
in Talil»- \ -."». 

\rri)rilirm l<> ilala. ^lu«lt»nl> ptTrrivtMl a lair ainonnl of roordinalion 
lM*l\\ffn llif int*llMM|> rourM> ami PflaltMl ila>>rt>um r\p<Tirm'r>. Oiu* «:rl> 
llif Irrlint! llial tlt-n'Tall) >lmlrnl lt»arhtT> iVll inrllHuU in>lnii litMi \Na> 
allnnrd to tin* n alilit»> i*! iIump rlas>ri)oni.s. In li^lil of ihr data rrporlril in 
I al»li*> \ -.'> ami \ • I, >urli a fiinlin*: i> at l)t*>l mi^imalir. Whilr ihrrr \\a> 

allfinpt on lln* pari of ihr in>lrui*lional >laff lo m>«' llif rla»rooni a> 
an oihMlf It arnin'i lal>oralor\ . llir r\ptTifnn»> whirh llir >lmlrril had in 
lilt- t la>>rooni ol)\iou>l\ math* niflhoiU in>lrm lion inranin»:ful. 

hi Munniar\ itirn. a fiflil-luixMl proHxain clrarlx dor> pri»\i*lr r\lrn>i\f 
o[>[)urlunili«** f(»r thf inli*j:ralii>n i>f mrlho»l> ami cla^rooni in>lrurlion. 
>i»in»- a\ filing lo inlfirralion an* umhT-ulili/.fd and nia\ HMpiirr inorr 
^[iri ifir ffforl."- lo -liinulalf iIump u>r. Thi> appt*ar> parlirularU Irm* of 
Ufinon-lralitm Irat lnn^ l>\ prol'<'»ors and jiTi»dualf >ludrnl inlrrn>» K\rn 
M>. thf niflh!Ml> ^la^^(•^ \\it»* ptTi*t i\fil a> n»lf\anl and fm*anifi^fiiL PtTha[» 
lh»* >luil»*nl i>ahlt' h> hnild hi>ov\n hrid^t*> h«»l\\«»fn rn»*lhi»d> and Irarhin^ 
uhfij -jixt-n ihf i»ppt>rtnMil\ tt> do ^t>. 



Table \ -.*> Methods (!<K)rdinatUm Questionnaire-l ndensraduate Mean Scores 

fit'tptmst* t att'fittrir.t 
l\tnr I J i I .) (itttui 

SlatcrnrnU \lran resp»>iUM* s<*<>r»*s 

I How \\v\\ i\u\ ihf i)H*thoii> fla>M*> prrpan* vt>u li> applv ii.H 

fnflhi»tl> Ui \\\v i'la.v^n>i>in'' 
J How wfll wtTt» llir niflhotl> ^la.^st'^ rtiordinattMl uitli cla^s- 

room t(*at her in>trih-tioital plans? 

l\ \U\\\ Wfll utTt» Ihf niflho(l> ('lassf> rooniinatf ti v^ith .H.I 

fit !Mf nlar\ Ifat huiii at* li\ilifs'' 

•J. Ih>w Wfll m iiftuTai ufrr inftluxis t Ia>s4> foonlinalftl v%ilh .'i.7 

^tudfhl tcai hiiiu? 



I ndergraduate Objective Three: to better prepare prospective elementary 
sMrhool teachers by increasing the base of supervision. 

rraditinnally ihv suj)Ci\b<H)n of student teachers has been the rt-sponsi- 
bilit> of the ela>sr(H)in teacher along with well-intended but infrtMjuent 
b\ eollege personnel. The Professional- Year Program attempted to 
U|)-}rrade lH)th the quantity and quality of supervision in two ways. First, 
not onl\ were more people involved in supervision but they were involved 
in a wiiler variety of ways. Methods instructors and graduate assistants 
were a.^Mgiunl direct supervisory responsibilities for speeifir student teach- 
ers. In addition to assigned supervisory personnel, additional perscmncl 
were de>ignatt d as "floaters." Student teachers could contact these float- 
ers a> nefd> aroj^e. With thirteen people involved in supervision, it was not 
uncommon to find two or three supervisors in a building at the same time. 
One >tudent» who was the focus of much supen isitm, exclaimed, *\)uite 
frankly. 1 have more supervision than I know what to do with!" While this 
ma\ have b'en the case for some students, it is an tmcouraging sign of 
long-awaited change in teacher education. 

In addition to involving more personnel in supervision, the **tt?aching 
clinic'' was introduced as a means of improving the quality of the supervi- 
Mon. Kach teaching clinic was composed of nine members; a supervisor, 
four >tudent teachere and their four supervising cla.^sroom teachers. Each 
>tudent teacher videotaped herself on a scheduled basis, usually once every 
four-wtM»k period. Clinic meetings were held to jointly discuss and share 
olkM^nations, 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the teaching clinic, student teachers 
were a>kcd to respond to a questioruiaire. The results of this survey are 
>ummarized in Falde \ -6, It should be noted that the data is based on the 
staff s ver\ first s<»rn ester of effort at conducting teaching clinics. In gen- 
eral, the response's suggest that student teachers viewed the initial clinics as 
iKMng of some value to botli themst»lves and their supervising teacher. 
Mtliough >tudent reaction to the teaching clinic was less than enthusiastic, 
it is intere>ting to note that students perceived the teaching clinic to be at 
lea>t as effective as **traditional mechanisms" in providing guidance. Stu- 
dent- appear to Ih» saving in t»ffect that while the teaching clinic i.s a step in 
the right direction, a good deal more nuist be done. They are also saying 
*"\\e an* a> busv as can b<» in our classrooms and we don't have time to 
participate in after-si'hool or planning-period clinics/' I'nfortunately, few 
public M'hool educators, whatever their status, perceive any available time 
to analyze their own professional performance. 
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Sirii t' tht» prufjraiii was iiiraril to improve both tht* quantity and ihv 
quality i>f ?4Upmi>ioru studtMit tearhrrs were asked to evaluate all 
ft>r^I^ of su[)er\ ision reeeived. The results are siinuuarized in Table V.7. 

Thi.s data suiqze>ts that a projirarn whi< li provides opportunities for cer- 
tain oceurrernrs to happen organizationally, does in no way guarantee that 



Table V-6 Teaching Qinic Questioniuure-Undergraduate Mean Scores 

Response categories (Statements 1-3) 
yery little 12 345 A great deal 

Statements \\t'ein response scores 



1 Willi respect to this clinic, 1 participated 3.6 

2 I found this teaching? clinic to be of interest. 3.0 

3 I found this teaching clinic to be of — _value to me. 2.9 



Response catejjories (Statements 4-8) 
Disufi^ree 12 315 Agree 

\ 1 think the teaching clinic improved the supervisory skills of 2.7 

the student teacher. 

3 I tliink tlie teaching clinic helps to refine the teaching skills of 3.2 

tile student tearher 

6 I think the teaching t-linic us a good way to become aware of 3.4 

tlie n»lationships anionj* various teaching skills. 

7 1 don*t think the teaching clinic is a pood way to get feedback 1.4 

on one*s teaching 

tt i don't tliink tlie trachinjj dinif is as effective as the tradi- 1.5 
tional niechaniiims in providing guidance to the student 
teacht'r. 



Table V-7 Supervision Questionnaire-Undergraduate Mean Scores 

Statements ^'^a" response scores 

1 Of all the times that you were observed* after how many of 3.8 

tliem did you receive feedback? 
}tever I 2 3 4 5 Every time 

2 t)f wliat value was the feedback to your own teaching? 3.9 

Minimum value 1 2 3 4 5 Great value 

3 Of what value was the video taping? 3.6 

}iot vfry beneficial 1 2 3 4 5 Very beneficial 

4 Oenerally. 1 felt that the quality of the classroom tearher 3.5 

superNwion as^ the year progressed. 

iHd not improi>i* I 2 3 4 3 Markedly improved 



ijiirfill\ ol»MT\rii U\ *»u|M-niM>r*. ilu-\ iliil iiut ul\%a>> ri»rri\r dt»>in»d and 
pn'MunahU iifrdni IriMlhark. Ihl\»riiiall\ . |iMrlirr> ol'ti-n rxpnsMMl 
tft liii;; that l» ti-rdbark uoiiltj Uaw Immmi iM-iirririal. I ht-ir rt»sfK»nM»> 
mdii alf tlial tlif) tin* ijihdit) of ^u{HT^i^U)^ ran lit- iiu|)rt>\rd. We 

t ail t*iiK t iuirur \M\U ifiL- i»i)M*r\ati<>it. 



I nderjsraduate Suninuir\ 

\\\uW r»Tt.4Ui ohjiM li\»> of tln> pro^rraiii wvrv {MTrriu^d l>\ uihIit- 
iTTaduatf- tu liaw U-rn arliii'Mul to a ^Tralrr tlr»n*i-i' tlum nthiT>, it MM»ni^ 
uurthufiilf In liH»lv al liou tin- uiidtT^Taduatr^ frit alumt tlu' profrrani 
;:fii»TaJU Tlir r«--ull> of Mil h a survo) art- summariy.ed in Tal>h' V-8. 

l\\i> data >u^^L»f>t> tliat Mudriit lrarluT> >tron;£l\ adun-atf a prtifrraiii 
-urli a> the- Prof.-N-ioiial-^rar Pn»LTaiu. Data MU'h a> tlu> m'imii^ osptn-ially 
pMurrtuI ui Mru of thr frrijuriil rnliri>ni> hi-ard of uii-i'a.npu> trachrr 
training pro;rra!n>. \Ulu»u^li wv uunld Uv ami>> t(» Mi^'«rf>l that >lud«-nt 
jH-n fptu»ii^ aloiif proNidr an adinpiatc ju^tifi^•atioll fu*- iUv r\\>Wuvv of 
lit^ld-luM'd pro:n*aiu>. ur di» lalvf pridr in kiumin«r iliai >ludt»nLs pmM»ivcd 
thr pni^n^ain a> rt*lr\ant to ihrir ran-rr goal.v 

Table V-^ Protessional-Year Program E\aluatk>n-t'ndergraduate Mean Scores 
Statenienu Mj.^i^ re^poibir scores 

1 Ilie jieiRTal pr<.n:ram t»bjerii*e> tor thr prop-am wen* 4,2 

\t»f i U^ariy di\tuu*d I 2 A 4 5 Charly di'finrd 

2 Ufnerallv . I irrl tlul uilh sprrt to student trarhers ui otlirr 4.6 

^N-ocraniN the >tudrnt Irarhers m thi> prof^rain urrr , 

\luvh pfn>n*r tramed I J H I S Much ht^ttt^r trained 
A The amount oi time I spent ui the prooram thti v rar was 4.2 

mmh sareater lhai\ the reuard I received from tlir pnitiram. 

>tron^i\ agree I 2 I 5 Stnmfdy disa^ee 

4 M> j»ers<»nal iVelinj; U'i tliat thr pn>}!ram uaj>of .to iiu\ 4.7 

retd tti/ur t .> threat value 
> li I ivuld hxe tills past \rar o*er again, I . :i.7 

/ / / lK\flmiely uould t htuise not fo participate in the 

fj/ Prohahiy uould i hooj»» #i*>| to participate in the pro 

t .<l /Vi*^i6/> uould i h<}ose to participate in the program, 
f 1/ l^^finitely uttuld ehtn^se it> participate in the 
ftTititrani, 
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Korl\-rifihl rIa>>roc)in lt'arlit»r> parliripaltMl in iUv M)71-72 PrutVssional- 
^i*ar Prntirain. (!la.s>ro(Mn ItMrhtTs wtTt* InraltMi in ihrw v\v\\\v\\ldr\ 
m Iioo1> in Monrot* (!nuiil\ , Indiana. (H* ihr Mi lt'arlitT.s, \7 wvrv married, 
Hido\>fd, or divon'tMi. < h\v ua> Mnjil*'. Tahlv V-y prc)vidt»> a f;raphif illuv 
tration of all rlaN^rnnni tcarhrrs hv af^r. 

Tal)lr \ inui4lratr> thai on avtTajjt* rla>>rooni It'arhrrs had lli.ry 
\t»ar> of* ti»arnni»: t^xptTitMirr, (!Iom» p*TU>al of i\\v data indiralt\s, how*»vtT, 
that 41) prrrrni of all IrarlnT.^ had from onr to fivt» yt*ars of t»\ptTirnrf. 

Thi> data, \s\\v\\ ronl^a^UM^ \^ilh iht* rlassrootii It^arhw' t'duralioiiijl 
harkjjronnd (Tahh» V-l I ) mi»5H»sU a \oun}i. inrxporiornTd, hut hi{;hly 
rdui alrd farully . This runrluMon n'flt^rU Indiana Slalt* Law mjuiring all 
IrarhiTj* to hav*» a MasliT s di»}rr«M» at vml of i\u* fifth year of (»\ptTi- 
viu'v and. prohahU a school hi>ard policy which oiu*ourat;t> th«* employ* 
mvui of hc^iniiini; trarhcrs. 

Table V*9 Classroom Teacher Age Range 

Mdii^* Number per ran^jo 

()0 ami above 

Total W tearhers 

Table V*10 Classroom Teacher Years of Teaching Experience 
Years ol teachmu Number of teaehers 



experience 


S hool A 


Si'hool B 


School C 


Total 


1.3 


10 




:\ 


20 




» 


2 


I 


10 


IMf) 


:\ 


I 






1 0-20 






I 


1 




:\ 


•) 
*• 




f) 










0 


;il.;ir, 


:\ 




2 


.1 






I 




:\ 


Total 


28 




7 





1.) 

14 
•> 

12 
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Pn*vinu> >upt»r\ isin«i r\perirnci» of olas**roorri ti'aohrrs^ ranged froiri oiw 
a.<vsignrui*rit to turriU assitnittirriLs, with an averagi' of 3*61 asMtnmii^nt^. 
TxpiralU , rla.^srooni li»a<'ht»rs had less than one sernester hour of course 
work deidinji with >u[)ervision of student teachers. 

In an effort to further dest'rihe the rharacteristirs of thi' classroom 
teachers, a Hack«n*Hund Data ^hii*stioruiaire was adrninistt*red. Information 
t;ath(*red 1)\ this iristrurni^nt su^ested that thi* majority of ti*achers he- 
lonued to tlie (Jrt»at Arni'rican Middle (Ilass, In like fashion, classroom 
teachiT> perceived thems«dves as '*ojM»n-miruliur' and "willing to adopt 
nt*w idea> whii'h seem to make good s^'rise/** 

Classroom Teacher Objective One: to increase the classroom teacher's 
awareness of, and responsibility for the preparation of teachers. 

An attem|)t was madi' to orient tlu' classroom ti'achiTs to their roles and 
re>pt)nsil)ilitii»> in the preparation of teachers thn)ugh a program calling for 
e\ten>ive involvement on the part of all supiTvLsing teachers. An uicreased 
>ludent teacher to superx ising teai-her ratio was achieved through a well- 
orchestrated program in which each supervising teacher had two student 
tcachrrs during a regular schiM)| day. ( )ne student teacher was in the class- 
room in till* morning from iiA)0 to 1 1:30 a.m.; anothiT student teacher 
was in the claN-iroom in the afternoon from 12:00 noon to 3:30 p.m. This 
hack-to'hack arrangerm'Ut allowed the classroom teacher released tinii? for 
perf«)rmam*e of incn^aseil supervisor)' duties. 
To insurt' classroom teacher involvement in the preparation of tea<*hers, 
sclieduled Mipcrvisorv conferen<:i's were e.ilahlished. Typically, three-way 
conference^ wi»re held consisting of the student, the classroom teacher, 
and a graduate as>istant or methods professor. Altliough supervisory con- 
ferences were to he held as neediwl, formal conferenci's were ^che<lule<l at 
four-week periods to insure minimum attention to the area of supervision. 

I'rohahK the most formal, alheit helated, attempt to n»ach the ol)jective 
of increased irivolvemimt anil responsibility for student supervision was 
made through the ivtal)lishrni»nt of teaching clinics. 'I'ahle V-l 2 contrasts 
the one-on-one supervisor) conference to that of the teaching clinic. 
All teaching clinic> o|)erated using the following ground ndcs: 

We ordy >peak with empirical data trying not to makt* value judgments. 
It i> up to the student teacher to weigh these statenn^rits and value 
them accordingi) . 
i)i>cu>sion >hould focu> on teaching iM'havior^, teaching proci*ssi*s, 
teaching strategies, teaching approaches and avoid personal ohserva- 
tit>n>or per>onal remark> aliout the student ti'achcr. 
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Pn*M*r)t all data in an honest manner and all suggeHtionH in sup- 
futrtinga manner as possible. Attempt to preserve interaction be- 
tween tlie peers. 

The ti aehing rlinie, when contrasted with individual su()ervisory confer- 
ences, has distinctive advantages. First, the clinic allows focus on several 
in^nlnrctional element* simultaneously. Second, the clinic facilitates the 
s\^tematic collection of data. Third, the teacliing clinic facilitates the 
ohjectivi's of peer int(*raction and self-evaluation. 

Data collected from classroom teachers documtmts the need for ex- 
tended experiem e and practice with tlie teaching clinic. In part, this need 
is explained by knowledge of the eleventh-hour effort made at establishing 
the teac hing clinic in i\w Professional-Year Program. Inexperience with the 
concept, no doubt, explains many of the classroom teachers' reactions and 

Table V-1 1 Claairoom Teacher Educational Background 

r> pe of dep'ee Number of teachere 



Two year degree 
Bachelor's detfree 
Master's degree 
Master's and 
additional hours 



2 
22 
22 



Total 



48 teachers 



Table V-1 2 Components of Two Supervision Models 



Individual (inference 

Participants 
Student teacher and supervisory 
p<*njon (olie-on-one conference) 



The Teaching VAmic 

Participants 
Student teachers (3 or 4), classroom 
teachers, and clinic leader (this 
leader could be a peer, a classroom 
teacher, or a methods or supervisory 
person) 



Steps of the Model 

1 Planning session 

2 Observation 

3 Pri'conference • 

4 (conference 

3 Post conference 



Steps of the Model 

1 Planning 

2 Observation 

3 (Critique Preparation 

4 Critique and strategy development 

session 

5 Supervisory team review 



iiii(lrr^acliiati>' rrartioii> viivd i^arliiT in thi> rhaptrr. lii spitr of our 
iritAprrinh'tuI and liniitrii um* of tin* trarhirii: rlinir, it is intrrrstin<z to 
iioti' tliat ihv Miajority of i\u' rlaNsrooin tt'arlin> (lunight that ihv tracliini; 
i'linir \\d> a> i*ffi*rtivr a.'* tin- traditional supervisor)- roufrrrurr. Surh data 
should ffiroura^t' furthrr iuvrstigatious and us<' of thr teaching vlimv 
runcfpt in fiidd-lmM'd tt^arhtT education pro^rraru^N. 



Table V*13 CUiwoutn Teachen$* Reactions to the Teaching Qink 



Stateinerit> 

1 \\ith respect to ih'ia clinic, 1 participated 

I ery little 12 3 4 5 A great deal 

2 I found tliLs teaching cUnc to of 

Little I J 3 45 Great 

3 I found thus teaching clinH* to Xw of 

Vo / 1' 3 4 5 Great 



interest. 



value to ine. 



I think tlie teaching clinic improves my supenuory 

Disagree i :i 3 4 5 Agree 
I think tlie teaching eUnic help^ to refine tiu* teaching ^ikills of 

Uie student teacher. 

lHs<tgree I 2 3 t 5 Agree 
1 persotially do not believe tiie tcaehin^ clinic i:> a t^ood way 

to uet feedback orj orJe*s teach inji, 

(hstagree I 2 3 I 5 Agree 
I think the teaching clinic Ls a good w dy to l)eronie aware of 

relationships among the various teachitig skills. 

Ihsagree i 2 3 t 5 Agree 
I personallv do riot believe the teaching clinic is as effective as 

tlie tradition:d mechanLsnis in providing guidance to the 

student teachers. 

Disagree I 2 3 4 5 Agree 



Mean response scores 
2.8 

;j.o 

2.8 
3.4 
3,7 

3.3 

3.5 



Table V*14 SuperviBion Scale - Classroom Teachers Mean Scores 

Statenieriti Mean response scores 

1 Super\Lsiun ronferejiees were of . 3.^) 

\i> rt*al value i 2 3 I 5 (treat Value 

2 The videotape of njy teac hing was . 3.8 

\<>/ ivrv" hetiefu ial I 2 3 I 3 I'ery henefieial 

3 <Jerierallv. I feel tliat qualitv of classroom teacher supervision 3.8 

of the associate teacher a.^ the year prugresscd 
Diii futt imprtfve I 2 3 / \larkedly improved 



I linal r\ iiliiiili«»ti (S#»#» Tiihlf \ - 1 I) iiuliriilftl lliat all forni> of >n[KT* 
\iM>r\ t orilf rriirfH wvrv \>vTcv'\\ni 1>\ cla^nnnii l«*achtT a.-* "\aliial)lt*/' 
KiirlluT. t la»r«>i>ni lfa«*ht»i> (r\{ had luarkfMlU inipru\ftl ihtMr >u|mt- 
\iM)r\ ^kill>. Wlirii a^lvt»(l» **|)iil \ ini vitlfo lapr Nutirsrlf iUv pa>l \t»arf** 
ahiMil oiir-luill .iM-\wT«*(l "^ ' H i\u> iiuiiiIht, niosl tVIl ihr t*\[H'nrt\cr 
t|uilr ht'iit'lirial. 

ria.->nH)m Umi ht r^ wt-n* a>ktMl hi rank livf i|iMH'i!>ion> til' i'!*fiTli\t»ii<» 
l*»r»ai h ^luiji'Ml li'at'hiT oil a ri\r-|>(iiiil M*alf. Tht* liw dinh'n>ioM> 
I 1ihI«m1: |)«TM»Mal rluira<'ltTi>lir>. profoMonal i|ualinralion>, ni>lrut tional 
«'llfrti\fnt*^>. I'la.N'-rooiu iiiaiiairtMiifnl. ami [\\r .slmlt^iil lt»arli*TV ahilitN lo 
ui.-l»in M\ii luolivalf fltMiuMilar) jMi}>il>. Tahlf \ - lo [hv rhiN^room 

Ml hiT^ aMTii^i* niiikiriL'^ «»l llif ^linlfMl IfarhtT.N on r'dcU diiUfiiMon. (llas:^- 
room iii«iiKi«ifiiirni rtTfivril ilit* louf?^! iut»aii M'on» ot ti\«» <lirn«»nsion>, 
allliiiiitih I'tTlainU iit»l ruii>iilfrahl\ tliflVrfUl from i\u* M'on> in lh«* r«*« 
iiiai!nn;i an a.-. \ll raiikin^zs wrrr hijilu I'alliiij; ht^lutM-n "tiuocr'antl "vtTN 
ftlirhvf." Hirliar ^wit/.fr^ roni[>ariMl iht* raiikin*: of rla»rooni tt*afhtTs 
in iIm* IVolV^sional-^ rar IVo^Tani wilh {\\v rankin^r <>!' rla>sroorn t«'arh«»r> in 
tilt* "n-^inlar pn^^Taiu/' lVolr»ituiaN^ car slu(i*»nt U-arlirrs, aloii^ all fiv** 
tliini*nNi()u>. rffrivtMi hijiht-r rankint^s lhan did n*»iular stnd«*nl IfarhtTs. 

\llrr llif ^ludi'iil ItMclirr- had cornplflfd lIuMr \ far-ion*; inlfnir^hip in 
llif • la-ronin. i la.v-rooin lt a«*ht rr» wwv a>k«*d. "IU»\ j;ood du yn\ {vrl 
alxMil ihf '*iiptT\i>i(»n whirh ihr^* >lndfiil> rrc*M\«'d in litjhl of* lb«* Mip«T- 
\i.-inn whirli 'rf;:ular' >ludffil ltM( ht'r> p»n»Tall\ nM*«M\f ^''( )\«t- 
\\hrhnin;:l\ » « la»rooni IimcImt^ It'll thf\ ha<i Pr^>f'l^^^io^al-^ t-ar 



Table V-15 (ila:»r<M>ni Teacheni" AiUKMibment ul* Student Teachers 

/ unsiitisftu tt^ry I vfjWtivv 

J tmrpUM* .> outstandiiiff 

Kalf thr -^tutifiit t«*at h«T thai vou vvorkrd \\\[\\ moat n*rrntly in this projiram on each 
i}\ thr lulhiunij: I'lw diniciiMoiis: 

1 IN p^on.il t liararlrri>ti« > ii.*^ 

2 f*niifNM«>nal qualith aliiMis AJ) 
^ Iii>!rurlitMMl rftVi*tiv«*!u*s«< 3.0 
\ ria^^Hrooii! nia ia*^«Mnf 111 

l \hiht> ti) in>pirt' and inotivatcii. \ 
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studvut tractirrs U Ui*r »supi*rvKsion tharr that which tliry had given to 
>tu(irnt trarlii^rs in thi' ri^giilar protaatn. 

Mt*asurabh' (iiffrrcnn's ?iuch as thi»si\ whi'thtT n^al or pi'mMVi*d, corrir 
from a ch>M*ni*ss with, and a ri^sponsilulity for, thi* preparation of prospt.r- 
livr li»achi'rs. Tln»st' an» i»nroura«xinj; findinp*. Ti) a larjjr dofjriM* they suh- 
slanliatr nliat tlir undiTfyaduati* proudlv n»fi»rrrd to a.^ thi* **rnotherlini\ss 
of ihrir supiTvisinj; ti»afht»r. \Vi» bi»lii»vt» such clost»ni»ss doi»s make a dif- 
fcn*nvc. 

Classroom Teacher Objective Two: to increase the classroom teachers 
awareness and knowledge of current instructional processes. 

I hi* second objective* to incri'ase thi' classroom ti*achcr s awareness and 
knowh*dire of current instructional processes, was planned for through 
formal and informal mi*ans. HiM*aus<* of thi* intt*nsivt* involvement of stu- 
dt*nt teachi*rs in the classroom, vvvi instructional approaches wi*re InMUg 
informall) introduced into the classroom on a daily basis. I Vachcr com* 
mt*nU indi<*atcd that thi*y pi*rciMvi*d this informal introduction of strati*gies 
intt> thiMr clas>room as ^Vi'freshing'' and "the one real reason why I like 
to havt* student teacht*rs/' [low much impact thL< informal introduction 
had on classnM>m teacher lM*havior n'mainslargi*ly conjecture. From our 
oi>si'r\atit>ns of ti*achi*rs in the classroom, we can tmly concludi* that there 
is relativelv little permanent transfer. This did not surprise us, nor should it 
>uq>risi» the ri*ader. fluman lM*havior. iis Kt/.ioni^ noted, just is not that 
sul>ji»ct to chonirt*. However, ihi* introduction of a few open classrooms, 
intiTcst ci'iitiTs, mathi'matics ability groups, etc. was i»videnci» that enough 
triumph^ occur to sustain the faith of a change agent 

Formallv, the Professional-^ ear Program attempti*d to increase class- 
room teachiT awareni»si of curri'nt instructional proci'ss<'s through the 
c>tabli>hmi*nt t)f wi»ekly in-s<'n ice seminars. To encouragi' participation, 
classroom teachers, if they so di'siri'd, received one hour of graduate credit 
for thiMr irivolvi'mi'nt i*ach st*me>ter. 

In-si*r>ice M-ruinars di'alt with a variety of instructional issues depending 
UfK)n thi* ct>ntent ari*a undi»r (liscus^ion. Typically, mi'thods professors 
used the time to communicate what was currently being studied in 
rni*tho(l> t lassi'>. Biraust* teachiTs indicated a particular interest in "see- 
ing" instructi«)nal ti'chniqui'> in opiTation rathiT than **just hearing about 
them/' in-M'rvice M»minars tentli'd to bi' more succi»ssful when interaction 
wa> encouragiML (ileariy, the most succi»ssful in-s«»rvice st»niinars were 
demonstration lesM)ns and discussion s«»>sions focused upon videotapi^d 
pn>entations of ll^s^ons pn'viously given in s«»lcctiMl classrooms. In addi- 
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lion in iln»s*» *VlioH and li»lP%eniinai>» t>lhor sc»Siiions dealt with inslruc- 
tiiiiial proci*s>o>, rlassrooin intoractuui pattiTii^ questioning techniques, 
non-verbal eoninmnieation in the clas^iroonu and the like. 

In addition to the instrurtional function, in«st*rviee 2>(Mninars also played 
an important role in the on^troing operation of the program. In an effort to 
kei'p the in-ser. iee M'lninar from Un'oming strictly a program-maintenance 
operation, special meetings were established to attend to on-going opera- 
tional coneerns. 

Kvahiation of the in-service program by classroom teachers indicated 
that gi-nerallv clas^srooni teachers were pleased **with the variety of semi- 
nar v».N>ionh |)res4Miti'd^^and that "on the whole^'' these sessions were per- 
eeivtul a.N being "verv useful. '\'^urh gi-neral comment^, however, distort 
the true pirture. Individual teacher ratings of most sessions spanned the 
scale from tlio>e perceiving the session as "useless" to those perceiving it 
as *V\treniely valuable.'"' Inten»stingly, our analysis of the data indicated 
that certain teaehers consistently rated the sessions negatively, while 
other> consistently rated the Missions possitively, 

C.lassrooni Teacher Objective Three: to increase the classroom teachers 
awareness of the needs in teacher education. 

Probably one of the greatest needs in ti'aeher education is the develop- 
ment of a currieuluni which successfully melds classroom theorv with 
( la.-vsrooni praelice. In its side by side arrangement of methods instruction 
and >tudi nt teaching, the I*rofe.ssional-Vear Program did increase the prol)- 
ainlitv of ueh melding. 

(!las.'^^oom teachers were asked to rate student teachers on their under- 
standing of till' iNsues involved in several instructitmal topics. Table V-16 
indii atcs that clasv^rooni teachers pereeived students in the Professional- 
^ i*ar IVoirram to have an adequate, though nt^t outstanding, understanding 
ol the underlying issues involved in tyfueal instructional topics. 

< hie chi.N^roofn teacher concluded as the result of an independent study 
[irojiTl in which classroom teachers wen* surveyed that ** . . . although 40 
pert fnt is nol a majoritv , it does repn'M'nt a numluT of teachers who feel 
thai undergraduati\<« neglect their methods class work in a field-based 
pn>irriHH/* Such t»\pressions of concern, though far from imiversaK aw 
intlii ative nf [ten i'|)tions which classroom teachers can make to assist 
program tlevelopmi*nt in teacher education, 

Probablv the most encouraging indicators of growth towards this ol)jec- 
tive wvrv noti»d informally on routine visits to the classroom. Classroom 
tea( hers witc especially willing to assist stiidiMib in comprehending what 



thfv n to In' rrurial un<lfrslarulifipH ahoul childn'ti. how rhildn'ji 
I<\irn. aitii wluil a '':io<Kr* rlaf»>n><>uM*n\ir()Uuu'ril oijjihl lo look likf. 
l iMi hiT- wc-n* txpiraiiv \rr\ vwllif.;» to parlicipali* id mt'tluMls (•lassi'>. It is 
a -Hill I ornriiriilarx on ihr tiiflliod?* [>rolt'>MH> lluil IfarhtTs wiTf not ust'd 
inon* lull\ in a roir which -o tuan\ ol)\ioii>lN wanlt'd to pla>. ( ilrarl) . onf 
ol ihf prrnripir ^»a^on^ why WnvUrvs wrtv tuA i^rironra^t'd to take a niorf 
Ai U\r part wa- lliat Mich action wonhi illutninutc philo>ophi<'al diriVn'Cicc.'s 

Table \*i6 (llaiiisroom Teachers' Assesgment of Student Teachers' Behavior 

Ht*;tfHmsr r<itrf(iiht\H (Stat**mvnts hli) 

\o prvpiiraUon I 1' / 3 Crvat preparation 



>ts\vtuvut> Mi'an rcsp'MU^* scores 

I I luliTstaiulini: thr nrcds ol' children .'M> 

J ( luirrstatuiin^ onnstructionol process's .'i.h 

;i I SI* or alternative curricular materials 3.5 

Kt'sjHHiM' calci:oncs(Statenicnb* U\^)) 

\o preparation I 2 3 4 5 (!(jniplt'ti' preparation 

\ Skill practice in the classnnmj 3.7 

5 I.alH>rator\ approaches to teaching 3.1 

U { sc ol* alternative styh's ol* teachinu 3.4 

T Solution> to (iail> clas^rooni probleni?: 3.1 

H < )ruani/inK and s<»quencin^ of materials 3,6 

0 r:)obi lor pupil evahiation 3,0 

li) Kxamination and clurilication of values 3.1 

1 1 I.e>son plan construction 3.2 

12 (llassroom manaut' men t techniques 2,*) 

13 t S4' of pupil reinforcement technicjues 3.6 
1 I* Introduce new and innovative ideals 3.7 

15 \dapt lesso?i to level of studenb* 3,4 

16 I >e of (iue>tion a>kin« stratcj»ies 3.4 

17 Mot i\ a hnu pupils 3.5 
IH \wareTiess of diftVrent levels of pupil 3.2 

attention spao 

Wrap pi nu up or eiosure of lesson 3.1 



fxopoiiM' cateijoncs (Statement 20) 
I h>auree I 2 3 4 5 A^ree 

20 \ tnajor critiri^m of thi* methods classes 2.4 
i> lhat thev preach on "what to do** 
hut thev iH'ver >how you '*how to do.** 

I Ml 



a> \sr\l a> (lillrn»iic»»> in «»iii{>l.a>U lM»l\\»»t»ii classroom IracluTs and nirthods 
|>rulV.'NM)r>. KalluT lhaii >\\rh dinTl t^oiifrontalions^ nu^thods professors 
lypu alK chosr a riion* siilitic, It^.^* ohlrusivr routt\ Mrlhods professors 
prrrt»i\»'(l thfm>fl\«»> a> triif>ls'* in this fit»ld-bast»d st^llinj; and 

until a lru«' piirtncrship i> »>lal)li>lif(i, sncli a pt^rcrplion, liowevrr accural^, 
i.*^ likriy to cnrtail nincii nft^cit^ci trrowth and nnderstandin^;* 

Classroom Teacher Suiimiary 

In tfrnis ol tin* individnal chanfr** objrctivt^s outlint^d foi* classroom 
trachrrs th»»n» app«*ars in ov»»rv\li»^lininj^ support for the conclusion that 
^owth towards «*ach of the ol)j»Tti\»»s took place. AlthoUfrh this is true, 
clearlv much nu>n* *rro\vth ctudd havt* taken place and in all likelihood 
uouhi have, hati ifn^re h»'en pn»\ious . \perience in implementing these 
ol)ji»ctiv»»> in field-haM^d siluatituis. 

Those M»fkin«r to iinpl»Mnent a t^achtT echication program in a field-based 
-ettiufi will he wi>e to insure atie(|uate channels of communication be- 
twe(*n cIas>room t(*aclt(T> and all other pro^arn participants, (ilassrooin 
teachers art* calh^ci upon to plav a new role in such an educational arrange- 
ment. Roles t»stablishcd inn>t be nu*aiiintdul. Our experience has shown 
that riassrooni tt»achers c an perform in these roles antl can U»come a vital 
and retrfrn»rativt» tdemt»nt in a \iahle teach*»r education program. If there is 
a irfnuiiM- {\r>\rr for acti\t» elas.-ri»orn teacher involv«»ment in t«»acber educa- 
tion. nffdtMi mechani>ins can b«» e>tablished. To work effectively, these 
relatiMn>hips iimst Im» built on nmtual res{»ect and a desire of all parties to 
tlo thinpi in lM*ltt»r \va\.s We hclie\f the univrsity-public school con- 
sortium is Micii a vt»hicle. \ consortium can product* flexibility of view, 
commoiialit) of viewpoints, and a nuitual commitnu^nt to action. Oivcn 
the iiuportance of the tcaclier educatic>n furu'tion, such consortia s(H*m 
Hecc>.-ar\ for further progre.v*. 

(Iraduat** Assi. tants 

IVn ;rraauate a»i^lanbi participated in the 1971-72 Pro^ft»ssional-Year 
IVoLTam. \ll LTadualf as>istants were workin«r on advanced degrees in their 
res[)ec ti\«* areas. Although graduate students wen* remunerat*»d for their 
ftTort, tfieir invoUemcnt was >ern as a planned internship in preparation 
for a career in e(*lh»ge leachin;r. 

|:{7 
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Ill trrrus 1)1* pit' para lion, ^aduati' asv^istants ti'ndi'd to hring with thi^m 
M'vtTal \var> ui ti»aching i'\piTii»ruT (an avrrafif ol* 5.2 yoar?<), as well a** 
M'vrral \rur> of su|MTvU)ry I'xpfrli'nro (an aviTagt* of 2.3 year>). (Graduate 
as^i^tants ropri*st'ntiMl M'viTal ari'as of thr United Statics includini{ Min- 
rit'sota, Flortila, Mar\ land, (ialifornia, Nrw York/lrxas, and Indiana. Six 
of tlit» ^adtiati' >tudi'nb \viTt» frniali*; four wen* niali». ihw minority 
group wa^ ri'prost'nted. Table \ - 1 7 shows the distribution of graduate 
assi^lanU^ by program area responsibilities in tin* 1971-72 Professional- Year 
IVograni. 

Graduate Assistant Objective One: to better prepare prospective teacher 
educators by increasing their awareness of needs within the public school 
milieu* 

iiraduate a>MStant involvement in tin* Professional-Yi»ar Program took a 
varietv of forms including methods instruction, supervision, demonstration 
teaching, in-siTvice s*'minar instruction, n-search, and geniTal program 
troubh -shooting. (Jraduate assistanL*^ worked with undergraduates, class- 
room (eachi'n- methods professors and classroom pupils. (Jenerally, as 
Table N-lH indicates, graduate assistants praised thi'se i»xperiences. hiler- 
eslinglv, while graduate assistants felt that their i»xperiences were highly 
valuable, thf> did not feel they had a great deal of responsibility in the 
operation of the Professional- Year Pn)gram. Although not indicated here, 
ihv imlulanci' that existed between high involvement and low responsi- 
bilitv li»d to several irritations between assistants and methods professors. 
Heeaus*' rnetiiods professors teniled to be young and inexperienced them- 
selves, thev may have been reluctant to turn over responsibilities wiiich 
the\ thems»dvi»> w» re first assumif»g. 

\> a {n^)up, graduate a.ssistants repi»atedly demonstrated their awarerii\ss 
of neiuLs within the public school milieu, (iraduati* assistant* typically 
^pent a.s much lime assisting classroom ti^achers to st»cun» neiuled materials 

Table V-17 Number of Graduate Assistants by Program Area Responsibilities 



.Area of responsibilities Number 

Scienee/Supen i^ion \\ 

Social StU'iies/Supervision 3 

Mathematics; SuptTvision 1 

I.an^uaue Arts/ Supervision 2 

Supenbiion 1 

lotal m 



and "ruakt* do** a> thi*\ did as^i>tin^ >tudrnt ti*a(*hi*r> and uu pndVs- 
M)r>. ('.Ia>>nu)rn tfarlnT> hiti* i'>piriall\ >upp()rtivi' of tln' graduati* assi>- 
tarit> and on M*\iTal o(*(*asion> fornialU iApri>srd thiMr thank> for ihv 
aNM>tanrf and nndiT>tandinirgi>t*n. On si*vi*ral orra>ions graduatt* >tu(irnts 
a('t(*d a> a liai>on lM'twiM*n rlas^room ti*arhi*r> and >rhool adniini>traton<. 
IVoluihU no >ingli* ^iroup of partii Ipant^ workiMl hardiT nor v,vrv a> intrnt 
upon M>lvin^ tin* ni\riad problrins that platrui* {uablit* srIiooU toda\. 

Wliili* thi* al)o\r >tati*ini*nt^ ari> lr\u\ ihvrv v>m' i\\oi*ptiun> to thi> riili\ 
Oraudati* a;*>i>tants wi*ri* \ oun^: and sonii'tinu*s pr()fi*s>ionall\ inuuaturr. 
(!la>lir> did occur In^twccn {rraduatr a>si>tanb^ and classroom ti^achcrs. 
Tlh'M' occum^nccs usuolU took place i*arl\ in tin* \i'ar and wi^n* n>olvi'd, 
on llic ulu)lc, i*asily. A lack of idcini*nlar> school ti*achin}r lApi'ricncc 
(hii;h >chool experience counb^ little in the eye> of elementar) teachers) 
MM'uied to ii^iite many clashe>. 



Graduate Assistant Objective Two: to better prepare the prospective 
teacher educator by increasing his awareness of the instructional needs in 
teacher education. 

In liirht of the career orientations of graduati* assistants, the Profe»i()nal- 
^ear Program afforded prospective teacher luhicators an early opportunity 
to inxoUe themMd\e> in programs which, it was hoped, thi'V tln^niMdves 
would >oon Im- creating (»r staffing. In addition to their methods ri*>pon» 
>il)iliti(>. each graduate >tudi*nt superv ised at least ten student teacher^. 
(iraduate a.v«i>taiits were, as a function of their many responsibilities, in 

Table V-18 Self-Evaluation by Graduate Assistants Regarding Program Involvement 
Statements Mean response scores 

1 The ivxjMTiciur of workiim in Uir classroom was of « 4.4 

2 \'hv v\\}VT\vnvv of working with thr riemeiitar>' pupils was c f 4.1i 

No value to me I 2 -i I 3 Crvat vulue 
:\ \\\v t*xpeneiu*c of workinu with the vlassroom teacher was of 

\ti value t(i me I 2 !i i 3 (rrmt iKitue 
\ rht* tAprrieiu r of m^ktv tsiiiji the associate teachers was for 4..i 
itit* of . . , 

No ialut* I 2 A i .) dretit valuv 
7\ \loy\ titudi n>p(HiMbil!t> do >ou feel you had this >i*ar with 
nspfct to thr Prof I'ssioiial- Year Hrojsrain? 
Crvat rvspansihdity I 2 *i 1 .1 Minimal respotmhUily 



rcm^taiit rf)ntac*t with all pro-am participant^ iiieludiii^ olussn^om traoh- 

>tiifl(*nt tcat'lu^rs, and ni(*tluKis pnifrssors. 
It i> no ovrrstatrninit t() sxy that t\pi(*all\ .(O'aduatr >tinlriit.s look thrir 
trarhrr rclucation n^spoiisihititio t7>rv smously. (Jraduatr at^sistants 
rniph>\e-d on a half-time' basis n»portrd working; thirty io Ihirty-fivr hours 
prr W(*rk wh(*n pn*p4?rati()nal timt* was incliidrd in thrir rstimat(*s. Thry 
prcpan*(i and pn>»Mit»*d formal rrports to thr pn)jrrt dirrrtor rrfjardiii}; 
uvny within th»* prop'^un. Thf\ n»ported p\inf;an avrrap* five* drmonstra* 
tioiiM*afh M*nn>trr. Tot;»»th»T witli thfir nn*thods pn^fr.ssors, tjraduatc* 
a»i>tant«* pn-pan-d instriU'tional matrrials. t»-strd instructional stratc{;i»»s, 
and n*d(*>itnic(i pro-am (*lrm(*nts In methods class, ^aduatr assistant^ 
rc[M)rt»M| iakiii«r n>ponsibility for up to one half of all sessions. 

W luMi graduate* as.«^istaiits were ask»-d, **\Vas the amount of time spent 
with the- Prc)fe*s>ional-^ear Program worth it in terms of the rewards re- 
ceived?** all ten »rraduati» as>istants "afrreed * c)r **stron};ly agreed" with the 
>tat»-inent. (live'u an opportunity to elaborate upon their response-, state- 
ments >uch a> the* follow intr utTe made: 

**|{tvauM» it V Mi rewaniiii}; to s«"e a t»'acher grow.' 

"ItV exritiiig. then* \> so much to do . . . and brsides 1 was 

getting tin'd of jn>t course- work. This experience alh>W(*d 

me to try out sonn- of my ideas." 

*M 'agn»ed' rather than agreed strongly' because while 1 felt 
I grrw. I felt I was M.vi>f/.*' 

**|}»*cau.*^* I learned a h>t this y»»ar . . . few answers, mind 
\ou. but lc)t> of needs.'* 

(iraduate Assistant Objective Three: to better prepare prospective teacher 
educators by increasing their knowledge of tlie need for an expanded field 
and uistitutional base in the preparation of teachers. 

An expamied baM» of involv»-m»»nt in teacher educaticm has bren called 
for in an c»tfort to nion* effectiv»»ly prepare prospt^ctive classroom teacheri*. 
I he lVofe»»ii)iia|.^ e»ar Program, v ith extensive- community and school 
e\perience»>. i> a dir»-ct attt-mpt to l>ring three key groups together to face 
a c-omnu>u cc)nc»*m. Graduate assistant, by tlwir involvement, were given 
>undr\ opportunities to »»valuate, weigh, and judge the input of various 
gr«>up> to the program. 

\lthou<:h graduate* a>si>tant'< wjti- not asked to judge the relative- worth 
of foinnninitv involv»'nu'nt in teachrr pn»paration. the»y were- asked to 
jutiir** the H'lative value c)f the university and public >chool input, but tluv-ic 
dit*ferenc-e> w»Te minor. l>oth groups we»re judged to liavt* playe<i **a major 



roll* in i\\v |iri*parati(Mi of prosprctivf tt^arht^fh/' To \s\vdi extent iUvM* 
ju(lj:nn'nl> rflliTl tin* futun» iiivolvtwinMit of tfiest* pro.spectivf collffje 
tfarhffs in firld-baM^d projfrani.^ i> lurgi^ly unknown. It is our irnpn'5<sion, 
lio\\(*vtT, tfuit ^aduatt' assi>tanb uvvd iitth^ (*on\in(*in^ n*^ar(lin^ tin* 
Hortli of an tApanded bast* of involvement in teacluT education. Their 
enrr*£ie> were directed t(»ward operationaliziufj what they already accepted 
a^ a nt*ed. 

Graduate AsAistatit Suniniarv 

Tliere a})pear> to Uv adi'cjuate support for tfie conclusion that {grow th 
toward> t*acfi iruiividual cfiange objective did take* place. This is indeed a 
forceful conclusion. It is our reconnnerulation that an internship, such as 
providtui in tfiis program, become an iute^al component of the formal 
e(hication of eacli pros[>ectivc teacher educator. Throufjh the internship 
*£raduate >ludent'< lM*came involved and throufjh this involvenu'nt, they 
U'came teacher educators Tliat they will perform more effectively than 
•irathiale stiidiMiU not luivinji tliis e\[)erieuce, will suq^rise no on«' closely 
iii\olvi*d with the profjrarn. 

I hoM* >eekintr to implement un internship projjram for prospective coU 
|i*»ie teachers would do well to follow the imxiel provid(*(l by the Proft^s- 
>ionaU^ear Pro*£ram. If a>ked to make recommendations to further 
.-trenirthen the intern>hi[), we would Mif^est iruTcasinj; the length of tfiis 
invoUcMnent ami >tructurin>; it so tfiat interns feel a greater respimsibility 
a> member>()f the team. \lan> graduate assistant** tend t< be available for 
ten monlli> of program dut\ . This is too brief a time to assume certain 
plamiintr, managemt^nt. ami evaluation res|u)nsibilities. If greater responsi- 
liilit) can Iw gi\en o\er a longer period of time, the model just described 
would 1m' an excellent one for *»thtT universities to consider. 

I ni\<Tsit\ Prc>f<'>sors 

\Miile the com[K>Mtion of university pn»fi\ssors varied frtmi year to year, 
typicalU profe.->or> were young (mean age came from tfu' lower 
professorial rank>. (!) pr(iiV.->ors. .*{ associate professors, 2 assistant profes- 
sors, and'.i \isiting profe>sor>). and stayed witfi tfu* program a short perio<l 
of time ( I J) \ear..)» Ihiring theoptTation of the P>7I-7U ProfessionaUYear 
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Prui^ratiK all inetluKl> oouim^s uere headed by huldin^; the assistant or 
\i>iting pri»f<'^s^unal rank. 

Several factors entered into the selection of faeulty for participation in 
the Profes>ional-^ ear Program. First, as one of the principal purposes for 
in\ol\ement ua> to incn^ase ci)mj)etency, senior faculty members per- 
ceived this goal as speaking to the abilities of junior faculty members, 
Second, %%hile some senior faculty were involved in their own innovative 
priigrams. others were hesitant ti» participate in a program which required 
a largt' conmiitment of time and energv\ and for whicli they would not be 
gi\cn credit for having conceptualized the program. 

I niversity Professors Objective One: to increase the professors general 
awareness of the role of the public school milieu in teacher education* 

To a large degree, llie program itself was designed to I'acilitate the achieve- 
ment of this first objective* In addition to teaching methods classes in the 
public >chools thit'e times a week* methods professors conducted in-service 
>eminars once a week for the supervising classroom teachers Further, each 
method> prof )r was given direct responsibility for supervising several 
4udent teaci > along with overall supervisory^* responsibility for the entire 
group of ^2 student teachers* The professors estimated that about 70 
percent of their pn>fessional time was spent in the public schools. One 
methods professor noted that every time he walked into a school, whether 
it was to teach a methods class, conduct an in-service seminar, or observe a 
>tudent teacher, he was "besieged** by questions from classroom teachers, 
admin i>tra tors, and student teachers. Not only did methods professors 
become aware of public si^hool needs in general, but they became painfully 
aware of needs within particular schools and rooms* 

One manifestation of tlie methods professors* awareness of the broader 
need> of public s<'hools was the establishment of special seminars for class- 
riH)m teachers. These seminars grew out of the needs expressed by public 
si'hot>l ()ersonnel. Althougli attendance was optional, most teachers who 
attended these seminars seemed to appreciate these responsive efforts on 
the part of methods professors. Such reception, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that thes*' seminars were arranged by profeSvMjf>* M <'ms indicative of a 
beginning awarene^s of the needs of the public schools by methods pro- 
fe>?4>rs. 
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Inivenrity Professors Objective Two: to increase the methods professors 
general awareness of instructional needs in teacher preparation. 

Whil.' parlial fultillm.'nl .)f obj.'t liv.' cam.' ahotU bnaus*- ..f ih.' 
iiiUMiMX.' inv..Urninil of m.'llu.ds pn.tVssi.n. in thf m1i..o1, ..llwr n-lalrd 
factors AwuUi U- .•oi.Marn-<l. S.-v.-ral of ihcsr factor., alotiji will. rrlrvatJl 
data, an* n'l'ordfd ill Table \ -10. 

Aith.m^jli .•t.inparaliv.' data arr not available, fii,n»n's sut li as llirM- docu- 
ment a hr^h h'v. l •)f itivtdvniirnl b> tnrlhods pn»frss<)rs and sufigesl an 
iiu n«aM'd iiivolvrninil in oonipari«.ii to mctliods pn.fr.son. who teach on 
c»»llef£e t anipUM's. 

in addition, tnelhods pn.frss..rs worked I'los^'ly with ..ne ..r Iw.) jirad- 
ualr a>M>lanls in leaching the tnelhods cour.es. This inslructh.nal arran^ie- 
nienl afforded man> opportunities for di.scus.Mon of the basic profirani. 
Taken lotielher. ihi. interfacing of tneth..ds pn.fe.^^ors with other tnetlu>ds 
pn.fe.v.ors. dassn.t.ni teachers, stutlent teachers, graduate assistants, 
aduiinistrat.»R.. and elementary sch.x.l children, suggests an inlen.«*e if not 
constant ft»cu.»and attention lt» the in.structional needs of the pn»spective 
eltMneutary teacher. 

Liiiversity Professors Objective Three: to increase Uie methods professors 
general awareness of the need for an expanded field and institutional base 
in the preparation of teachers. 

Cooperation i^ needed in the pn paratit»n t.f teachers. nt)t only between 
colleges and public schocd.., but also between colleges and ct)fnnuuuty 

Table V-1 9 Factors Relating to Instnictional Needs in Teacher Preparation- 
University Professors Mean Scores 



StatenH'tits 



1 How niaiiv times Uiis year have you met with oUier methods 

(M-(>tV.s.M)r» associated with the protjram to dw uss the integration of 
methods with the student teaching experience".' ^ 

2 How maiiv tnnes have vt)u met with die classroom teadiers to discuss 1 a 

llie articulatit)ri of methods into Uie .•lementary school currituluniY 
:i I low many times thL^ year have y ou taught lessons in the elementary -<> 

classroom"? • ■ 4- i i 

4 How many times thL< year have you videotaped your teaehmK either tor I J 

(KTsonal critique or for clas-Jroom denit)nstration purposes"? 
.-) In how many of the un-ades K-(> have you taught during the past •» 

academic year"? 

h How manv times tlunnu the year have ytm viewed student teaeliers or 
i lassroom teachers teaching a les.son to elementary school childn-n"? 



Mean response scores 
20 
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atf«-ri. i.->. \> is .Ai<l.-iit from |.r.Ai(Mi> >tat.Mii.'iit>. tlir rn)f.'>si()iial-V.'ar 
I'nwim (.r.)\i(i. d ampl,- .)(.(„.rtiiiiit> |„r |)n)f.'»,)r> t<. lunmu- a>*ar.- of 
th.- lur (•(.op.Tutioii lM-tHf.'ii ca\\viiv> nm\ pul.lic .m-Ii„„U in tlir prrpa- 
rati.M. of lra.-li.T>. Duriii}: the i-oiirs.- ..f ili,- y-ar. ()p()()rtmiiti,-s wrrf pn,- 
\m|.-«1 loniit.Tactioii >*ii{i main .ominiiiiitv afrnici.^: <la\ ran- criit.T>. 
miiMMi: homrv mirMT> >ch<K)l>. .Inif: rrlu hilitatioii cnitrrs and so on. Ml 
pr..;rrarii participant, inclinliii^' pn.tV.x.or*.. \wn- .'ncourafrt'iJ to niak.- 
arrantirint'iib t.) \i.Mt a varift\ oi n.imininiu afrfiicifs. .S-wral coinnnniitx 
aj£.'n.Mr> look Ihr initiati\.' by inxitinfr projrram participanU for oii-sit.- 
\i>it>. Thi> intcn liantr.' \va> fifii.Tallx n-porl.-d a> "iM-n.-firial. ( hi.' pi.-.v 
of .•uru n-tr .Ai.l.-n.v >*lii<-li >p,.ak> I.) tlir trn)>*infr a\var.'n.'.ss |,y „„.tl„„|s 
pr<)|r..M,r> for in.Tfasfd conimmiitx in\ol\.'in.'nt i> knowlrdtrr that cotn. 
MMinilx p.TM,nn.-l (>tatf polirr. <loctor>. hiwyrr>. s<-ho<.l dropouts, tra.-h- 
tTv and parrnU) y^orr invited to partiripal*' in th.' .^p.'nai s.-minar da>>. 
(.I.'arl> . thi.. i> prima-faci.' fvid.-nr.' that soni.' }irowtli t.iward ih.' ol.j'.Ttiv.' 
;Hvurr.-.l a> nl,•thod^ prof.-.vM.r> >..-r.' n-.sponMl,l,. f„r ...^tahiishi.i}!, orjian- 
iiiuii and ( onductin'i tht'.M* M'.v.ioii.-.. 
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111 .1.1 fllort to d.'t.'rniin.- th.' p-'rc-ivrd >,„rtl, „f profn-am Mirh as th.- 
I rol.-.xMonaJ-'i .-ar I'rogra.n. ni.-tho.U prof.-.^.m.rs w.-n- a-sk.-.i .s.A.'rai .'vaina- 
ti\.- .pi.->tions. Th.- n'Mjlts of this >urv.'> an- suminari .-d in Tahi.' \ -20. 

\> mi;;ht h.' .Ap.'. t.-<i. .rrtain a>p.Tt> of th.- projtra.n wt-n- vi.'w.-.l nu.n- 
la>.)rahi> !>> ni.'thod> prof.'NN)rs than oth.-r;.. ( )v.-raii, prof.->sors f.-it ihr 
pn.jirani Nva> xv.,rthwhii.- in t.'rm> of th.-ir own prof.'SMona! firowth and th.- 
pn.l.-.^,o«ai ^T.,xvth of th.-ir >tiuJ,-ni>. IVofo..sor> h.-ii.-v..,|. how.-v.-r. th.- 
pro-raMi d.'.nan.i.'d an inor.iinat.- amount of th.-ir tinu-. it is our Wi.'f tliat 
thi> .•on.rrn \. fr.-qu.-nll> .-ypr.-s>..d |,y ni.-tho.ls pn.f.-»ors l,..,-au>.- of 
th.-ir und.-r>ta.idini.of th.- n'war.l >>.^t.-ni of most univ.-rsiti.'s. if fi.-id- 
lw.M-,i program., an- t.» .-ontinu.'. unix.-r.Mti.-> must n-aliz.' th.' im-n-a.-^.-d 
d.-,nand> mad.- h> th.-.-..- pro.Tam>. and n-H.-.-t this untl.'rsta.idi,ifr Us 
niakmj. th.' r.->*ard> of t.-nun- an.i promotion axailahi.' to thos.- 
inv<.K.- th.-m>.-K.-> i,..avii> in ll„' ,-du.-ativ.- fun. tion of tht- imiv.'r.sitv 



in 



(^haptiT Sum man 



Thi> rliapttT lia.^ pn)viilt*tl a liftailcMi tn*atnh*nt of tlir impart of tlic 
program (in the* iihii\i(iuats iiivnUciL Hffaust* of the chapttT 8 lni<;t}i, it 
iiia\ in* UM'fiil to Mnuiiiari/.(' tlu* n^siilts nitli vi^vU of the major participant 
•iroiip.-.. For this puq)OM», \vi» tiini to a st»t of data t oHrrtfd frojii t'la>sroom 
trachfrs ami nni\iTsity pnifr^Min* in DfcTinbtT, 1972, Thr data n»nt»rl> 
ho\% thi'M' t^'onps prrrt*ivt'd thr Projrrani to hr arhieviiij: six f:t»nt»ral 
ohjtM*tivi>. Karh ol)ji»(»tivt» i:< \i?^ivtl InAuw foWowvtl by romiiients niadt* by 
\ariou.«^ participant jrroup iin'nibi'rs. Thv disru,s?jion MVtio!i follouintr <'ach 
ol)jf(-ti\t' will attempt to rlarif\ tlu* data and observations prvMMitt^d (*arlier 
in the chapter. 



Table V*20 Program Evaluat km -Methods Professors Mean Scores 

tStatemeiits Mean response scores 

1 How wf U did thr program train student teachers in roinpari- 5.0 

son to other programs'^ 

Mui h poorer trainod I 2 3 4 5 Muvh bvttor trained 

2 lh)w well were methods classes integrated with student 2.0 

teachinu? 

iU*ak I 2 i l 5 Of highest quality 

3 How valuable were the community experiences? 3.3 

Minimum value I 2 .V 4 5 Great t«/ue 
1 How much value was the proip-am to your professional 4.3 
carerr'f 

Little mlue I J :i I 5 Creat value 
5 How much of your time was demanded by this proKram? 5.0 

/.m- than on vampus I 2 i 5 An inordinate amount 
h The amount of time spent in Uie program exceeded the 2.0 

H'wards derived from the projo-am. 

Stronf(lY disagree 1 2 3 4 3 Strongly agree 
7 If I could live tlie past year over again, I , 3,0 

( 1 ) I M* finitely would i hoose not to participate in the 
program, 

(2) Probably would choose not to participate in tt:e 
program^ 

I '.i} Probably would choose to participate in the program. 
( 1} I finitely would choose to participate in the 
pi ogram^ 
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Objective A: To strengthen the reality orientation of methods instructors 
(pn>fe.Hsors and advanced graduate students) by exposing them daily to 
public sc*hool reality and by providing feedback from teachers and under- 
graduates on the practical value of methods instruction. 

(ilassro(fni Tmvlwr Responses 

Ni) prt)f^rani am insure ihis. The mof^t important factor is the upcnnciis 

ol' the incthotis iiistrurtor. 
This rnii was better n^ached with the professors who devehjped the 

ori»riiial proi^ram. Thi» n^plaeemciit professors don't seem as inter- 

i>led in h^arniiifr from ns. 
rhi?» vear the professors have not distrihuti'd any methods course 

i>utlini> to teachers. What are they doing in mi'thodsY 
Some inslruclors chanfTe a ffreai deal and othi^rs bring tluMr campus 

eourse outlini' with them and stick to it-depends on the instnictor. 
There shouhi hi* i-ontinuity from year-to-year in methods courses, but 

ni'w professors thri)w out all that ysvui befon* and relearn real world 

le>>ons >lo\vly and painfully. 
Methods professors are barraged by flM^^^ack fnMii student teach- 
ers .. . [)Ut lo what degree doi»s all this feedback result in changes in 

nii'thods courses? 

Teachi^rs should be schi^duled to make pn seiitations in nu^tbods classes 

on a regular basi>. 
During the first two years this objeelivc wa^ well met. It is less well 

met todav. This new group of university pr*)fesM)rs nciuls more time 

to get to know Un our school, and our pupiU. 
I*!\er\ oni' has been w illitig to eommunicate; the problem is finding 

time during a bus\ day to do it. 
ThiTe was coiiMderalde evidiMu e that methods pridessors used our 

>ugge>tions during the first two years, but this year I don^t see it. 
I niver>il\ >lrangiT> to this program initially an* not c^s strong as the 

vi'tiTan profesM)rs on i*ampus who have l)een here for yi^ars and have 

worki^l w ith DurM'hools in various capacities. 
\t the moment, thi' program utilizes first year profis^ors and associate 

in>trurt<>rs: lln'\ just do not have the e\perii»nee that many of the 

MMiior profe>sor> on campus have. 
rhi> i> a hard <|ue>tii>ti to answer - 1 havi* ha<i some ver>' reality orit*nt- 

eil profe>>or> both in this program atul on campus. 
/ nn erstty Professor Responses 

\\r liear ><> mu<*h feedback thai it becomes diffieult to {>re.servi' >uf- 

ficteni claN^ timt* to complete all the important nu*tbods uiuts. 



*rht' nielhoils li'ani a^k> li»aclu»rs for lopirs to hv invUulvd in iiMUhods, 

ti*('hni(|iirs that .sfiouhl hi* strrsM'd. atu! tlit' Vikv, but most toacluTs 

do not takr tin* time to reply. 
Weshoulil not teach only current school practice. We must jro beyond 

local practice to enier^inf: eurri(*ula, strategies, concept^, and trends. 
A prot^rani like this must guard against a fixation upon the status quo 

of the loi'al school system. 
The local clas^^rot^m can not l)e our sole focus. There are innovative 

iilea?* and emerging technique> to be lauglit that are not represetited 

locally. \\t* have a reality orientation to elenn*ntar)' education in 

general - and especialK to its cutting edge. 
•\ kindergarten teacher suggests that we teach kindergarten methods, a 

sixth gradi' teacher argues for sixth grade methods-l have to make 

methods generalizable to the total elenn*ntar\ school experience. 

Teachers are critical of us for not giving m(*thods a specificity that it 

can not and should not have. 
While the>e responses speak for them.s*lve.s it slnniid bt* noted that H4 
percent of the teachers pctceived the methods instructors in the program 
as po»rssing as mucrh or mon* reality orientation as their counterparts on 
campu>. Since many university professors were in their first year of coHege 
training, tlie data speak well for the aliility o( these young instructors to 
rapidly attune themselves to the ways of public schools. It is likely that 
the \oung in.structors will be itiore >ensitive than the ''old instructors'" in 
tin* \ears alieail bi*(*au>e of their first field-based assignment. 

Iinplemi*ntors of .similar programs slioiild not expect all in-service or 
pre-s*»rvice teachers to perceive any methods courses as KM) percent inte- 
grati*d. ndevant, or practical. Many teachers would like student teachers to 
be pn*pari*d to cope witli tfie problem> currently represented in their 
particular classrooms. Instruction woulil be provim*ial if it focusi*d only 
upon kindtTgarten needs, or fifth graile. needs, or the instructional pro- 
gram of School Di.'^trict Z. Teacliers and student ti»achers are less likely to 
recognize the value of methods concepts anil methods generalizations since 
the\ are caught up in "keeping M'hooP' daily, l-niversity profe>sors know 
that no school .*<ystem utilizes all the best iiLstructional materials or meth- 
<nl> known to man. Ratlicr tlian focu.sitigon ''school keeping" today, the 
inethod> pn»fe.v«or> mn>t worry about a conceptual basis for teaching, 
tomorrow > deniand> (»n teacht*rs, leaching in another state, and the facili- 
tation of innovation in teaching. Tiien^ sh<ndd be great ctmeern if metluMls 
in>tructi()n i> evaluated as HH) percent relevant to the <ni-going practice in 
a given M'hool. \ll melhod> in>tructor> slnmld stinmlate pre-service stu- 
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(li*iit> to look 1m*\ (muI till* >taUi> cjiio - if by m» iUm^ iiiiivtTMU pn>tV>- 
Mtr> an* (Titiri/.tMl on pracliralilv and ri*li»\ann» U\ to<la> V praiiilioiit'i>. 
iH'ivu llif nii*llMMi> in>lrucli>rs Im* cliarp'd with prrMMitin*: Um u\w\\ 
tlifuri'lic al nialiTial>. Srinr li'acluT> hiln'l an\ lliiiifs tlii'> do nr> um* t)r dt> 
a> **llii*t>rflicar' wlifn in fact tlif material i>\<T) prarliral and rrlrvatil in 
()tli«T m'IhioI >\ >li'ni>. If till* niftlinil^ instruction i> uiarktMlK iiitr{n*atrd 
with >tuiii*Til ti'iichin^ io i\\v \Hn\\{ wIuti* pri'*>rr\ici' li'arluTs tr\ out !ii*\v 
nialfrial> or ti*( luii<jui*> in tlu* rla>>ro()ni, tluTi* is liki'liliootl that llu' Mipt»r- 
MMHii IfUchiT will 1m' I'nliri'd U> adopt iniio\atiM* prorrdun*> t>f tlu' >tu- 
ilrnl liMt liiT. I pon till' hi'i'l> i»f adiiptioii ronii'> thr judjirnfUt ol wlv* 
\auti*. 

Objective B: To strencrfhen the supervisory capabilities of classroom 
leacliers through a fonnal pro^ain of supervisory skill training and by 
aiviiig them greater responsibility for the supervision of student teachers. 

(Uossrnam I oar ho r Ro spun so a ^ 
I M)nii*linu*> fi'i'l that llif r|ii»rooin tfaclirr^ arr havinjr to trat'li 

nii*tliod>, do llif >u(»iT\i>iii»j, write up ohM*r\ation> f(»r nii*lhods 

|H-oplr. i'\ahiatf >ludfnl tfat'hrrs, ami fvaluat*' the projrrani itself 

whili* uni\er>it\ folk are paid for all tlii>. 
Teaehinjr elinie.s wluTe .*{ to 1 >tudent teaeh«T>. the supervising tea^'luT, 

other ela»rooni leaeher>, and nielhod> in>lruelors havt* partieipali*d 

lui\e hi'Iped me to gain man) uew supervi>or\ skills. 
The rieh \ariet\ of ohMTvation >hi'et> i*mpl.»yiMl in thi> program ha** 

helped me to (oeu> nu»ri* intens'lv on teaehing behaviors^ 1 hopi* to 

have m\ >tuilent li*aehi*r> mailer. 
Participating li*aehers ti»nd to feel that <)l»ji'etive \\ \^ rather well im't- 
thi ir own >u[)er\isor\ eapabililie.s have h»*en striMigthi*ni*d. An a>M»rtmeiit 
of >u(M r\iM)r\ training aeli\ilie> an<l tie\iee> were available to any teaeher 
who wa> witliuii to take the lime to u>e them. Ilowi'ver. lime is a proi»lem. 
Mo>l tea( her> feel that the minnte> >penl in critiijuing a >tudeiit leaeher or 
learning how to more effeelivi*l\ >upervi>e a >tudent teacher are minutes 
>h>lfn from (»n[nl> or from the teacherV breiik period. ThiTe is little doubt 
thai thi'M* tearher>» working wilh student teachers who wiTi* applying 
melhod> lo teaching over a full yar, etnm>eled mon* with tin* >tudent 
ti*ai her^ than did their colleagui»> in !u*arl»y >chot>l>. Ft>r examph*, ti*aclung 
rlinic> >impl\ were n<»t run. and wi*i»kl\ t>bMTvatit)n foniis>impi* witi* nt>l 
n>rtl in the non-pn)gram x hooU. ^ el program teacher^ wht» iii\i*sled the 
extra time anti effort on lVofes>ional-Vear >ludenl teachers d'cimvimI w 
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tih»n' iiiianriiil rutiMiltTalicm in l*CJ-7.*{ tliuii Miprrvi>(»r> of "ri'»iular*' 

WImI llif |M\ulT lor rlii»ro(uii lt'arlii»rs w ho runM'ii»ntiou>l\ work at 
li tirruni^ ht»\\ U* Uv a Im*IIit MijM'n i>ini: liMrlirr? What n'\\anl><lo lljf\ 
riMfi\f lor^hapinj: llif prof«>.^ioiial {MTroriiiaiirf ol 1(> lo 21 >UnU*i\[ 
lfat lii*i> o\iT a lour \far [MTiotl'f lin[>li*ini'nlor> oT .'similar lii'Id-haM'd pro- 
:irani> an* /ml lik« l\ lo t'tiul tlu* I'olluwiiiir aii>\\t'r> palalalilr lo li'arluT>: 
(ha ;:uaratili*f t»l ii ! oti\!*nlit>nal .-^linlfiil lfacliiii»i slijM'iid rwrs >vniv>{vr, 
(J) A LMiararilir nl' a -^Imli'iil li'arlitT r\iT\ M'tiii'>trr ( ino>l li-acluTs (wl liial 
tlii*\ l an (»|)laiti **ri*;ziilar" >lu(li»iil li-arliiTs roiiliiH'lv wilhoul \oliiiili'i'rin}i 
lt> juiti innri- «li'iiuuMlini: >{M»rial pro«:rain>), iiuTi'aM'd I'oiilarl uiih 
mii*fr-il\ |MTsniiiii-| (alllioiitrli ina\ In* allrarliM* fur a \ far or luo), 
( I) ilw -ali.-la<'lioii ol'|ia\iii«: lu lpi'd lo Im'Uit pri'pan' I'liliin* li'arluT> for 
>oiiii» ollirr M'liowl >\.'*li*in. ami (.1) ihr kiiowli'd«i!' that a >jMTial r(Mitril)U- 
tiuti lta> h<*t ii i.iadf lo tht* rdiiralioii protrNMoii. 

It li arln*r> an- lo in\i'>l M«init'uaiit liiin' in ihi* pn'paralion of pn'-M»rviof 
li ac hi-r^. i i»nihinaliori> of ihf foHo\\in<i condition.'* nni>l pn^vail: ( I) 
iuii\frMli»*^ nni>l ri'pa> li'arhi*r>h\ pru\i(lin^Mlfiiion?'lralion>. tu'W nialfri- 
aU. ititic»\ali\t 'irrirnla. aiui I'oiivi'nifiit in-MT\iri* i*(hifation ruiirM*^. (2) 
Mi{MT>i-in;i li arliiT nioni*lar\ nMinlnirsi'nii*nl niii^l Uv iricn-aM'tl jK»>sil)l) 
lliroii«rh fhtnitialiti;; wmM on-i*anipu> >liid«'nl t!*arhin«: pi'r>onn«'l and n*- 
di.-lrihulifi;; lln-ir -ahirii> to w qualififd MipiT\ i>in*r li'arhiT>. (.'{) rcM^arch 
inii^t Uv roiuhictrd that indicalt*.^ tiiai rhihln'n (pupiU) h*arn nion* and 
r«*r«M\(' ni(»rt' individual attention hrcaiiM* sltnii*nl li*a(*hi*rs an* prt'M*nt in 
c la,->rootn^. ( \) li*ani li*arhin^ niodi'U niu>l hi* di*\iM*d and nlilizfd m» lhat 
>liidfnl Ifarhi'rs MippliMui-nt ralhrr than n-plarr tin* supcr\i>iti«i li*aclnT. 
(o) parliripalinji >rhoo| >\?;liMn,'»nni.'*l fonMdiT tin* sludrnt tfarhinj; pro- 
jzrani a- priniarv >laff riTniitniftit opportunilii^. (thi> nn*an> that rollali- 
oratin^ •\>lfni> niu>t hi» of >ufli«'ii»iil m/i' l«> niM*d nian\ ri'plarrnuMit 
tt-arluT- anniKiJIv ). (U) x hool >\>tiMn.- nin>t In- ititiTi'sti'd in tin* concrpt of 
(iillfn*titiatfd >taflin^ and willin*; to inchidr >tndi*tit tt'a(*htT> in mm Ii an 
oruani/.alional ,-trurliirr. and (7) nniviTsitii> niu>t <iiv«' nion* ( n'dil to 
rla.^.<«ro(ini li arhi*i> who a»unii* ;m*atiT ri'>ponMhilit\ for MipiT\i>inj: pn*- 
M*ni« i» tt ar|.rr>. In lln* final anal\M>. thi* nni\i*rsit\ >till i'\pf('t> and n*- 
ri-i\f> ihi* » i»tnplinn*nU fora pri'parat on joh \\i*ll doni* whili' ti*a(hiT> do 
not. 

Objective (*.: To stnuigtheii the practical value of methods mstruetion by 
integrating methods classes h ith student teaehing and offering the classes 
in actual school Mattings. 

I in 
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Classroom Teacher Hesponses 

Sillintr in a churrh doesn't make you a (ihristian. 
Till* nu'thods instruetors have operated tor four years in our schools; 
thev have made many n»visions in their methods plans due to teach- 
uxfi prohleui.H the student teaeh*»rs encounter in the classroonu It isn\ 
ea.HV to l)e a methods professor either and I have woivil many changes 
in their instructional approaches. 
()l)jeeti\i» (1 received rather favorable responses fr(Hn teacher partici- 
pant>. < h\r ti^ucher quotation Idunlly makes the point that a change in 
in.Htruetional i»n\ironnn»nt doi*s not necessarily guarantei- improved quality 
()r increa.M*d n-levance in instruction, f h)wever, the physical nearness of 
pupils, principal, teachers, and schcjol materials is a factor that student 
teachers \>ill not piTUiit university instructoi> to ignore. Most respondents 
feel that methods instruction was altered to suppt)rt and enrich student 
teaching, that it wa> tailored to n*late to the instructional programs in the 
ho>i M-hooLs. The location of methods instruction is important, not bt> 
cau.ne it insun> instructional innovation, but becausi' it opens the instruc 
tor> up to ceaseless suggestions and evaluations from individuals (teachers, 
>tudenl leacher>, schcM)l pupils) who did not communicate with methods 
instructor.** previously. 

School of Kducation i^olation i> dispelled when university classes annually 
are conducti^d in public school classrooms. Kxchanges of opinions and 
li clmique.s are greatly incn^ased just because teachers and professors see 
each other daily in rooms, corridors, lounges, and offices. Field*i)as»'d 
programs of this natun* automatically imply new communicati jn net- 
works. They alsi> recpiire organizational structures where superordinate- 
Miljordinate n*lation.Hhips are eschewed in favor of peer teams and task 
ft)rci»> operating in an atmosphere of informality. 

Objective I): To provide opportunities for public school personnel to 
examine, test, observe, utili^e, and study new instructional materials and 
techniques introduced by P'ofessional-Year professors and interns. To 
encourage the use, and to promote the adoption of innovative materials 
and methods by participating teachers. 
(Uassnxttn Teaclier Responses 

It ha> l)ei*n valual)le to have the MMninar> to um* for planning time with 

{)rnff»or> and for the inspection of un^thod.^ n^stmrt e materials. 
Thr in-MTvici* >eniinar> were particularU effi'ctive (hiring the fir>t thn'e 
>ear.- of tin* program, Imt the m*w in.^tructors are repeating old stuff 
thi> \ear. 
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riir inu\t*rsilv group stM^iii?* in lia\* run t)ut of* gas v»\wu it t'c)fn<*s U) 

iu-M»r\irt» offVriiigs this \ rar. 
Thv >tan* thM'>rri MM*ni to ha\i* lirn to plan in-s<»rvi< t' prrsrntations 
an\ nion\ \nMinivrrsit> a«!Mini> ralors mtIous about tin* inclusion 
t)t* tlii> foniporirnt in tlu* pn)griun? 
ObjtM ti\i» 1) wa> n»aM)nal)ly uvA a< « «)nling to tt^arhrrs, (iurricular 
athi iti!*trurtional t'hangf did lakf phuf in i la»roonis a?* a n^Mih of iUc 
Pn>tV»it)nal-^ t»ar IVo^rrarn, lruli>itiual t luuijH' v>a«- pn^doniitiant. TracluTs 
ptTMtfuilly iMM'anii' inlt»ri»>liMl in prort» i)ni'nttMl M'it^ricr, It^arning (m^hI^ts, 
opi'u t'la»roorn>. antl attrtnpti'd tliiMr own inno\ations, railing upon 
uni\tT>it\ pt»rsontn*l t\)r «M)unM'l ami li»dp. TliiTr v>rrr rnM'asrsot institu* 
tional i-liangr \\hrn»l)> an t^ntin* srluM)l f'arullN iniplmiriitcd an innovation 
ai ro» tlu» hoard. 

Man\ of tin- MM»ds tor « la>srot)ni inrn)\alinn wt^n* sown in the in-smicf 
>«>>iotis, A tVw trai'hiTs would «»ntliUMa>tiralU rruiorst» an iniu)> ilivr idra 
atu! hrgin to inipli*nn*nl it y> liilr a iniij«)ril> oT li»arhrrs wtndd n'jrrt it, Thv 
topit'> of an in-srr\ii i» st»!sMt)n had niurli t«)«h) with thr trachrr t^valuatioiis 

llu' in-s<»r\iiT i*oniponi*nl. It wa> ni\**r po?»sihlr to pirasr *'v*Tyoru», lo 
fintl tiiuf to nnM»t with all ihi* variou> siih-j;ronp> with parlirular iiitrrrsts. 
Nritlirr ilid srht)ol adniini>lralors * luM)sf to rall\ thrir t'arultit^s arourul 
iuw or thi*nn*s for total huihliun injpn)\rnu»nt so that uni\rrsily in- 
>«T\itM» rffi>rls i-ouhl hr rffi*rti\i*l> furu^tMl arul *M)u**futrati»d. 

l aivd with a myriad of i*t)ntli«*tiuir i*\pr* tait )ns from indivi<iual trachrrs 
ratluT than from uniti- ' fai ultii>, mt*tlu)d> in>trurtors t**nd*Ml to expose 
the tt»aeht*rs to tht* pn>gram> antl terhfu«jue> th«' instructors knew best, 
rhi> aetion li»d to oeea>ional eluirgi*> td* impt>sing university pn'feren<u»s 
upt)n the sehools, NeviTtlndes>, manv t«Melu*rs did find that !nan\ of tlie 
innovations touttui h\ the profes>or> wiTe W(*li worth introdueitig into 
their I'la.v^rooms. 

Staff turnover eomplieatiMl the in-ser\iee pieture. In th«' <*arly days of the 
pro«rram vi^terau {)n)ft*xM)rs \svn^ arunMl with new tea«*hing rnaterials that 
tirvrr hi*fore had ijeen in tht* .M ln)t)l>. I lu* \i*teran prof^^ssors huilt their 
in'M»r\ii*i» i)ffrrings around tlie>e mali*rial> an)imtl impiiry, valuing^ <ju<*s- 
tioning, ohM*r\atit)n. e\piTinu*nlation, aml.M) on. Kepla«M»!nent {irof<*ssors 
foiind no motu*\ a\aihihl(^ to add to tht* >tort* of i(i>tntetiotial materials 
a\ailahh* ft)r in-M*r\i<*e. The) tentliMi U) re-UM* old matt'rials ami to talk 
about the pur}H)>r> and Miperit)rit> t)f lhi*>i* ndativeK nM i*nt eurrieula and 
l^*^•luu^pn*^. Ti*aeht*rs n*>istt*d n*\iMtation> «>f i-arlitT in-s«*r\iee to{)ies. After 
all. the\ liad ht^inl about all tl)i*>e i^unl [h\nii> i>\m\ No district funds wrre 
e\er a\ailable to bu\ these itinovatiNe nialeriaU for us«» in their own class- 



nxMii. TluTt* lo Uv t)(i practical valin* in lalkitifi loiif^cr alxuil what 

imjzia Im* when il \\aMi*l jioiiitr Id lu\ lii-M^nicc ()nVriii«r Iciulcd lo dccn^ast* 
III popuiarilN after tlic fir^^t tv^o \car> of profiraiii operation. T\\'\> decline 
M'eni> ine\ital)le if then* i.- no \\a\ for t(*achcrs to tc>t the proc(»dnre> and 
nialeriaUihainpioiM'd l)\ iii->enice iii>trnctors. Inalulitv of harried univer- 
Ml\ per>onncl to tailor in-MTvice s«»ssions t(» the cAprcssed de>ires of vctn 
Miuill .'•iil)-?4*t> of m IiooI facnit) will precipitate the d<»cline. 

()bjtH li%f K: To broaden and intensify tlie educational preparation of 
pre-.s*»r\ire tt»arhers by providing them with a clo,sely supervised, integrated 
set (if methods and student teaching exjjeriemes in different schools, 
under different teachers, on different grade levels. 

('tassnftftn h^m hor Responsrs 

I he ipiantitx andtpialitx of con>trnctive criticism a student teaclitT 
recei\e> i> dt»peiident on the attitude and conipeteiict* of the supcT- 
vi^inj; teacher. Thi> projrrain increases the odds that a studeiu uill 
eiicoiiiiter at least one teacher uho helit^ves in pl(»nt\ of daily feed- 
liack. 

I hi." i." a i^Tcat [)ru'/ram for student t*»acher> hut it sure can lie rouf^h (Ui 

u> tcaeiier> ami ir pupiU. 
hitlcrent >tudent teachers rcjinrtiuf; to in\ room with a varietv of 
.'<kill>, hackizroimds, innovative inten*st>, ami personalities ket»p ine 
on m\ [)rofe»ioiuil toe^. 
>oinetiiu»*s 1 think it is too uns«*tllinti for children lo have* to work 

with four to si\ different stud*'nt teachiTs in one \ear. 
Di.-ciphrie \\\ rnv ro»>m UM-d to h«» niiu h better before all the >liHlent 

teacinT^ started comini;. 
I like sonu* time to work with mv pupils aloiu\ with no>tu<lent teach- 
er.-, tutors, olj.-ervt^rs, interns, ami >o on to \\orr\ about, 
leat her^ almo>t ui!aniim>u.^l\ ajiret* that <)bj«'ctiv«» V. is well met. Addi- 
tional evaluative data. m)t incluiled in this .M'ction. imlicale that imder- 
trraduate [>articipants ami uni\«»rsit\ facidlv participants enthusasticalU 
>hare the tearherV jud^'iueiit. Public .^chool administrator.'- have alsoevi- 
dcm*ed appn)\al ofnhjcctivt* K. Throujih eniployiuent a« tion taken, the 
einj*lo\er> demon>tratc liieir rccotinilion that Obji'ctive K ha.-* been rela- 
tiveU well attained each year. ."^tudenU trained in the proirfiiui an^ 
eu)[»loved at above m)nnal rate> accordinji to follow-up sur\e\> conducted 
with each iH'oup. 

ParadoMcalK then* are few of these eniplovers (prim ipals and central 
tiffn «• admiiu-tralor-) who personallv want to lead their schools into 



Miiular Ifafliint: pn»»rrani>. Tli»» tM)ruM»pl i)t*>hit'i;rijr slmli*rit Irarhrr^ fnun 
srhoul to M'honI and trratit' to trradt* i> a wry cornttK'rulahh* and tinicU 
oni* l( nji a> tin* >hit*tint: taki»> pkuM* in M)riu*oru' i'Im* V m'IiooI or dUtrirt. 

\ arioii> iirt)n|» of pniiiraru partii'i|)ant> MM»k irnlividual. ofti»n r\i'lnsi\r, 
outt onir- l'n»ru tin* projirarn. lusporulin^ trarlirr?^, in tins rasi\ pt'n'fivi' 
important proirrain iM^rn'fits aftTuirij: to tlu» pn»-srr\in» trarlirrs. 'I'lirir 
ipiotation> irnpU tluit tins*' hfrirfits t)tM*nrnMl witli «'orisidrral)lr disturl)- 
arirt* ti» tin* te*ai*lie*rV i'orut'ortal)l»' rouliru'. Mul rn»v\ rrsulls riMpiirr nrw 
n>iitinf'*! S(»rn«» te*a« Imts tVankiN tVt»| tluil I'liildnMi Irani niorr, ro\rr inorr 
paii«*>. and l>fha\i* Im'IIit if tlu'X an* \\r\or urnItT tin* ilirfrlitni of >tuili»rit 
tratduT*. 

If m Ii()()I> an* to ho>t i*lu>li'r>» of >ludfnl Irarhrrs and ro*att* llirrn 
tlmnij^h a \arifl\ id pre'*M»n iff fXpiTifnco, attrartivr ouli'onu's for 
M*liool> nni>l l)t» tarjU'ltMl. \ total si'hool campaign to raiM» nMilinjr afliifVf- 
nuMil Ivwli- rnitrht \}v laurirlu'd. Stnil(»nt tcacluTs fould hr assi^ru'd ^ptM^ifif 
tlia^no>tir. in>trnrtional. n* niftlial, fnrichnirrit, and (*valuativf diitir> in tlif 
ranipaifin. Tlif fXtra fdnrational manpower rrpnvM'ntrd in stutif rit tfarh- 
fr^ -lionlil n>nlt in tanj:il)lt\ tnt»aMin»ahlt' school irnpn)V«'rnrnt. This will 
not happt'ti urdfTvi facidtN and adniini>trativ(* l(*adrr>liip rmc r<r(*s and 
M'liool int(*r(>t> arc idftitififd and tlu^r pursuit iKirgaincd into tin* pro- 
trrarn. ParitN irnplifs that all parttuTs a>suni»' thfir sharr of the iniliativf; in 
tl>i> matter, puhtif M'hutd initiative luts l)i*cn lacking. It M*(*rn> ironic that 
rnan> lfachcr> i*an \\i>h f«>r parapn>fc>si(>nal help \vlnl»» mainlaininjr that a 
well trained >tndcnt teaeher i> an unwanted* unne(*de<l hurden. 

It i>\er\ encoura^iuii that most practitioners' perccixe the increased 
•rruwth in [»re-MTvire teachiT> a> a n*.-ult of field-hased pn)jxram>. It i> 
equalK di>eourairinjx that thcN pcn*ei\t» little jrrowth within tin* other 
eo||al)(»ratinj: t«Toup> and chihlren. Surel\ wa\> can he fourul lo employ 
two to four intellijrenl. dedii*atetl \t)ung tncri arul worm^n in M'hool elass- 
rooTn> M> that the educational opportunity of childnMi is increa>cd and the 
profe»ional jxoaU id* the teacher an* tnt>rc nearly reai'hcil. K)r niurh loo 
lonjr. teaehin»; ha> Uww a SepttMulMT to June ><dt). 

Objective K: To streugtfien the supervisory capabilities of university 
supervision personnel and selected teacher sp<HMalists by concentrating 
their assignments in a limited number of nearby scl ools, by involving them 
in supervi.Mon training experiences* and by acquainting them mon' in- 
tensidy with the teaching practices employed by methods professors and 
classroom teachers. 



>upmiMon >pi»riali>t> must also c)bserve oii-goiiig instruction in school 
rlassrooiiis and try thrir hand at (i<*monstration trarliing occasionally. 

Succestet'ul Mipcr\i>ion >prcialist^ an* those who have liad recent class- 
room ti'aching i^xpcriciUT and sonic preparatory training in super- 
vi>ion procedures. l)un*t send uss<»condary education doctoral stu- 
di'nt> and i\\ -admin Ura tors who haven ''t taught kids in years. 

Man\ time> supervision s{)ecialisls oviTdo tlieir nondirectiveness, 
Studi^nt teachi^rs nivd to discuss tlieir weaknesses but weakriesses are 
buried umler an eiidle>s, undeserved blanket td' positive reinforce- 
ment. 

IVachiT n>pondi*nt<« cxsentially judged that Objective F was well 
aehievi*d. Thi' supiT\isit)n spi'cMalists in the program did spend more time 
in the building, gave more assi>tance to the teachers and student teachers, 
and held expci'lations for student teaching performance that were rooted 
in inethod> cours<» offiTiiigs. Some important characteristics of effective, 
re>piTli'd univiTsity supiTvi>ors of studi'iit teachers may be inferred from 
till' data, ."^uch Mi|>erviM>r.s an . available in the building frequentl) and as 
needed, lApi^riem^^d teai-hers, elementary majors if in an elementar) 
M-hooK spirially trained for tlii^r poMtion, assigned to one or very few 
M*hool> at a time. ver\ familiar with the academic work (methods) that 
preceded >tndent teaching* in continuous contact with the methods profes- 
>or> who pn^pared the student teadiers, able to conduct supervisory in- 
>er\ ice sc.nmoiis for teachi^rs, ca|>able of critiqunig students as well as 
praiMng thi^m, willing to demonstrate teaching techniqui. in the dass- 
room« in\olviui in one pre|>aration pmgram at a time s( Ai all its 
intricacii> can be understood and working n*lationships developed with all 
partiripanU. 

Preparing i»ffi»rtive eliMnentar\ school teachers is on;' of the most impor- 
tant conciTn> of >ocii'ty to wliich collegia and schiioi persoiniel can direct 
thi-m>* l\i>. It iMAidi^nt from thi^ material pn\srnted in this chapter tliat 
wi'll thought thnmgh |>rograms(l) do produce a measurably different 
pro>pet tive tiMi hiT: (2) do provide an effective in-service vehicle for class- 
roiun ti'arher>: (3) do providi* an I'ffiu tive training ground for prospi»ctive 
coll ege pn)fessors: and ( 1-) do pn>vide an effective in-siTvice vehicle ft>r 
coHege profi'^-^ors. 

Knowing what wiMiow do. we conld easily identify ni'W n^finements in 
ap|>roaches to e\aluation. ni^w qiH'stion> to ask and answiT, and new 
a\enue> of n^i^arch to carry out. To date, for e\ampli\ little research has 
expliinnl the i>>ue id*prt)gram impact upon normative pupil leanung. A 
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(UM* ^tU(U drsi^nnl lo W>1 tin* viahility of this approach ior research in 
trat hiT f duration showiul niixiul results ( I laistr)^. L'ritil n\orv rlaboratf 
and niort* rontrullrd rt'scarrh d(*signs an* pnuhircd in this area, this final 
rruribh' lorjnd^in^r the impact of a trai'luT ('duration program must wait 
in alH*\anrr. Hut take heart! The inevitahit* eonelusion that nm^t be drawn 
fnmi lhi> ehapter i> tiiat the IVofe>Monal-Y(»ar l*ro{jram had a measurable 
ami marked impart on the four H't> of individuals involved. To iiypothe* 
>i/e tiiat field*bas4*d programs have an impart on rhildren as well, srenis 
botli loi^iral and heartening to those of us interested in the exploration of 
aiternativt* arul more effertive pro-ams of tearher education. 
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Tearhin^ IVotrrams. l iipublishi'd dortoral disstTtatitui, Indiana 
I tiiiersily, 1971. 

2 Kl/.ioni, Amilai 'iluman Heintrs Are .Not Ver\ Kasy to (Ihanfir AftiT 

KWrSuturday Rvview 72:V>-17. 1 972. 
li liar>le. Jemme ('.. "Tlie Kffert of a Field-Uased Pnif^ram Tpon Pupil 
l.i*ariiin{;/' A paper pre>ented at the |97il Annual \b*rlin^ t)f the 
Ameriran Kduralional Kes*'arrh A^sorialion, New Orleans, 
Loui>iana, Kebruar\, 197.1. 



VI Institutional Impact 



IVrhaps ihi' moA lia>'r qucstinns that this ohaptor {\va\> uilh arr lhrst»: 
What HiTf llu' rt*MtU> i)f all this rfturl and rxpnisf? \\a> it really north 
thf* rt)>tT Did it load to an\ ptTmaiu*nt institutional rhan^ir? In ordrr ti) 
lAaniinr iheM* qurstinris and othrrs likr thrm, v%<» havr divided thr rhapter 
into tuo major part>. fir>t part disriissfs thosf asprrl> ot* institutional 
c-lianp* that v%e nm* toummousIx try injj to brinf; about. Thr stTorui part 
tlrals with thi* unantiripatrd rrsult>. thr S(*rt'ndipitous rhan^irs that oanu* 
about without our planning for thrm. Thrsr are thr uuiltiplirr rflVcts that 
arr railed for in nfficr of Kduratioti guidelines. 

Antieipated Results 

I he antieipated result^ followed logieally fn>m eaeh \rar s statement of 
i»bjeeti\e?.. During the initial year of the projeet the eniplia>is on institu- 
tional { hang*' was not eonipletely elear. At best, it was diffu>rd and 
larking in foeu>. 1{\ the third year of the projeet— aetualU the ideas werr 
dt»\elopt»d in the x^eond \ ear-sprelfie operational ol)j^M•tiv*'^ had Invn 
e>tabli>hed to arcornplish institutiouid ehange. It is prolmbly impossible to 
>a\ with any eertainty just how or why this development took plaee. 
OrtarnU it was at least partialK a response to the evolution of i )ffice of 
Kdueation poliey in this area. Tlir national TTT Program s tMuphasis on 
institutional change, also vague in it> initial stages, lieeanie rlrarer in later 
\ ears. 

l.m'al developnienUi prodneed similar pressures as wi^lL As projeet per- 
sonnel n*ali/ed that their funds wrre not likely to eontinue unabated 
fon»\er. they gave more s^ricnis thouglit to w ys of eontinuing their efforts 
thn)ugh what is fr»*quently termed the proee>s of institutionalization. Such 
llunight inevitably deals with is>ues of institutional ehanjr«* how to bring 
it about and h«>w to maintain it. The section on objectives in the 1971-72 
pro|>osal lM*gan as follow>: 
Then* ar» both institutional and individual olyectives for Indiana s TTT 
project. The institutional goals repreM»nt expectations for < hange in 
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pro^aiii. patt(Tn> of invoUenuMit, aiul iiistitiUioiial nurhanisnis for 
traiiiiiijx lfarlifr>. Kach is sprllrd out in iiioro detail billow: 
Kxpliril iiM' i)f an inslilutiotial chaiifjo modA and a }<trateg> appropri- 
ate for imluciiiji insliliitionali/^utioii of tested TTT projjrams and 
praeliees. 

Ke\i>i()n of [)n'seiit pro^irain (ineludiiif; changes and additions to pres- 
rnt eoursi»s, laboralor) i»\perienees and field experii'nees) to provide 
all [)rospeeli\e U'ai'hers with experiences that are more relevant to an 
urban society . 

Development and im[)lenientalion of specialized courses, pro^anis^ 
and e\[)erieni'es for pre[)arinf; teachers for rural and urban st^ttings. 

IdfUlification of viable roles for each of ihv institutional participants— 
\rls and Sciences. School of Kducalit)n, conununily, and schools 
and the careful arliculalii>n and inlejrralion of these roles throughout 
projiran . 

Idenlificalion of a[»pro[)riale institutional nieehauisms — new depart- 
niful >lrnclnn»>. professional ce.iters, joint school - university 
- cc»nununil\ facilities for iin[)hMnenlalion of new programs and 
practic«*>.^ 

KinalK . ihcn* wi»n* >oni(» component^ in the liuiiana [)roject which re- 
qnin-d. oral Wix>{ suggested an institutional-change focus as the activities 
unfolch'd. Thr >[)ecific objectives for the Professional-Year Program, as 
>tat«*d in the Hi? 1-72 [)roposaK make thb* clear: 

To >lr*nglhrn *he reality orientation of methods instructors by expos- 
inii llifui daily to school reality aiul providing feedback from teach- 
er.*^ and undrrgraduates on the [>ractical value of methods instruction. 
To strfUglhtMi the su[»rr\isor\- ca[>abililies of teachers (vis a vis under- 
graduatf >) thn)ugh a formal [)rograin of supi»r\isor\ skill training and 
by giv ing them gn*atcr res[)onsibility for supervision. 
To -strengthen the reality orieiilalion of [)olenlial im*lhods instructors 

tlirougli a program similar to it«*m #1 above. 
To .-strengthen tlie practical valu«» of methods instrui'lion by integrating 
it with >ludent leaching in actual school sellings.^ 
Of the above objectives, the first and third concern individuals: tin* 
M'cond ha> both individual and institutional coin[K)nenb^ an<i the last is 
e\ehi>i\el\ a> institutional objective. ThtTefore, even if an institutional 
clumife strategy had not be«*n mentioned «»\[»licily in the pro[H)sal, it 
would ha\«* h«*en em[)loycd in .-^oine maimer in order to achieve specific, 
tntitutional -change goals. 
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Impact on Institutions 

It has hvn\ tslahlislitMi tlial Indiana did indtrd have institutional- 
rhangr t>bjfrlivt'^!. but just having iht'in is not tTunigh. The rral test 
ronie> in examining tin* aetual impart of the program on the institutions 
involved. During tin* 1970-71 year, we pn^pared a eomprehensive set of 
data for tln» Kvaluation Keseareli OnttT (KlUi) at the Tniversity of 
\ irgiuia wliirh had btrn awarded a eontraet l)y the Offire of Kdueation to 
eiinduet an evaluation of the national TTT Program. As part of the data, 
we listed 46 institutional ehange varial)les and provided documentation on 
the extent to whieh i»aeh ehangi* was aetually oecurring. In its analysis of 
our data, the KlU! reaehiMl the folKiwing eonelusion: 

Thi» Indiana projiM't spiTifiealU d^rumented sixteen (16) of 
ihrM' rhangesas wi»ll as dueun.. nting an additional twenty- 
five (25) in^tittitional varial)les whieh eover essentially the 
.•^me areas as thos«» eoven»d by the thirty (30) original 
varial#le> whieh wen* omitted. 
Tht' KKC quotation says in effeet that we provided doeunientation for 
fort\-onr (41 ) of forty-six (4f)) institutional ehange variables although the 
doenmeutiition did not us** exaetly the same wording as the original state- 
ment of obji»etivi»> with twenty-five (25) of the ehange variables. 

PiThaps it would useful to begin h\ simply listing the results under 
f'aeh of thf major programs in T'lT. < )rdy tbos<» n»sults judged to have been 
doeumented by the KK(; are listed^ Programs, rathtT than institutiot:s are 
WM'il a> trie organizing vehieh* l>eeause many changes are interinstitutional 
rather than intrainstitutionaL At a later point in the discussion, we will 
sunnnarize thr impai^t upon each of the institutions involved. Hefore we 
preM»nt the spi»c*ific n^sults, one ravi»at is in order. None of the changes has 
ln-en madi- aero>> the l>oard in any of the institutions involved, Init most 
have athu'ted >rgn if i<-ant segment^ of appn)priate institutional operations. 

Professional Year Program 

"HoadninniT'' tv pi' sui^rrvi-^^rs of studiwit teachers have l>et»n n^placed 
with spceialU prepari'd classroom teachers, supervision specialist, 
and mi»tho<ls in>tnn*tors in the lVofessional-Yt»ar Proirram. 

I'n-M'n iff It-aclnT parlii'i|iant« >«'r\t' in two or thn-f dinVrt'iit schools 
and appK niftlio(l> t <>nn'|>t"« in flas.«iro<>ms with pupils of (iiffcn-nt 
a;r«-?«, al>ilitit'>. antl xM-iorcoiiotnic l>u('lv>n'<>ini<is over u full yt'ar as 
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()ppoM*(l loom* ?4MlH»sllT. 
Thr Sriinul of iMliit alioii us<»s >lal*l* iuuv and iiialrrials to rrinlrr vur- 
rii uhun fonsiillaiil a>Mstaiiri» to <*<)llabnraliii}i ><*hi)t)U nii an iiil'or- 
nial. iion-foiilra('liial.i)ii-.^itt» haMs. 'I'his i.> clniit* "tor fri»i»** by iUfthod> 
prol'rNM)r> and iiilrrii> workiiifi in thr srhooU. 
An inli»}n"aliMl yar-lonjr prop*ani of nn»lhod> iii>lrnrlion, oi)M»rvalioii 
and participation rxpiTiiMnrs in schools and roiniunnit\ ajitMicics. 
and student ti^achinf: is offtTcd to idiMiirntarv education majors l)\ a 
• n^poiiMblc team t)f university, school, and coniiniinitv piTsonni'l. 
The asMfninu-iit of >tuili»nt teachi rs is made and periodicalK riMuadi* by 
fnethod> in>truclors and teachers on the basis of student and teacher 
needs, rather than b\ adinini>lrators in the student teachin*; office. 
Fifteen >eniester-hours of inethod> have moved off catnpu> and an* 

offiTiMl in eh'inentarv M'hool clas^rooIns over a full a<*atlemic yi^ar. 
I*ublic- school teachiT> and admini>trators no\* participate in planniu}! 
am! evaluatiui^ and [)la> a major nde in ^hapiut; and n'>hapin}; the 
l*rofes>ii)nabYi»ar IVofrrain. 
KIi»mentar> >cliooU as a unit annualU accept two studi»nt teacluTs pvr 
day per facultv mi»mbiT in a >\iv concentri'tioii approach to >\i\n*r- 
\i>ion as di>tinfniishiMl from tlie one-on-oiie patti»rn usually imu- 
ploved. (Individual facultv members ma\ elect m)l to participate but 
hi{ih piTci»n tap's do parti<*ipati».) 
A series of in-MTV ici» M»minars have ut^vn providi»d for teachers. '1 hi»y 
ft)cii>on curricular topic.-. Mi})erviMon i^slJe^. and indep«»nd«*nt 
n^eardi may taki»n ft>r univt»rsity cnMlit, if de^ired. 
School pi»rsonnt»l make pri»N»»ntations in method^ ^lasse^ and pri)vide 

evaluative feedback on the reli»vanc\ of iiu»thods in>tructioii. 
M«»thod> in^tructors. intern^, and pn*si»rvice ti»acher> an* in dailv con- 
tact witli juiblic M'hool teachers and pupils. 
Student ti^achers are introilm ed to >tudent teachin}» throujih a h)n»rer 
period of lApoMin* to M'hools and teachers. A^ a result, ihey leel 
more confident in thi»>tudent ti»achin^ role. 
Several trraduate interns havi» acquiri»d practical field >kills in demon- 
>tralion teaching;. Mjf)erv ision, and consultation 1>\ parlicipatinji in 
the >ami» field si»ttin«rs a^ mt»tbod> profe>sors. 
\h-tln)d> profe»or> establi>h a follow-up supt»rvisorv relation.^hif) with 

their method.** ^studetiU. 
\ I lo>iT workin«r relalion>hip hasevolvcil bt»twtM»n univer ity and 
s hool perM)nni*l. 



Thi' schooU are t»xpos<»(l to a wide variety of units and materials 
through (i(Mn()ii>trati<)n.s, student teaching, and in-service seminars. 

Cottitnunity Itivolvenient 

Per>ons from the rommimity, particularly the low income community, 
have 1m come involved in e\i>tin}: courses recjuired of elementary or 
secor.dar\ majors. They have given pres^'ntations, M'rved on panels, 
and have answen*d questions within the class s(sssions. 

Ti^achers in trairiinfj can now obtain a greater variety of in-sehool and 
ont-of-school fiehl experiences in Monroe tlounty and other counties 
of till' Stati'. It now is possil)li* for the preservice teachers to earn 
undiTgradiiale or graduate cn'dit for thes<» experiences. 

Both in-si*h()ol and out-c)f-school field experiences are available to 
larger numbers of undergraduate students at an earlier point in their 
university programs. 

Field lAperieiices are availal>le to undergraduate students in Arts and 
Scienci^, Kducation, and other schools of the University. 

These expi'rirnces have been legitimized and formalized through the 
estal)lishnient of a center railed the (lenter for Kxperiental Kiluca- 
tion within tlie School o Kdueation. The School is devoting con- 
siderable resoiin*e> - a faciilty member, six graduate assistants, and 
.s'veral work study persons - to staff this program. 

At least fifty-nine (7)^)) mostly low income persons have been eniploye<l 
by the University to participate in teacher education. Some — but 
no where near this niimber ~ are still employed. 

Stronger cooperative relationships have been established l^etween the 
l iiiviTMlv and comimmity agi^ncies in two communities (Monme 
(iountv and Indianapolis). Kxample.s of these agencies include the 
<iomniunitv Action iVogram, Klanner llous«'. Martin (Center, Police 
Department, llie (lourts, and the Human Relations (Commission. 

(;ommnnil\ field expiTience modiiles have been added to other mod- 
ul»*> which pn's*'rvice leachi*rs may elect as pari of their required 
course work, Thes*' module> an* designed to permit a stuiient to 
«)l)MTve and particip;*'" in comnuinitj agencies or to inti»ract with 
low-income piTsons. 

The comrnunitv inv«)lvemenl pn^gram has exposed rural poor com- 
nninitv re>iflenbi. >clu)ol and imiversity faculty. TTT staff, imder- 
gradualr>, gratiuale >tudcnLN, and fonMgn sludcnUi to inniTcity 
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fulturt* tImKifih a prDfn'aiii rallt»(l the I rbaii Collajjt* Wrekeiick and 
otiirr t'or!ii> i^r visitatitMi and partii ipatioii. 

o( thr »roal> and ihv plans of llir roiMinanity wvrv .sup|M>rttMl 
ilirf»fll\ h\ tlnM»slahli>hiurut of tin* South Sidt» (loniinunity tenter 
in Monrot* (.onnt\ , With approval from the Offi* f of Kthication, thr 
TIT Prop-am paid the rent on the Sniilding and s»onn* wu^n> to com* 
nninitN per>on> tiuring its nr>t \t*ar of operation. 
The TTT Prop-am and the (ienter Satellite Program in (!ouiiseh)r 
Ktiuiation (also funtled !>> I SOK) provided joint snpport to ap'oup 
of \\e»st Siilf resident* in Hlooniington to eondut*t a study of srinml 
dropoutii. S(*v(Tal agt*nrit*s inrluding the public seliools and (ioni* 
rnunity Artit^n Program wtTe involved in this studv, but the data was 
gatliert^d and n»ported l)y tin* resident^ thems<dves. 

Trban Education 

The School of Kduvation has broadeiu^d its programs in urban educa- 
tion lhn>ugh ihv continut»d operation o{ the l.rban Semester Pro- 
gram, originally begun bv ihv TTT Program. 

A companion program, the I rban (iollagt* Wt rkends, continu(\^ to 
op«Tati» uithin the Schot>l of Kducation. It e«)ntinu«»s to expose 
facultv , >tudtMiU, and community nuMiilHTs to the cultun* of the city 
dirongh brief living and participation e\peri(*nces thtTc. 

Tht» School of Kducation ha** establisht»il a iwv, pattern of wtirkiiig 
relation.Nhip> with elt^mentarv and si^eondarv pulilic schools in 
Indianapolis. 

Tilt* Scho<»l of Ktlucatit>n ha.^ devtdopt^d working relationships with 

s«*\(TaI t'onununitv ageneit^s in Indianapolis. 
AcailiMuic criMlii for participation in iUv I rban Semester Program lias 

bi^cn authori/i*d bv some tIepartmcnU in tin* (iollegi* of Arts and 

Scicnet»>. 

Stinii»nt> from ihv C.ollegi* of Arts and Sciciin»> have participated in 
the I rban Seme>ltT Program with stntitMiLs in dn* Sclit)ol of Kduca- 
tion. 

Profe»ional-Vi*ar >indi»nt> tiavi* parlicipatt»<l in a wei»k hmg program of 
\i>ttation and participation in urlian schools and Indianapolis com- 
immitv agtMicii\Np 
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Secondary Mathematics Program 



riie School ot* Kducatioii lius; inrorporatrd this program into its '*regu- 
lar'\slruclun» and it continut»s to bt» offered without outside 
funding. 

The Matht»malies Department in the (College of Arts and Sciences now 
offers two new eourses with updated content in geometr)\ These are 
availahli* not onl\ to student** in teacher education but to other 
stndenU* as welL 

Proft »s>ors from the Mathematics Department and from Mathematics 
Kducation, public school teachers, and undergraduate and graduate 
studenl> participated in the design of thciie geometry coui^es and in 
the implenn»ntation of a teacher education pnigram which incorpo- 
rated them* This is a departun? from the usual method of course 
revision. 

Student teachers hi^gin to work with teachers in their classrooms well 
in advance of the actual situdent teaching period. 

Student teachers have been paired with cooperating high school teach- 
ers l>y mutual choice. 

High school students have been exposed to unique content in geome- 
try through the i^fforts of tt»achers and student teacliers in i\u\ pro- 
gram* 

Multiple Art8 

A Mnltipli^ Arts Program ha.s Ihtu introduced in six elementary schools 

in Monn>e ( bounty. 
A M»l of matiTial.^ describing the theorv* and practice of the Multiple 

•\rt> curriculum has bet»n produced. This was done through a 

Ma>terV Thesis. 

Thi.s program has lieen a joint ventun* of the public schools, The 
Vhool of Music, School of Health-Physical Kdncation and Recrea- 
tion and i\\v Sch(K)l of Kducation. Coordination was carried out by 
tht» School of Music. 

ln-.M»r\ice tt^achers, u>u;illy trained in a single area of the arts, have 
nrcived graduate training in i\\v philosophy and practice of the 
Multipit' Art> Program. 

A .summer work.shop in ihv Multiple Arts curriculum has h-cn offered 
for credit to TTT and non-TTT graduatt* student in ihv arts. This 
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\\ork>ho|) \%as(>ffrn-(l jointly l)> tin- fai-ulty from music, art fduca- 
lion, and In-alth. physiral tMhiration, and rnTfation (modern daucf). 

l'iiaiitu'ipatt*d Krsulls 

Although rrrtainly not as nunuTous, ilw unanticipated results of tlir 
rn I'roijram v,rrv often quite excitinfj in their own rifjht and in some 
in>tann'N may continue In-yond some of the results that were planned. 
(!all it M-rendipity or whatever yon wish, there is a recognizable set of 
thiri«i> happening at Indiana that probably would not he happening if the 
*n T Program had not taken \Aavv. Qualifying the last statement with tin- 
word "probably is our attempt to be as honest as possible about who 
produiTd w liat. Whih- it is j)articularly difficult to identify a simple ono-to- 
une correspondence between TTT and these spinoffs, there is evidence 
that they did occur largely, if not i^ntirely, as a n-sult of TTT. Where this 
relationship i> mon* tenuous, wc have used appropriate qualifiers. 

The (ienter for Kxperiential Kducation, aln^ady discussed under c<mi- 
fnunity involvement, is a direct spinoff from the TTT Program. Now 
a legitimate part of the "regular'' slructun* of the Scliool of Kduca- 
tion. the Outer continues to have both institutional and individual 
impact. For I'xample, it j)rovided community and school ol>servati(m 
ami piU-ticipation experiences for mort* than I liOO students and 
faculty la>t year. Must recently, it has initialed a Prison - Orienta- 
tion ."^eries. 

As a re.'.ult of the Cliicago confereii'T on (Cultural Pluralism. Professor 
Jann> \lahan. one of thi- key persons in the TTT Program, has estab- 
lished student teaching assignment^ in lhn»e new cultural s<'ttings: 
with Native Americans in Arizona, with Latinos in Arizona and Kast 
Chicago, and w ith rural whites in Southern Indiana. Since his post- 
ITT role in the .<chool of Kducation is to provide field settings for 
altenialive pn paration programs, chances are very high that tliese 
pn)grams will continue. TTT staff members have been vt»ry influen- 
tial in the greatlv increast'd placement of student teacluTs in special 
out-of-state settings. 

Since the days of TrT. there has been a proliferation of field-based 
{)n)grams witliin the School of Kducation at Indiana. While several 
factors were probably at w ork to produce this result - including 
national trend- in this tlirection - the TTT Program, by making 
contact with many professors in the School of Kducation, most cer- 
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UlinU ili»?4»r\«'s a fair slian* of rn'dit for thi.s (li»vi»K)pHu»nt. As an 
illustration of thi^ IVofivssor John l.i^lManr, a fanilty parliripant in 
ri T lor a \i'ar, i»\olvr(| his own fii^UMubiMl pro^ani and obtaini^d 
fundinjz for it from ihv National NMi»nn» Fonndalion. This pnifrrafn 
i> >till jzoinji on. \\c do not assunn* that Profi'ssor LrBlam* would not 
ha\i» df\ido|)i»d this [irotrrani had \\v not hvvn involviui in T'iT, but 
wv do assunir thai his VYT v\pvr\vi\vc was of vahii* in the d*»vi»lop- 
nii»nt itf that [mifrrain. Similar ronnrrlions ran In* eslabli^h^'d 
lH»tui»rn T'l T and M»viTal olhiT firld-basi»<! [irti^anis. For example, 
Mr. Jaine.s (Hark, a former TTT staff ineniber, now directs the Rural 
I '.duration (!ln>tiT. 

A threi- MMnesler hour Community Forvos andSvhoob course has been 
en-aliMl by TTT |)erso::ni»l, evaluated in its ex[)i»riim'ntal stage, and 
niadi* a bona fide eleeti\i» eonrsi* by thi» (iourse and Profjram Change 
(ionimittiM*. \ ohuitiMT work in eonununity agen<'ii's, readings on 
ihmmI.- ami aspirations of i»thnie minority groujis, and discussion 
N»>sions li»d b\ eomnumily re|)resentatives an* included in tlu» course 
aetivili**s, Partiei|)aiits m »»ighl or more of the School of Kducation s 
fii-ld-i)a.MMl pn)gram> now enroll in Community Forres and the 
Schools. During the suimniT of 107.*} five Navajo and Ilopi consul- 
tant> madi* major instructional contributions to the cours<*. 

(!ollr^i» of Arts atui Scit»iu*i' administrators havr just a|ipointiul a key 
mi'mixT of TTTV Profi»ssional-> rar Program to nu^mbership on a 
new committee to considi»r a Native American Studies Program. 

A praetieuni for >ludi'nt^ in a doctoral le\i»l reading course was pro- 
\idiMl throujih 'i'lT. It was offeriMl at the South Sidi? (jtnter, a com- 
munilv faeility i»stablishi»d with TTT funds. 

TTT piTsonm-1 uiTc in thi» forefront in establishing an urban education 
departnu^nt within the School of Kducation, Thi» departnu^nt con- 
limn'sas a |)ro«;rani in a ni»w Division of Teacher Kducation. (There 
ivrr no di'piirtnu»nb in thi» new division,) 

Durinj; ihv P>70-7I academic year, a eonmiiltee composed of directors 
of KPD A projects* mi't to discn.ss thi» possibility of |)oolinf; resources 
ami >ubmittinj: a single, institutional grant to the OfHce of Kduca- 
tion. After srviTal nujuths of discussion, an institutional grant pro- 
p(i>al wa,- di*\elopi«d and futuled. TTT personnel |)articipated in the 
diAelopment and implementation of this institutional grant program. 

^Iliere were KPD A supported projectit with the School of duration at 
Indiana ( niversitv . 



1 hiring' ihr 1970-71 aradi-ruir >t ar a rirw Division of 'IVachrr K<ima- 
tiori Yid> lMMn}ironltMuj>lali*(l. ll iMTaiiH- an rvrnlualily in P)72. 
\MnMi onr r(inM(!riv tin* fart llial TTT projrrain> pMirrali^d con- 
MclrraUr inli-rrsl and awanMn^ in undtTfrrailualiMMiucalion, its roii 
iribution to this (li»vi»h>juniMil lakt»>un roriMtliTablr sifinifirancr. 



Agency Impact 

What do i\\v>v n>ult>, ImjIIi plaruH'd and unanliripalfd, niran wIumi 
\ii»wi»d from i\u* standpoint of tin* in>titution> involvrdY It must 
adrnilli*d that rno>t of tl)i* clian^n^ \u\\r lakiMi plarr within thr I riivcrsity 
antl rspiHMally within thr School of Kducation. In sayirifi this, wr an* both 
ri»joiriri}i in our >u(ti»sm»s and adniittinjr our failun»>. On n^flt^rtion, it 
>rarri*lv MMMn> stranjjr that a [m)jrrarn di^sijinrd prirnarilv to brinfi about 
(•hanjir in ti^ac-hiT i^duc'atioii ha> had it> jirrati»>t impart on tlu» School of 
Kiiucation. Althoujih tin* facult) in \rt> and SciiMUM^s arc al^i involved in 
ti-achcr education, the Sch(K>l of Kducation faculty is rtiorc hk«dy to view 
thi» trainiri}! of ti»achi'r> as one of it> prirn;ir\ functions. On the ncfiative 
>idi\ we had hoped to briri}; about chanjies in thi^ lar«zer univiTsity a> wt^ll, 
aiid thi'M* did not conn- about in an> si^rnificant wav. lietwei^rt these two 
i^xtPMues of our id'fi'cti\i*ni» are thi»schoul> and the cotnnuiiiity. INThap> 
now i> thi* lirni» to detail tin* tan*ribli* accornplishnu-nts in each of these 
a}H'ncii*>. 

I hv School of Education ha> undiTtione a nuniln'r of institutional 
chan}£e> which can be traced diriM'tly to the TTT Projn-arn. This does not 
mean that a Mmple cau.*^* and effect ndation^-hip is operative. Other events 
and activities mav have transpired at thi^sarne tinn* to brinjrabtmt the 
obM»r\i»d ^•hani^^^«^. Ni^viTthidi-N^, thi- major contributions of tin* TTT l*ro- 
}irarn to i\\v>c chan}:i*> t*an be i\4abli>hi*d in clear and precise terms. 

First li*tV ri'view thi» n»cord on pn>«irarn> that is, major strands ol 
activitv within tin* TTT {>roji»ct. Si*veral ot* thi*si» - sorm* bi^airi four year> 
a^^o - continui^ to opiTati- today iti cli»arU ri*co}nii/abli» form. Thesi* 
includi*: 

rhi» PridesMunal-\ i*ar Program 

Thi» \hiltipli» Arts Projrram 

Yhv Office of Community K\p«Tienee> 

T\\r I rban SiMni»>ler IVotn-ani 

Thi* Si'condaf) Matheinati^'s IVojiram 
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Wlu'ti otir (•otiMdt»r> llial i\\vM* fivt* projirarn.^ ronstiluttMl a Mjinitu'aiit 
purliuti of Indiana V profrratnrnatk' ihmst (^ay ^.7/^) durin*: its uptTatioiial 
litV. ysv livVwM^ it i> (juilc sifaiilu'anl that tluA oontinur to Mirvivf in iiirtli- 
tutionali/t*(i rurin. 

ln>lilulioiial rlianjjr in tin* Sriiool of Kducatioii has laknx plarr outsidr 
thr pn)»rrain> a> ufll. \h>n» instnu'tors provide* rxprririicrs oub^idf tin* 
fraiiiruork of tlifir utiiv frsit> classrooms Thm* iridudr rarly rxprrirncrs 
in lahoralt>r> ami >rhool ftivironninit'-, fwUl rxprrirntrs in coinmiinity 
ajii'tioif.- arnl M*llint£>, lakin«: >tud«»nU to ronfrnMuvs ami workshops, and 
>itnilar drvio's. Morrovrr, a formal coun^r ha> Uvvu crcattMl to rxaminr the 
roif iil ronunimit) a»if in'ir> in tin* fdnralion prongs. 

S»*v»Tal proj;ratn> havf rttitTjifd within tin* Srhool of Kduration with 
TTI (•haractt»risiir>. \lan\ an* firld-l)asrd in Indiana M»llinjrs, Four or five 
an* fi»»hi-baM'd iti M»llint;s ont^idc of Indiana, sonir as far away as Arizona 
ami \»'v\ Mfxi(U). Sfvrral of thfsr profrranis hav«» fornsiMl on the neiMls of 
lrasi.\w'l|.>tT\»'d pt)pulatioij> that i>. nrhan blacks and whitt•^, rural whites 
XnitTitMti Indians, l.ali tUK and others. Most liave nMTuited farulty, f^adu- 
alr >tu<i»Mil.'s. ami olhrr rrpresrnlalix*:^ from these subeultures to partiei- 
pale iti iht' traininji i>f futnre traehcrs for lhe.>e jjroups. 

1 I 1 per>oniir| havr In^en aetiveU involved in the development of a new 
thru>l in und»T}jraduale rduealion v\ilh thr Srhool of Kduration and in thr 
erralion of appn)priale adinini>lrativr merhanisrnsto eontimie that thrust. 
Sprcifit'allv . tht'M' effo^t^ inelude the development of thr Department of 
I rhan Kthieation. the DiviMcm (d* Teacher Kdueation, the Institutional 
< Irani, and tin- CiMilrr for Kxperiential Kdnealion. 

Finallv/ri'T \\i\> a Irirarv of eom*epLs ami ideas whieh may well have 
thf mo>l far-reachiiijr, allM^il nn>re Mihlh* impart, on the Srhool of Kdnea- 
ium. I'irld-haN'd profirain^ hav«* heeomr eommonplace. Therr has been an 
inrnMM'd irivtdvrmenl of teachrr>, students, ami eomitnniitv rrpn'>enta- 
livf>in Ifacher rdneatiotK \n advi>orv frroupv^ilh parilv repre.sftilation 
ha> bt-en »'>labli>hrd v\ithiii th*- DiviMoii of Tearher Kducaticm, and least- 
wrll.>rrvfd po[mlalioti> iirr better s«TVfd than at anv time in the past. 

I n atlrilmte all of thfM» afcomplishm«*nts .-olelv to TTT durin«: an era of 
-ol)>lantial ebari^re within lh»' School of Kducation vwmid do a jrrrat 
nijii.-.lit f lo all lh»'M' v\ho participated in them. Hv the same token, TTT 
dor- have hard rvidenn' that il> rontribulion> have bern .substantial and 
la>lin«j:, 

ImiHirt iin tin* fnihlir srhools a> in^tilnlion> i> tMjually drrnon>lralde but 
nnl a> widf>pn'ad. liv llii>. \sr mean that ordv a hamiful of schools have 
liffii involvtMi in the TTT lVo»rrani in anv Mtniificanl wav and only those 



imolvvil ran In* siiil to n»pn»MMit iii>litutioiial rhangt* of any niagiiiliuif, 
AnotluT v,d\ oi'saNiii^i lln» .siiur lliinj: to obN»r\r tliat iiistitulioiial 
i'haiisr lia> iu>t jMTtiiraliMl schods in tin* sanu» way that it 1i4Ls tlu» 
School of Kduraliori. Hut tlim» liavt* Inwu rlmnjri»s. 

Tlir IracluTs and prinripal.s in M»\tTal rliMnt'i^larv svlu^ols liavt* partici- 
patrii in li^acluT (HluraliiHi in a nmrli nion» nu»anii»;'ful wa> than most 
trarhrr> and principals do. They havi» hvt^u invcdviMl in cstablisliinii phuis 
and policii^s for iUv Profi»s^ional-Vi»ar Proirruni, in [mrtic.'pating in niclhiuls 
in>lrurtii>n anil [>rovidin^ friMlback to nu'tliods in>lrurtoi's, in supcrvisiri}; 
undrrijraduati^ in a ran»fiill> planni»d pn^firani of artivilic.> and in p#T- 
forniiniia varirtN of othrr ti^acluT induration tasks. Similar ruh-.- and activi- 
tii*> havr \n*v\\ carriiMl out b> rnatli »malirs trarlnT> in {\w Secondary Mulli- 
rniatio lVo«rrarnand spi»rial lra^h^T^ in art and nmsir in ihv. Multiph* ArU 
lVt>irranK 

School M^ttinp* liavc hm\ iist^l for tcaclirr Irainin^i nu^rr r\trnsivcly arul 
im>rr coni[>lflid> than tlnA havi- in lln» [)asl. ruhlic M'hool cla.ssriu>ins have 
Ih'vw >vi ixMt* for rriflhoils iiistrucliou ptTtnitlinii inrn)valions in teacher 
education that arc difficult if not irn[»oNsihle in nu)st programs. For 
t»\amph\ mcthoiljs instructors can and do hring small jjri'ups of tdemenlary 
children into their nn»thoiLs classics, Tin* children are ex[K>sed to new 
tnalerials and tiH*hnit|Ui»s without luMng bus«»d across tin* city; teachers are 
providi^d with new methods inslructt>rs h»arn what works and what 

doon'l and students an» t»\pos4Ml lo tin* n^aclions of childn^n to specific 
methods in tin* natural school slotting. Tims, all of tin* individuals involved 
profit from the>e m»w institutional arraniri»rmMits. 

TluTe ari» some disad\anla^i> to tln*si» arrangiMmMits, No sinfile school 
can f)ro\idi» as hiirli a proportion of i»\celh»nl modi-ls as would hv true it 
>ludiMit.'* wiTt* ili>[MTM*d to niaiiN schooU, Mi^lhods instructors and sluilents 
do ha\e tin* incon\t»riienci» of j:t»tlin«r hack ami forth bi^tween the univcr- 
Ml\ and tin* st'huoU, and lar^ie nuinlMTs of universilv studi»nls and instruc- 
tor> do [)nt additional pn'ssun»> on tin* spat*i\ equifunent, ami [»er>orniel 
n»sourci»> of tlie M'hool. ( )n halam*t» thoujrh, the poMtivi* factor> st»eni to 
outwi^i^ih the m*«:ativt* on«»s. 

One other factor with U^tli [)oMtivt» and ne^^ativt* im[»licalions needs to 
Ik* di>cusM*d In^caur^* it has not had tin* im[»act wt» tA[MM*ted. s[»eak ot 

imf>acl of mn\«*rsit\ pt»r>onn(»l on the >t*liool proirrarn. Tht»n* an» si^ver- 
al po»il>le i»\[>laiiati*>ns for lhi>. It was prohal>K trnt» that the physical 
[»ro\imit> of tin* two in*ou[>s was only a supt*rficial one and that teaclwT 
i*du(*ation (*lass»*> (*ontinued in n*lalive i>olalion from t»liMni»nlary (*lassc>. 
Kvcn the realitv of phy>ical proximity is sonu»whal illusorx . just as um» 



Irachrr inii> iiol know \slial ant)llnT IfurluT arro.'v ihv hall hirauM* 
Uktc i> liuli' opportunitv to li*aM* Iht rla>>nM>tu, it tna\ hi* i*i]uall\ diffi- 
t ull Inr hiT to \iMt tlif nii*tli()d> clafv^rooni. Kvi*n it*Mi<*li a \i>it lakrs j)|a<T 
A\r nia\ n(»l vicu uhat takr> [)laci* tliiTi* a> n'lfvanl to hrr own Irarhiri};. 
Vt'lfrall. >\\r i> an lAf^Tii'iu'i'il ti*acliiT and may hi* laniiliar with rnurh <)f 
what i> hi'iii<; tau<;lit. I'lirn too. if >hr \> tint, slii* nia\ firui it (iiffirult U> 
arkiiowlfMlp* hiT tli'fu'iiMu ii's in or <>ut tin* pn*si*nn' ol* ntM)[)h\ iv>, 

I In* nn'thoils [)rofr»or lut-» >iinilar [)n)l)li'in> i'roiu vantajif point Ih* 
nia\ in)t li*i'l mtuh' iMn)u«;h in <)wi! practical kiumliMlfri' nu'lhotls 
ami ti'c'hnitjui> to displa\ llu'in in l'n)nt t)f' ti\n'lnTs autl in o«)njuin'tioii 
with n*al t hihlriMi. i hi'ii. Uny, prol)alil\ ui'ithiT lln* ti'arlnTs in)r lln* li'arh- 
«*r fthn utors tlu)utrht thi'\ wrn* har«rainin^ Uy hrin»raht)nt chanfji's in tin* 
>rln>i>l> whrn tin* pn)«rrain wa> introdufi'il. Tin* pn)«n'ain wa.-^ di'scrihtMl as a 
projzMni priinariU to improve ti-afhiT iMlucatit)n at holh tin* national ainl 
loral lf\id. lmf)rovrtnrtil in tin* m Iu)oU wa> nn)n' hki*ly It) have ht^n 
\irwrda> thr lon«i-trrm. imliriM't vitrei of the pn)}3*am than ib inimrdiati* 
aim. l*or tln>i* ami prol)al)l\ t)llnT nM.M)n>a> wi^ll, tin* [)n)«a'ainV impart 
c»n tin* M*ln)oU wa> murli p-ratrr in trrm> of tlH*ir involM*mrnt in tra<dM*r 
rdiHation than it was in relation to lln* s(*ln)olV rurrit*uhim. 

Tin* (lonimnnitv Inntlvrnwrii l^roiitnm wa> i*>tahlishiMl to involvt* a 
irrt*att*r numl)iT ami \arit*t\ of [)iTM)n>, i*^pi*«*iall\ h>w-im*oim* aiui miiuirily 
trrotip j)i'r>on>. in ncIum)] proi[rain> ami pro{rrain> of ti*arln*r iMhn*ation. It 
wa> al.M) tli*>it£ni*tl tt> i'm*onrafrt* [>n)f«*.vii«)nals lo inti*rat*l nn)n* frfcpn*iilly 
with nti*nilM*r> of tin* «ri*m*ral [)ul)lit* ami to hi*romi* arlivi* \\\ ronuimiiity 
roni***rn>. (^i)n.Mdt*rin^M)ur >tartinti ptiint of in) formal proirrain and vi*ry 
litth* in\oUt*mi*nt thirin^ tin* nr>t yi*ar, wi* fiM-l wi' inaih* (*on>id»'rahlr 
pro^Ti*» in thi> an*a. StrirtU >[)i'akinti, kA vinir^w lln* t*ommunity is inil 
n*all\ an ip-titiition or a^MMn v \\\ an <)r»;aiuzati«)iial mtim* and is iiidt*«*d 
dillit idl ti) dt*rnn* in anv mmim*. \lllH)Htih pi*rsoinn*l fn)m tin* (ioininunity 
\tiititi Proirrain in Monroi* (!otint\ w<)rki*d m<>st <*losi'l\ with tlu* [)rojt*rl, 
it i t>uld not U* snd l«> n*[)n*>i*iit tin* fnll raniji* of (*omnnuiity parliripaiit.H 
in\<»Uc*<|. I- or thi> n*aM)n. otn* (*<»ulil l»*intiri!atid\ arfjui* thai most ^ha^lf:t'^ 
in lln- l ofuminiitN a«:«*fn*N an*, in ri'alit>, (*hanf;i*> in iiulivitluals and in lln«ir 
jiatlt-rtiN i)f in\<dN«Mn»*nt with tin* [)n)ft'>aion m<)ri* than thi'y an* <*hanfri's in 
t «>mmnnitN air»Mn*ir>. Willi thi> di*inurral lln*n, h-l us [)ro(*i'i'd to i*\aniini* 
M>nn* of tln*>r t*[Kinirr>. 

I*ir-t. thr I I 1 IVoirram pn)l)al)lN \\\'di\v in) la>liu^ (*haiip*> in tin* <)r^aiii- 
/dtioii anil t»pt*ration (»f c*omnuinilN a«ii*n(*irH dnriii«j it> lifi'>pan. \Vr did 
avMsi ihf M»uth >idr (*ommtinilN in lln* r>lahli>luni*iit of a phN>i(*al farililv 
and a linut«*d prot^rain whih* wt* wi*n' in o[)rralioiu l)ul that lia> not had 



and |in)l)abl\ riol \vd\v arr\ lorijr-ti'rrri impart. \\V did rrieoura};!' and 
obtain tin* parliripatiori of a ^idt* varii*t\ of rornmunity a^i*ririi*s and 
pi*rM>n> in H'vrral rornponi'nl profjrarns. (lotntnunily piTsons witi' uj^t'd in 
the di*\idoprni*fit and irnplrrni^ntation of operatiofial polirirs and pra<iici\< 
for tin* l*rojn*ani. Thi'v st»rvi»d on ihv policy rounoil of tlu» proji'rt and on 
M«\i»ral otiiiT advisor) ^oup> in conjunction with sprcifir prograru?*. Sotrit» 
rornp*)ni'nt-i of traininjr profj^arns wm actually offmMl hy .spi^cific 
ajji'ucies and in cornrnunit\ or a<ri»nr\ srtlinjrs. Sorni' of th<w arrarifinnents 
wtTi' rnadr U\ suix'ontrae't vvitii iho agencies involved and oli'arc<l in ad- 
vance w ilh the < )fnci' of Kducation. < )lh<'rj«, of j«horti»r duration, witi' 
providi*d for ihrouiih ihi* payirnnit of fees or wa^ts to individuals, 

What remains of all this di*pi*nds upon your vantage point. If om* looks 
at our impact on the cnnimunitv a»!enrii»s anil piTsons, it wa*< probably 
quiti* lirniti*d. Their impact upon ti*acher education has, in our judgment, 
U^en imu'h jireati'r. We now acknowli'fie thi' ru'ed within tlu' rnivi'tsity to 
M*n>iti/e ti*arhiTs in training; to thi* ni*eds and values of several eomrruini- 
ties. Last vi'ar, more than l.UM) undertjraduali' and ^aduate studenb were 
providiMi fii»ld experii'nees apart from student teachirifj, many of them 
throuiih eommunitv apMieiesand persons* Indiana University ru>w has a 
wider varii-tv of commurritii*> involved in it< teacher education program. It 
places >tudenb« in uri>an black communities, American Irrdian eonr- 
rnunities. Latino cornrruiriities and niral, poor white communities where 
four vears a«!o its plaeemefit pn>}jram for thes<» communities was minimal 
or noniAi>ti'nt. Moreover, the I riiviTsity makes us«' of persons fnim these 
indi<;i*nous communities in the training of teachers for these coinnuinities. 
For t*\anipli*« three liopi and two Navajo n*source people staffed a work- 
>hnp fur [lartieipant^ in the Nativi* Ameriean Student Tea^'hing IVoji^ct 
during thi* >ummiT of l^)7'A. When 'ITT began, it v as the only program of 
an\ >ignifiearui* trv ing to bring al>out such invol « wnW now such involve- 
ment i> a li'gitimati* and highU ri*spiH ted part of a .:chiT eduration at 
Indiana, rhu>« from thi* standpoint of gains, the impact of the community 
on teadier education has Imm^u one of the most significant dt*velo[unerit< 
frntn till* TTT pn)grani>, Mori* iniportanllv , if iM'tter trained people are 
M*nt into the.M* eomnmnities, it may yet bring about a significant impact 
nn the>f t-Dmmunities. 

it i> franklv admitted that our irupaet uptm the CoHefit* o/ Arts and 
Sru*n('i*s and other divi>ionsof the I tiiversity ouUide of e<hn iliou has 
iM*en minimah Two eourse> with tiew <*ontent ru»u e\ist in the Department 
of Matliematio a> a re>ult of our efforts* (xrdit Wvn provided >tii- 
dent.*^ in M)me of the M)eial >eietiee department^ of the (adiegi' of \rt> and 
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SoiiMuv.s for e\fM»rii»iin»> mranged for and carried out uiuler the auspices of 
the School of Kducation. Facultv in The School of \hiMc aiul the School 
of Hi»allh, Ph>>ical Kihication, and Recreation renewed acquaintances with 
facult) in the School of Kducation» hut these would be considered minor 
charifji's h\ an\ one s standards. 

It i."* liifficult to pinpoint the n'osons for this. Probably a complex set of 
fact<ir> wt re operative. The schook represented a comfortable pattern of 
relation>hips we could build upon, Involvinj; the ccunrnunity was some- 
what of a challent^i', and we had some personnel in TTT with definite ideas 
alH)ut involvinji tlie comnmnity. With Arts and Sciences, wt ll* we just 
never jiot tht*re, A rnon* >pec ific reason rnay lie in the TTT direct<)r s back- 
^Tound. While he had a dual appointment in the Maxwell School of 
(iitizenship antl Public Affairs and the School of Kdueation at Syracuse 
and felt quite comfortable in dealinf^ with social scientists, he was new to 
Imhaiia I'niversity durinj; ihi'^ lime when TTT was just glutting underway. 
Tluis, his knowleilgc of persons and programs who might be receptive to 
invoUement in TTT was quite limited and remained so during the critical, 
formativi* \ears. 

The slrateg\ of involving gatekeepers may aUo have some limitations 
which need examination. During the first year in which the TTT pniposal 
wa> developed. \%c v^ere able ti> inv<)lve most of the lop leadership figures 
in the cooperating institutions, in the schools, it was the Superintendent 
and his staff: in the community, it wa*^ the directcir of the (kmununity 
Action Prograri!. In the university* it was the Dean, and Associate Dean in 
the School of Kihn ation, the Dean and Associate Dean in the College of 
Art> and Sciences and the Vice President for Instnictional Development. 
While thi>>trategy certainly made for a strong <*ommitment of these insti- 
tution> at the policy level, it mav have hindered the development of 
invidvenu^nt at the operational level. No matter how much these individ- 
ual pnrjiorted to repn»M»nt the persons and ideas of their respective 
in>titution> or unib within in>titutions» the ideas they presented were 
incvitablv thoir itleas anil tlie commitment to thetn was thrir commitment. 
For future projerb^ of this kind, it rnay be wise to ccmsider a variation of 
lhi> procedun\ tnakinji: us«» of the gatekeepers to obtain tlu* basic ctminiit- 
m»*nl to ilevelopa pniposal and then moving immediately to the *Mouer'' 
ItAfU in the ortrani/ation for the opt*rati(uial ideas and the ccunmitment to 
nn[deme!it them. rhi> is in effect what happened in the School of Kduea- 
tion althouirh tlie Dean and his staff conttrnied to be involved and inter- 
e>ted. In \rts and Science.-*, perhaps because of iU >heer si/e» or for 4>ther 



n'a>oii> alnM*l> diM iiv^tMl. I'DiiiiiiiliiifUl ilid uol dt»\t»l<>p as tjim kly or as 
rtmiplflfU d> il did ii! Kiliualioii. 

I hfM* t)i)M»r\alit)i!>an' uxWmlvil Ui la> hlanw at aiuoufV dDor-^lrp. 
VoT ihoM' who wrvil MnnviHw lo l)laiiic\ ihr TTT >lafT aiul parlirularly il> 
thn't lt)r an* uillifij: to a.N'^uiiif llit* rf>pi)iiMlMlilv . Hf>oiid Idaiiif ihv \uorv 
iinporlanl of \\h\ .\rl> and ScitMirt^ and oIImt divi>iiui> tA [\\v 

I i*i\<TMl> wrrr iiol u>at'tVi'lrd by ihf j)rograiii d> of \\> would haw 
likfd. Il i?. li lliU i^sut* ami lo i\u> issUf aloiits thai llifst* ItMilalivf t»\j)laiia- 
tioiK^ haw LK*t*n addn\ssi'd. 

II i> t l. a/ (nnn ihiM'arlitT diM U.v'it)!! llial llic lutliauaTTT Profrraiu ha.-* 
had d >uli>laiilial imparl ou M»vtTal local iii>liUiliou>. T\w »rr«'al«>l iiupacl 
ha> ofi iirrfd will. in ihr Srhool -jf Kduvaliou: ihf ItMsl, within ihr C.ollr^t* 
t>f \rl> and >cifiit r>. Thi* projrrtV iiiipacl on lht» scIjooIs, ihoii^rh iiol as 
Mib>lrUilial as wt» may ha\t» hoptMl, (•onlimif> lo lhi> da>. In M»in«' wa)s, 

I rrV in\pacl upon iht* connmnnly nia> havf Wvn iUv mih^l Mfinjncanl of 
all. I'hf projfi l hf^ran with t»>.M*nliall> nt> impnl from ihf cominnniU and 
f\oi\-d to ihf point whtw many arli\ilit> in and with tin* coinmnnil) 
hj\r ntjw htu-onir h^jxilirniztHl ihroiijxh ihf t*slabli:'hninjl of aOnlrr for 
K\prn.-i A KdufUlion wilhiri ihr regular prnfrrain and a coinniuuily 
a}Z»*n**\ or t iilrd ODiirsf. l*tThap> it would hv u> *'ul lo conclude this fhap- 
tfi* h\ t ifiniii^ ihf proi i*s> of i^^lil^llionali/alil»n ht)W il occurred and 
whN • u\ WnW rnon* dt^lail. Kir?.t. Uwrv '\> a ^ipiifil•aIll fad: fi\r of 

ihr major pro«rrani compont^iiL'* arc >lill hinclioninjZ «*^«*n ihoiijrh TTT a> 
an optTalional pn>jirain at Indiana ItTininalrd more than Iwo \«•ar^ ajzo. I o 
our know Ifdj^r. lhi^i^an inui.Mial n*i*ord t>f in>tiluli«)nali/.atiotJ. W h\ did it 
ot\ur? 

riu' rfa>onsart* nol tM>v to auw hy if oiw wariU roncn-l** and oly«*cliv«* 
dala lo (\Mifinn ihfin. Il i-^ i*a>\ . 1iow«»\<t, lo trace yonw of ihr tlcvelop- 
tner!l> that app^iU* to ha\f ••onlril)Ulcd to thi> oulciujjt*. W hilc ihcM* ha\«* a 
trrlain Hri»ieril of >uhjfi*livil\ to iht^iK lhf> dt> sfftn | niMhlt* fnujj all 
thai w know ahmil how chaii'if occurs. < hic further point. TI. \ do rcpn-- 
M-iil the unique comhination (d* factors pn*.^«*nl at Indiana I nivcrsil) 
tinrin*: a •rivcri period of liriic. Manv will su^e.«.t that thi> «ii\c> iheni 
hmileti |!en»Tali/.ahilit\ . W hil»* thi> I'onchision iua\ appU to thi> .seL the 
iinportanl thirii: to reineiidier i> that a similar scl of factor> [nohahl) e\i>l? 
in »*\er\ ni>tilution deepiv invoUtul in chanjie. Th« la>k i^ lo identiK th«»ni 
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.mtl l<MiM* lh« til 1(1 in«»lilnli()nali/.f llu* nt'u pn»;:rarn^ llial an* bfiriji impU*- 
rn«*nt» ii. 1 1 a i rilh al riia» t»t >u« li lat lor^ il()t*> not iai>1 anil no oprra- 
tional (Irlinitmn a\ailal>l(* lor u li^n a luii^f^ Uvi'iuur> critical iii>titu- 
linnali/alum li-^^ likr\\ to omir or ti> la>t if it iUn'> ocriir. Tin* tfu 
lai l«»r^ i(l«'ntilitMl ri |iri • (it tlif iniii|iii* >ft lor Iruliana I nl\iT>it\ V 

'^iluH*! I it 1 iliiratimi ilunri;.' tin* la>t tlin^'or luur v rar>. Sonu' ol tlu*>r 
u«»nltl ti(»t fr'.anK ^till hr lai ti>p» at tin* pn'.M'nt linn*. Tlit'rr i>nosiiinif- 
i« am f tit [\ir «ir<liT m uliirli tli« \ an* fn'fM'ritfMl: 

I hirni;: lln- [it rHul «>!' tntif. tin* l«\ul«T.-hi|» arul raniltv of tin* School of 
Khn atniri hail ht roim' coririTt)!'!! alnnit thi* innliT;rra(lnati' ti'achcr 
filui atit)n [irourani «>» tlu* Si luml. Mauv irit tliat a iM)n>i(liTahh' 
ntihalatu*' liad ili \rlu|n'il o\it thi* \fai> hftwfrn the nvMun'o and 
|HTM>tui«*l (Ifvott'd to iiraduatr filutation ami thu>f cIi'voIimI to tin* 
fthif atioii of uruliT;:railnati'>. \ftiT -tuiKini: tlir -situation for nn)rf 
ikinayar. i\\r fatiilt\ rrM>|\i'fl ttitrrati' a I )ivi>ion of Ti'arlnT 
i iltn atron uitluti tin* St luiol. It> [uirpoM' \\a> to i^ivi' irri'attT viM- 
hilit\ to tlif n«*«M|> (if utMliT^raduati'> ami to >tiinuhitr farultv Inter- 
i-^l ami in\i>l\fnifnt in Mu h [irourarn.'-. \Ian\ r\|MTi!nrntal |iro«irani.- 
Mi« h a> 1 1 1 aln*ail\ lAi.'-li'il and pnuidi'dan initi: ' nurh*u> for tlir 
oriiani/ation and ai ti\ iliiv of tlic 1 )r\i>it)n. Thu>» I TT and oUnT 
|»ro^Ta»n> n*irjfon i d and wcrf rfinfon ril h\ tin* di'\ flo|»rm*nt of ihv 
n«*\\ (h\i^n»naml tin* ^fni*ral lacultv >n|i|u>rt that it n'|in*>cntiMl, 
Iru idt titallv . tin.* d(»f> riot ini|il\ that ihcrr wrrcn l >onn* iiittMiM* 
-lnii^l« > uitinn tin* fat nltv over thi.- dcvi'loprnt-nt. TlnTf wrrri Hnt 
thfM* ^trnii^df^ it^nallv r»*\ol\tMl ahont lli** conflictinir mMMl>aiMl mivr- 
nl uidivnlnaU atnl >niall >:ron|i> rallwr than thr facnllv a> a whoh*. 
Ind«*«'d. Mitnt' [>« r>on> invoKt'd lar«:fl\ orcntircK in »:radnati* cihica- 
Item. |iarth'nlarl\ al tht* dot toral li*\i*l. oftfn t(K)k a rather hoTniin 
^tariff iird«'^^ tln*\ U*lt lh«* m*\v thrn>t in umhTiiraihiatr tMlncatioii was 
::«iin:! l«> d«'|iru«* thi'ni «>f rc>onrcf>. In ^urn. then. tli*T** \%a>a move- 
tn«*nt l«» irn|iroM- tlu* umhTiiradnat** pro>:rani which did hau* >nfli- 
« it-nt ^u|i|Mirt alh«Mt not uitluuit >trn^'«il«* lo aicorn|ili^h th«* f>tal)h>l! 
rtuwit »»l a m \v di\i>it>n. I hi> iir\i*lo|iniiMit waM'iTtainK >n|»jiorti\t* of 
III. 

Tt rMwi^ HI jici*jt!on> of l«\id«T»hi|» w itinn thr School of Kilncatiini a> a 
whole \\«Tc j« n«'rall\ ^\ ni|iathftic t(» the «-ontiruiatii>n of TTT [iro- 
uratn^aml [irat tn an«l provided moral, hnancial. ami |M*r>nnncl 
^i[»|M»rl f«»r thw t(» lia[i[i»*n. rin> wa> particularlv trnr of the Dean 
(Oavid 1 I. lark), the \vM»eialc Mean ( l\;:on ( i iiha). lh«' m'w|\ ap- 



poiiilfd Dirrclor of ihv new Division ot'Teachrr Kducalion (Ia-o 
Fay) and several other division and depart inenl heads. Persons in leader- 
sliip positions in the sehools, in the (\)llege of Arts and Sciences, in 
tlie Community Aetion Program, in other parts of the University, 
and in otlier eommunity agencies were also involved but their in- 
volvement was not critical to the issue of institutionalization of the 
programs within the School of Kducation. One of tlie principles 
often mentioned in the chaiige literature and an axiom of the nation- 
al ITT Program is the need to keep the gatt»keepers informed and 
involvt*d in experinn^ntal programs. We believe that TTT was fairly 
>uccessful at doing thls» 

A climate of experimentation and change was generally supported by 
the facnlty of the School of Education even though individual fac- 
ulty may not have agreed with the directions a specific program was 
taking. \ supportive enviroimient is absolutely essential both to the 
trial and the adoption of new idea> and practices* 

The TTT programs were not earth-shattering departures from the 
norms of the institutions involved. They were not as thn^atening to 
individuals and institiitii>ns as **far out" programs may have been. As 
a result, they were more readily accepted both in the beginning and 
at the time they were institutionalized. One of the facts that change 
agents have io face up to— like it or not-is that change is more likely 
to be accepted or at least tolerated during the experimental jKjriod and 
ailopted w hen experimentation is over if it does not represt?nt a great 
def)artnre fn>m the norms of the institution involved. This fact does 
pose a dilemma for change agenb* because it may reqnin* them to com- 
pn>mi.Ne on their position.*-^ and programs-that is, to makf them less 
"pure" than they would like them to be. While compromise appears 
i»s.*i«MUial if the program is to bt^ institutionalized, there is m) need to 
abandon onr s principles altogether. liy currv ing on a continuing 
ilialogiie with persons who do not share your views, you may be able 
lo win tfieni i>ver to your right to act upoti them. This is about as 
nnich a> an\ of u.*^ has a right to expect. 

There was a willingne.s.s on ihv part of the TTT staff io revu^e programs 
during the initial stages of institutionalization so that thcM* programs 
couhl Ih' carried on within the existing framevM>rk. Tht» n»visiims 
tcndtul to inovt* ihv programs still furthtT in the directicm of existing 
norm.v Thi> n*quinMl flexibility on ihv part of pt»rsims whi> had 
bi'come commilted to specific fi>rms id* programs. Sinne of ihv 
changes were necessitated by i\\v dearth of su{)plemental funds i>rigi- 



nallv availalilf lhn)U;;[i tfii* fiMlrral •n'anl. Koad cofisidtTaliofis and 
atliniiii>lrati\i» cofivffiifmt* n^pn^MMilrd still othtT factors. PtTliaps a 
^pfcitic illn>tratiofi would make ifiis issutM'lrarrr. A yrar in advaner 
if( ihr tinir wfjfii tfic TTT jrrafit lor tfir opiTationul projjTam was to 
tiTiniiiatc. till* >tafT hriraii to rxafiiifir ways of niakinfj tfir program 
inori' fo>t I'llfftivi', n^alizifijj tfial ifiis fiad to hv doiir if* ific pro{rrain 
wa> likclv to (•onli^nn^ After coiisidrrable ifiDUgfil yyv dcridrd to 
prcM^iit M'MTal options U) iUv public st'[!t)ol tc^acficrs involved. As tfir 
diM ii.NMon> rontinnt^d oviT a period of tinir, it l^rcaine apparriil that 
Uie teacfirrs wrn* not really lAcMted about an\ of the options and 
[)articularU our tfuU involved doublinj^ the ruunlnT of students 
efirolled in tfn* pro;n'ain bv assifrninjr two insti^ad of one per teacher, 
in the lon^r run. fiowi^viT this plan was am^pted 1) because we could 
defnon>trate it> i'ffcct> on co>t, 2) because* teacfu^rs really wanted to 
H'v tfie pro;n'a»n continue and '{) becaus** tfie plan did not n»quire 
douldin«r tfie work t)f teaclii^rs. (Incideutiilly , tfiL^ parti**"lar revision 
wa>a movement awav from institutional norms since no other pro- 
jH'arn before or Mn«'e ha> [)laci^l two studt*nt tt»achers with a tea(*her 
durin;: tfie >ame piTiod, altfioufrh tfiis is d(me oc(»asionally for obser- 
vatioii exfHTiences.) Yhv Professional \ t^ar IVop'ain of T'lT continues 
to do so to tfiis dav . 

riif illu>tration in tfie la>t itt^n do(*unients on«' otfier iiccessar\ ct>ndi- 
tion. Tfie >taff .>f anv tApi^rimental pro-am luust be cofu*erned 
enoutjfi al)out institutionalization to tfi'uk about and plan for it well 
in advance of wfien it needs to fiappen The process of rea<*hiiip a 
deTi>ion tfiat \va> acceptalde iu all of tfie parties involved in tfie 
dnuf)lin;r of >tudcnLN in the (jrojn'am re(|uired a period of vv«»ll over 
>i\ niontfis. Anv atti^mpt t(» betjin tfiis proces^s at tfie point wfien 
in>titutionali/.ation wa> imminent probably would fiave resulted 
either in a diM'ontiniiation of ♦}ie projrrani or a proltuified ptTiod of 
trirtion and di>conieiU wl ^^n die profO'ain was (piite vulneralde. 

reijuentlv . tfie >taff involved in i^vperimeiital [>ro«n'ar!is are so pn^- 
<HTupii«d v\itfi i»ue> of iniplenu»ntation tfiat tfiev fail to address 
tlu'fu-^dves to tfit* problt»m> a>sociated w itfi continuiu}: tfie proj^ram 
vvfien tfie oiilMde Mipport i> diM'ontifuied. Somi* scfiolars fiave even 
fi>potfic>i/,e(i an "entrepreneurial tvpe"" wfio j^et tfieir kicks out of 
>tartin'Z pro»n'ani> only to turn tht^r attention idsewfuTi* wfit»n tfit* 
projrram i> optTatiniron a solid footing. Tfie fundin*; patterns of tfie 
te»lr«ral i;ov»*ninienl and otfier at:encie> aiul tfu* fretpient failure to 
n>pofi<l to "proven'' projj:ram> on tfie part of institutions of hij^fitT 



odiicalU)ii have coiitrihiiUMi to the brief litV exptTtaiiey t)f experi- 
mental programs. M'>reover. the n'ward palleni« within universities 
eneonraire faeultv io flit from flower to flower in order to build their 
own supply of honey (pay incrementii, promotion, tenure, job offers, 
ete.) 

^uuw of the program eoniponents were pieked up and continued by 
persons other than those who originated tht»m. Some of these per* 
sons bei anie part of the TTT staff after the programs were opera- 
tional and otliers, never involvetl in TTT at all, were intrigued by the 
potentialities of a program and took it on during the institutionaliza* 
lion period when it was no longer associated with TTT. These new- 
i-oniers brought fresti ideas to the program and definitely were not as 
committed as the "true believers'' to whatever TTT tradition had 
evolved. They wen» able to look more objectively at the needs 
required tt> make a pn)gram respectable within tin* framework of the 
existing in>titution. Also, the\ prohal)iy wen' perceived as less 
radical tlian those who had rais<'d hackles on numerims occasions in 
tlie past. 

By luck or genius-mon' likely the formcr~the TTT Program managed 
to anticipate and capitalize upon many of the developments that 
were taking place within the School of Kihu'ation during the same 
period. It is quite ct)nceivable that TTT even stimulated or at least 
fueled some of these developments. For example, during the last 
four years at Indiana, a nuich greater emphasis has been plact*d upon 
field-based programs in teacher education. TTT through its Profes- 
sional Year Program, its l^rhan Semester IVograni, its Secondary 
Mathematics Program, its Multiple .Arts Program, ami its (AHiimunity 
Involvement Program was an early advocati' and model of fit^ld-based 
practices. It also initiated or participated in the development of 
urban education, the involveim*nt of the community, the iis<' of the 
>aturation principle in placing students in schools, the meaningful 
involvement of low-income persons in ti'acher education, the devel- 
opment of a >upervisor\ training program for teachers, and manv 
other items that are now acct*pted practices at Indiana I iiiversity. 

Soini' perM)nne| in the T TT Program acquired |eader>hip positions 
during or after their iiivolvemenl in TTT. < hie became chairman of a 
major department: two others became involv(*d as director and co- 
director ill flew projects, and two others became inenibers of the 
Kield \s>ociate> feain, a newly organized group pn)viding field 
>er\ice> to undergraduates in the |)ivi>ion 4>f Ti-acher Kducation. 



T\\r>c |u)silii)ns pn)viilrtl opportunilit's to extend TIT practices or 
to initiate nru p ^^ranis wliirli applied similar niodeU and helped to 
HMnt'on-e the ( liniule of support forTTT. 
Supplenirnlal funds Mntinued to he available- though on a much 
smaller scale than during; the project-lor the continued operation of 
thi* pro^arn component Jirough an institutional t^ant from the 
nffirr i)f Kdni'atiiHi. These funds permitted a smooth transition to 
takt* place from e\pi*riniental to institutionalized programs. Perhaps 
fnmlin^^ ageiu'ies should gear the distribution of their funds to this 
sptM'ific phax* of the program, particularly if they expect and desire 
in>titulionalization. Fur example, a certain percentage of funds 
could l)e reMT\ed for ^'^pecific use during the institutiimalixation 
{H'riod. 

•Ml n*lerence>to TTT were dropped ihmng the institutionalization 
{K»riod so thai program coni{K)nenLi carried titles that were largely 
indi>tingui.4iahle from thost* in the regular program. During the 
expiTimental period in which TIT was in operation, frequent expres- 
M(in> i»f resfutnient were often voiced by non-involved facultv 
iil)o?it the nu)ne\ being sprnt by the TIT Program. That stigma, and 
other> asNOciateil with innovative programs, was quickly erased with 
the ailoption of new titles and loral patterns of funding. The affluent 
suddenU hail to live on the same limited budget to which everyone 
else had luTtime grudgingly accustomed. 
It i> difficult to sa\ how many of these items could have been missing 
from the pii lun» before the institutionalization of these programs would 
fia\e been >erii)iisl\ impairtMl. but it >«»ems reasonable to coru'lude that in 
eombination. tlie\ pa\eil the way for mstitutionalizatitm to occur. 

Perhap> the Uoi wa\ to eoiu'hulr this cliapter is to go back to a sum- 
mar\ ^talenu'ut prepared b\ tlu» I niversity i>f Virginia s Kvaluation He- 
>ean h denier, i>ne of the* group> «*niployei| l>y the Office of Kdueation tt) 
conihwl evaluative studies. The entire sumnuiry is quoted below: 

I hi» Iniliana I TT proj»M*t, witli its ver\ ilivt^rse forus, seems 
to have ljei»n Miri »*N'^ful iu achieving th«* changes it originalU 
planned to aclii»*ve. Tin* documentation sent to validate 
tIteM* t liang»'> >ervts llii.v puq>o>e ver\ vv**ll in nu>st cases. It 
appear> tluit lhi> project is focuMMl primarily on the T and 

II range of partiripant,'^. 

rhi> t|uotati«»n dn»*> not »*mphaM/.e institutional cliange, Imt that is umler- 
slamlable >inee tlu- data wa> gatluTed fairly early in the operation of the 



TTT Proirram. Tin* rvidriico prt»!^»nttMl in this cliapter Mijjjrtsts that the 
institutional cliaii^(\^ brought about by the Program nia> bt* its nio^t 
(Iraiuatir arhieveinont. Hopefuiiy, thest* changt*s will continue to generate 
even more sitrnifivaut spinotYs in the future. 

VI Ki»ferenee.s 

1 Third-year n^newal proposal submitted by the Indiana team tu the 

OltuT of Kduealion, NovembiT 1 1, 1070, p. l.'i. 

2 IbuL p. 15, 
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VII Recommendations 



Traditional!) , i\\v last rliaptor in a book of this kind provides a summary 
of tilt* major fiudin^>and prosrnts somtM ondusions based upon them. We 
have chosen to depart slif;htly from that procedure by pres^Mitinf^ a series 
of recommendations. It is our hope that these recommendations will ori- 
ent tlie n»adcr to the futurt* rather than the past. Summary is not avoided 
alto*jether. It is frequently Imilt into the recommendations in the form of 
background information and justification. 

The recommendations are addressed to federal agency pers(mnel, local 
project personnel, and local agency personnel who are in leadership posi- 
tions. Many recommendations are of value to more than one of these 
groups, Init to avoid duplicatioii, we have listed them with the group that 
seems most appropriate, 

Kach recommendation is based upon our experier.ce in theXTT Program 
as we perceive it having transpired at both thr» national and local levels. 
Some reconuMendations are directed at the process; otlier- speak to the 
results. All an* presented in the spirit of constmctive suggestions to per- 
sons who are interested or involved in bringing alumt improvements in 
teacher education. 

To FediTal Agt»ney Persoiuu*! 

The recommendations which follow an* address«*d to a variety of persons 
under the mbic of federal agency personnel. Some of them are persons 
who administer programs such as TTT and its parent KPDA program. 
Included in this group are I. TI leaders, evaluation personnel, and other 
i-onsultants employed by fedt*ral pn>grams. They, in turn, report to gate- 
keepers in tin* Kxecutive Branch of government, persons who establish 
policv for these programs, lioth the gatekeepers and the program person- 
nel al.M) h)ok to (i(»n|jre>s for eontinued support for their policies and 
programs. While ni.>st of the recommendations are addressi*d to program 
p-rsonnel and th< ir consultant-;, lhe\ have implications for the other 

aps as well. KinalU , Mune of the n-eommendalions may be generaliz- 
ai»i«' to personnel in private foundations and funding agencies. 

I7y 
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Realisitic l ime Frame tor Kducatioiial ('haiigf 



Soiiif [>rort»» iit»tMj> to he (lt»\i>iMl to iiilorin llu* Coiifrrej^^ and persons in 
|t*a(ltTslii[» poMlioii: ill tilt* K\t»euti\e Hraiirli ol* govt»riiiiit»iil of liou loiij^ il 
take> to buiUl an tMliicatioiial projrraiii oriTI* tiiafinilinlt* at both tlit» 
nati(»iial ami local |f>t*l>. Il raiiiiol bt»triii in an uiuleriioiirislitMl slatt\ n»- 
(vi\f a ^uhMstrnn* i\\r[ lor luo \t»ar>, bt»eonit» auart* that it uill dW in two 
iiiort*. aiul l)lo>>oni into \ij:orou> iiialurily in the nit»anlinif. ^ vi five sueli 
\ear> ap|»far> to Uv a lairl\ l\ pieal lifespan for ftultTal pr()«rraiiis. Lo(*al 
projtM'l.^ nia\ he evt»n >horltT. Il is a woiultT that lhes<» profrranis have an\ 
impart at ail iindt^ Mieh conditions. 

Funding for Planning 

Kimditi«:>lraletrie> should mkr into aeeouiit the pt»culiar natiin* of tin* 
plaiiiiiii«x period. Mon* than aii\ otIitT, this [)t»riod >liould be om» in \vhi«*li 
tit" parliripanl> art* proxidt^l the o|)portiiiiily to tAlt*nd lh«Mr iniafrina- 
tion to drrain a little and look b(*\ ond the liniitation> and eoiistraints ot 
the firhl. I nforlunalfU , mt»l local projt^cl staffs ar«» only pven tin* o|)|)or- 
tiinil\ to plan uilliin the c()II^lrainl^ of proposal pn»[)aration. If nffircof 
Kdiicalion pi»r>oiintd could providt* a more r\lt*nd«»d jxTiod of [)lannin{; - 
afliT ihf jrranl i> iiiadi* and uilli fumU a\ailabl«» for the [»iirpose tnon* 
coherent pro*jErain> and ^t'aler paritv niit;hl be tin* n»sults. 

K\peetatiousof National Agencies 

Tlu M* author- recommend that national ap»nci«*s do not create unn»a>on- 
al)lt* e\peciation> uilli rejiard to levels of fiindinjl on the [)arl of per>ons 
Mibmilliiij! propo>aU. I.oi al personnel do tailor their plan>and budp»ts to 
ihe e\pectation> which fundin«r a|»t»ncie> (T«*ale. If ap*iic\ personnel indi- 
rate llial llie\ plan tt) distribute si\ million dollar> in ten or twtdve <irants 
and llial llie\ i \peel pn>;zrain> of c(»ii>iderable niatrnilude, that is preci>ely 
what local p*'rsnniie| will deliver. If >uch e\peclalion> an* ctmsiderabU off 
tlie mark wlieii fuiuU are di-lribuled. >oine di>illu>ionment i> likeU to 
eri-ni\ I heriL'-ie>l \\ a\ lo a\oid lhi> i> for federal agt*ncy ptT>onnel to 
anth ipalc the action.- and re iclion> of ( !on»n'c» and otliiT kt*\ pt»rsons and 
lt» r-lal>li>h reali-lic bu(i;:t ; . •ipeclalioiis in projirani j:uideline>. 
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Program as Pruce^ 

iTilrral |HT>omifl wmi to h«»coiuf luorr auarr of llu' rvolulioiiar) iia- 
lun» of a iialioriul pn)trrajii aiui llit» impact that rvolulioii is likriy to haw 
«>n Unal ()rt)jtTl>. <omv of [\\v i.sMit> llial arise from [\\r <lt'vrlo[ii!ifiital 
int«Tplj\ lM'l\\ft»ii lilt' national and local pro»rrams v»vtv detailed in llie 
carl) pari of this lK)ok. The iiH»>sa{ic that t»mcrgcs is llu» nct»(i to provide 
Mifficit»nl lead lii!ie for local [)rojecl> to >lud\, underslarid. ami respond lu 
clianirc>al the national lt»vtd. Particular attt»ntion should he paid to ihv 
relatio!i>lnp helut»en [)ro[)osal [>n»paratioii and pro};rain impleiiientatiim. 
In tile ri I iVoirram. we hejian devtdo[)in}; proposals in tin* summer of 
h)70 which were to hccoim* [)ro{»Tiiin> in the fall of 1*)7I. If new din^c- 
tion> came to us from tin* national [»roirram in the fall of l970-tht» need 
to >lre?v«. community involvement for example the\ ciuild not he actt»d 
upon in an\ meauiufrful way until tht» >unniier of M>71,ami they eouhi 
not br incorporated into tin* pro^Tani until tin* fall of Pi72» 

Hard a> it is to ht»lie\e, this is a two \ear linn* laf;. We an* in)t advocatiuj; 
that m)thin^ can or>hould he dom* in the two \ear [)eriod that inter\«*in's, 
hut an\ major imphwnentation cainiot ht*}^in until two \«'ar>i lal«T» The 
rea>on i>Mmplt*. Mont»y and plainiintr tinn* are reijuired to finance a major 
change in proirrani. Since fundiii^^ rtMpiests hav«* already h«*en Mihmittcd for 
the following: \t»ar, it is uidiktdy that any [)ro*rram not aln-ady calh^l for 
will emertre at that time. To do >o is to thwart all the plaimiiif; that went 
into tlie current propo>al. \ major [>lainiintr effort ami sonn* limit«»<i ac- 
tions can he initiated at the loc;il level ami [»n)hahl\ will he if project 
;)er>oiniel are at all >erion> ahout tin* lu'w directions^ hut tln^M* an* not the 
>ort of activities that n*[)res<'nt a major chanp* in [>roin'ani. Adniitt**dl\ , 
tlie time la;r could have heen re*dui*ed suhstantially if tin- ainn)uiic«*nn*nt 
had ht*en made a few month> earli«'r, hut thisoidv n-inforct's anoth«*r 
point: thai natioiral pro^rram p«T>oiun*l must tiint* lh«*ir aimounci*nii*nt> 
carelnIK to he elf»'eliv»* in promoting; chaii};** in local projn'aiH>. 

IVovidintr >ufficienl h'a«i liirn* and liiriiiiir amunnic«*nn*nl> c;>n*fullv will 
;roa loiiiT wav lowani n*M>lvirii: the pn>hlem. hut ihere are other >leps that 
can he laken. New e\p«'clalion.'- should ht* >laled in clear l«*rm>. It i> in)t 
alwdv> ea>v lor project p«*rM)im«'l to di>c«*rn tin* diffen*m*t* hetwt*«*n "re- 
(juired'aini **-u;»^r«*>l«'d " i han»:«>. and M)irn'lime> e\peclalion> >lalt*d a> 
MiL^^re'..linn> are interpreted a> re<]uireim'nL- hv hoth h)cal and national 
perM»imel. lu Matiui: it> intention.- clearlv , lh«' i )ffiee of Kducation will 
not he i)enali/.in^' ihos* who det ide not to follow .'-uch ".-u»^«'«*>tions/* 
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\ M»l «)l "trail iiiarkri; " >lioul(l hv provided to aid projc^*! >ia\*{> in drtiT- 
iiiiiiiii;; whni lhr\ an» inalviii»i approprial** rhati«ir.s» Kvrii \>fi«»n loral 
pfTMJiuirl uaiil In lollou lh«' spirit ol ftMlrral jrnidrlin«>, th«*y may not find 
it f»a>\ to floM). Sprril'ir trail niarkrrs will lirlp thnn to know wlirn and 
whcTf pn)»rrrNs is hr'uv^ umU\ n»lativ«»ly xiipur ronrc^pt of conununit) 
in\«)l\«»nirni. for <'\arnpl«', ini»xlit ha\«* l)«'rn rlarifird by thr following trail 
inark«T>: 

lin rrasr the miinhrr and \ari«'t\ of ronununity \olurJtrrrs partiri- 

patin>: in tcarlitT ('duration. 
ln\ol\r cornrnufiiiv p»TM)n>in polirv niakin}: rolr>, 
Pa\ cornrnunilv prrson> for thrir inxolvoinont. 
VliU'v coinrnuiiitv p»'rM)ns inlo kry projrct positions. 
Sprnd a ri'aM)nal)lr proportion of projr(»t funds for conununltv 

prr>onnrl. 

FinalK . national pro»n*inn pt^rsonncl >liould takr into accunint tlir rntin* 
raiijir t)f pr)jri*t> that arr opcrativ*' at iUr local Irvrl ami ndlrct such an 
undrr>tamlin^' through api»ropriatc variations in procedures. Thi> may 
HMjuirc the c>tal)li>hmcnt «)f different tiuidelines for different types of 
pn»jt'ri> or act cpting different [»nu'edun> for meeting the siunc giiideliru's. 
Thi> proh.ihlv will not corn** as a complelelv new sugge>tion lo federal 
perMitmel. Indeed. man\ ma\ fed thcv aln^ad) do >uch tlnng>. From oiw 
projeeiV poifit t)f \ii»\\, the\ could he done »»\en more thoroughly* 

Funding (iycles 

I hc preceding di^^•u^^ion suggcsl> another rccommcrulation: that careful 
though I he given U) tin* po.^>il)ilit\ of revising f»'d«Tal fnmling <*yclcs» The 
armual c\ ele ha> M'veral prol)leni> a>sociat<Ml with it» In lh»» first place, 
renewal pn)p«)>aU mu>t he :^ul)rnilled Ind'on* the lat«'>t program ha> hegun 
ami tjften \\i»ll before llnTc i> «*nough «*\perience to know what new n«'eds 
ami probleni> ha\e cinerg«'d. MonM)\»T. far h'ss than a om»-l<)-one relation- 
>hi() e\i>t^ between program {)lairiing ami prop«)>al pn^paration. Imleed. 
thoe two >et> of acti\iti«*> often em[»liasi/.»', if not HMpjirt*. 'juite different 
-kdU. < hie call.-- tor pcr>oii.- who can create and iinph nieiil m*w id»»as; the 
«>ther. for p«T>on.- who can articulate ami 'Veil" lho>e idea>. Ideally, tin* 
latter [»ri)cc» ^htuild b«* ba>«*d u(U)n ami «'m«Tge from th«* former. I nder 
prl^M•Ilt |)atter!i- of funding, the n'\«Ts«' i> oft«*n tru«'. \ longer futiding 
cNi Ie wouM mdkr it poNMble to «*M ape fp)!!! thc>e coD.straiu ts b\ allowing 
more time tor program developnn'Ut before the ne\t proposed is due. 

IH2 
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A miinlMT of alliTualivt> to llu* annual rycli* >liould br rxplunnl. For 
r\anipli\ rf»fwwal proposals vouU\ lu* prrparrd by loral personnrl on a 
biannual ba>i> \%hilr nvu* requests art* fnlfrlaint»(l annually, Conlinuing 
nujursl^ i'ould also bt* slaj;p»n»d to pmnil inon» rarrful si*ruliny of pro- 
\][tan\> up for rrnrual rarb year. If a biannual ryrlr wrrr adoptt^d, tme half 
of iUe pro{,Tani> could \u* rxaininrd racb year. AnolluT variation would hv 
to i*ntrrtain only rrcjursts for major projn'ain revisions rai-b yrar wbilr the 
orijiinal Irvfl of Mipport continued for a two yrar p(*riod. A nuinln^r of 
sui b alti*rnativi> sbould he {^iven cartful study at tin* national U»vel. 

Support Vehicles 

Support vfbirli-s sluMiid he r>tablisbfd as part iA' any larf^r-scah- national 
prop-ani of fundinji. Such .supp()rt vrbii-lrs sbould he ran»fully designed to 
M*n icr both lbi» \\eed> of the national agiMicy and of local projects as well. 
Tbe Office of Kducation staff di*ser\es credit for establishing perhaps the 
broadest array of sui'h vehicles ever developed for a national projjrain of 
fuiidini^. Included were the Leadership Traininj^ Institute, the duster 
ijrtranization. tbe prop-am of i ()nference> and workshops, and the national 
evaluation effort. However, these vehicles did appear to si^ne the nei»dsof 
the Officf of Kducation much nu>re than those of local projects. .'^piM-ial 
attention needs to be paid to identifyin*; and n\spondin{i to local needs if 
>upport vehicle> are to lie effeclivr wi serving; lh«*m. 

Staggered Evaluation 

We recommend that national [)ro{n'ams pve serimis thouj;ht to the prin- 
ciple of >tatrf:ered evahuition>. ."^impU defined, .»ita{«rercd evaluation means 
that data be collecli'd from oni»fn't>M[) of projects in the fir>t '^ouiid, a 
x'cond trrou[) in the MM*ond round, and so on. flow often the cycle would 
be repfatecl would (b'[)end upon the mrd for data, the number of [)r()ji'cts 
b-inj: funded, and .-imilar factor>. 

Thi.s reeonimendation lias M-vi-ral lhin};> to commend it. First, it would 
result in a more ritrorou> profrram of e\alualion with a small number of 
projects involved each time. More data would be available >ince different 
M*t> of data couUl be ac(juired in each round. If desiriMl, . ome >el> could be 
rrpt att-d each lime for crofs-valiiiation and other [)urpt)>eN. Local [)roject.s 
^ould be less ininlencii li\ the i ffort since i-acb would be required [o 
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* nv-ponci lo oiils a pari of ihv wlinic*. Thi' i»valuali(»n ftTorl would Im» lt\s?» 

ami iliila collfclioii ami inliTprt'lalioii would hv tuorv itionufit*- 
alJf. MnrroMT, >aiiiplr> could Im» drawn ior^pt*cial ?iludirsoii [\\v huM^^of 
.•uch projiu'l rhararlt'ri>tii> a> localiotK uiiivfr>ily >vm\ type of [)n)};ranu 
ami on. \n i'\alualion M*lirduli\ drawn t»arl) in llir pr(»rt»>>, would 
ptTMiil pn»jf( l :*lalT> lo antic'ipali* data rolli*clion t»fforl> well in advanct* of 
llifir ini(»lrnit»nlalion. Kvt»n Muiif undt»>ij;nalfd t*fforls <'ould hv inror« 
poralt'd for unanli<'i{>alt'il iifi'd>. Thi> rt»<'onnnfndalion i.s Imsrd upon llir 
arMunplii»n lhal nol vwry pr(»jt»('l niasl Im* t»valualrd at ihr f^aint* linit* Tor 
fundinir puq»OM'>. K\i»n if ihis as'^uinplion is n'jtM'lf d hy nalional af:<'ncit».s, 
>laup»r«'d f\alualion> rould hv <Mnploy<l hy i\\v nalional staff for olhcr 
(lata colli^i lion [»urjH»M»>. 

Kiiipha.si£e Quality in Kvaluation 

In data (*olltu-lion>, tn*(*al<'r (*niplnisi> should Im* pla(M*d upon quality 
rallitT llian tpianlilv. This (Titfrion >h(ndd Im* applitMi lo i)oth nalional ant) 
h)cal t»\aluali(jn rflorls. Willi profrrani> as ('(unph^x as T'lT, ihrn* is ihv 
danj!t'r of t»\aluation ovtTkill loo much (^valuation for lh*» mM»ds <d* the 
imIividuaU and ^toui^ involved. K.niphasi/in^ c|ualit\ rather than ({uantity 
and providing roordinalioii for iht* various efforts will h(*lp to nnluee lh(* 
lik«*lilit>t>d of evaluation heini; ummI for its own sake rather than for some* 
purpoM' wub*ide i}( il>t*ll. 

\n i'mphit'*i> on cpiantitv oIltMi relli^ets poor planniiif:. \Vh«*n tht» spe<*ifie 
ohjeelivr> t)f evaluation are nol id(Milifit*d in advance, there is the ur^(* to 
colltM'l ii^ nnirh tiata us po>sil)lt* in tln^ hope* that sonie of it will hv us<*ful. 
Wliile T^uch an appn>ach does vitdd data of value, it is a lerrildv imd'fiei(*nl 
wav tt> obtain it ami inav produce >onie hacklash (effects a> w(*ll. Propter 
t'oncepluali/atiou m)l otdv provid(*> for a iiettiT balance* iietwctMi (pianlily 
and ({ualitv . it aUo rcMdts in a more efficient d(*si^n for data collection. 
The diM*u»ion of >tajr}Icred evaluation is vi»r\ nnn h directed at thi> point. 

Feedba<*k 

Hata i-ollfcted lor national purpose's could he of cotiMderahIt* valm* to 
local projei t per>omiel. To hv of maximtnn valu(*« thret* ( ()ndition> must 
hv mvi. 1 he dvita mu>t hv pn^si^nted in nmlt*rstandald<' form. It must niak<* 
u^* of a varietv of communication veliicles. Tinallv^it nuist he timed to 
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tlif Mcfd^ oi (oral projt»cU. 

lU tradition. <'valuulor> Unul to hi* hcII x'uooird in thr collection and 
procntatitui of data t)ut not in thr rornnuniicution of its niranirii^^ a >kill 
rIoM'lv alli<*d to iu>tru(*tion. From the point of vicH of local projects, 
I'ornnuinicatitMi skilU an* <M|ually ini[Hirtant. In ord<'r to act intclli>r<'ntlv 
on tlata, tin* difl'rrrnt pul»lir.«. iii\olvcd at the local h»\cl rnn>t ktioH cicarlv 
uliat the data Mi^^e.'-t in th«» \m\\ of [mihleni.N isMies, ami din'ction> and 
nhat alt«Tnati\«' ctHirM'> of at'tion «'\ist. A mitnlMT of table> aect»rupani«'d 
li\ a brief narrative summar\ dtM> riot perform tln> serviee. A can»fnlly 
plaunt'd pro»:ram id' feedback x?^ ni'c«>.'.ar\ . Such a profjram .'-liould I ) lie 
l arried on witli [MTson> lia\in}i tAptTtise'in comnmnii'ation >kill>, 2) >im- 
plif\ the pnwntatitin of iLta. .'{) make use cd' >liib*s, tape>, ami teams of 
itunmutncatitm specialist.'- U> «*\plain tin* ilata, l) assist local persomu'l to 
[dan a[>pn»priati* at tions, ami o) pro\itle such feedback over a relativtdy 
-horl >pan td' titue. Data ^atluTetl in tin* fall of out* y«*ar ami n»distrihntt»d 
in tin* >[>rinii nmUi Ur us«*ful for profirarn planning purpos«*s for tin* follow- 
in;; N car. \\ hilt* >u<*li a pn)»rram [dai*«*s {£r«*ater t»mphasis on comtnunii*atiim 
tlum man\ ma\ f»*»*l is in*«*i*ssar\ , si>tn«* of the (*i»sts <*onld Im* <dtset l)v 
ct)llrrtin«r lt*ss data of lii^lier ijuality . I*resumald\ . sm*h an approai*h W(»nld 
have value as ui*ll in t*otnnnuni*atinjr to ('.on^(*ss and within the K\eciitive 
liratieh t»f ;:i»\«*rnm«*nl. 

Evaluation Backlash 

PmviMtm- sliould Uv math* to pn»vent or reduce the effeets id' e.aluation 
backlash. l*n»t:rams as (*t»mpk*\ as TTT an* parti(*ularv prone to tlu^td'fect. 
>everal t*valuatit>n t*ffortsat lln* national and io(*al lev<*t require response> 
trorn tin* sarm* M*t td*pi*rsons at tin* lot*al lt»vtd. Tho** are als(» the persiui.-* 
on whom the train in«: pro^ain is making: tin* irr«*att*st (b*mands. If the 
luirden- bt*com»* l*>oi;n*al. tin* n*sult will be lower n*s[H)n.M* ralt*s. hnrrit*tl 
respoiiM'^. trrowin;; n*si.-tauc** tt> »*valuatiim. aiid a;:t*mTal ft*t*lin»: id' resent- 
ment whi( h. tak(*ii to;reih»*r wt* liav»* t»Tin»*tl bai kla>h. \\h»*n let*dlKii*k in 
ea.-il\ under>tamlal»l»* form fail> to n*at*li thi*st* pt*rsons, as rnav (d'ten be 
tht* ( aM*. iht* iMl»*n>itv id' t!*** bat*klasli intuints. 

I hi*re are M*\eral ineaMir»*> that could Im* trit*d to t*ountt*r backlash. One 
po>.>.ibilitv is tt) eullecl a smalb»r i.uantitv td'dala dnrin«; tin* cour.M* td' the 
project. rri*>umablv . thi> will r»*i]uin* ft*wt*r colbM*tion t*ft*(»rls as W(*ll. 
>la;;;:er«*d data roll»*cli()ii will l!t*lp to redu(*e tht* total ipianlilv ofdala ami 
[daci* even fewer di*mands oti a pvt*'! [»rojt*ct. Kinallv , eoordituition of the 
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tocul and national ap|in>ache8 to ovaluation may aim help tu acoonipliMli 
this cilijortivts (!\>n8iderin|i tlit* |uit(Mitially nenativi* cffectM from baeklaslii 
the imphMiioiitation of any of them* suiQientionH would mm worth tlit) 
effort. 

Denimdnoti Local Project Suff 

Federal iifieiiey personnel need to heeome mort; aware of the many 
demands InMng made on local project staffs and of the impact of these 
demands upon the local program. When project staffs are expected to 
atttMid confen*nces, complete d%ita fonns, prepare proposals, develop arti- 
cles for newsletters, and intplcnn*nt a local program-all within the same 
time framt* - they may ht* hard pn*sscd to find time. Frankly^ the Indiana 
staff placed its priorities on local activities. While this may not have been 
wise from a political standpoint, we tried to r(*spond in some way to every 
request from the national program or its rt^prcsentatives. Timing is partic- 
ularly critical. Then* w**n* two important instances when we felt that the 
timing of Office of Kducation actions was inappropriate, (hie was the 
announcement of an early site visit and the other was the iniltation of 
thrt*e separate (^valuation efforts in u brief span of time, (livt^n better 
timing, some of tliese events would not have been its onerous as they were, 
(iranting all this, federal perstmnel should n*ali%e that demands an* heavy 
and requests should hv both thoughtful and timely. 

To Projrot PtTsonnel 

Thesf* reconunendations art* designt*d to have spt*cial significance for 
persons who eith(*r an* involved or are planning to become involved in the 
development and iniplementaticm of experimental teacher preparaticui 
programs 1'hey an' particularly applicable to field-based pn>grams which 
n'ceive full or partial financial support from funding agencies. 

Reduction of Outside Funds 

Those who are charged with the impienientatitm of a field-based pro- 
gram must plan for an inevitable reductitm in outside funds. Such plans 
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UMiall) riiakt* um* ofowv of twci appmarhos (ir a cdmhinatioit (if both, 
nitf* approach is to nuhur activities to iiiatoh the n durtion in IuikIh. This 
usually rrHuuu that iriHtitutioruili/it*d pro)irittHMan quitt* dinVrmt IVorn 
tiiOM* that Vivn' oporaliorial during the periiid of heavy i\iruiiri)t. Yhvy have 
to iNToriie ruort* like the 'Vegidar'' p^))Iram in order to function with 
limited fundsA. A sei nrui approac h c alls tor a gradual shift in the allueation 
of fund^ Initially, thi* heavy eostti are home by the outside funding agen* 
e\. Toward the end of the experimental period, the loeal agencies are 
expeeted to tM*ar the major burden of the eosts. While this approach rnay 
Im* emphasized by s4)nu* funding agencies, there is s(*ldom entnigh follow 
through to make it work. Moreover, local agencies have a variety of means 
at their disposed to thwart the basic intent of this approach. iVrhaps the 
nH)st that a project can hope for is a combination of the two approaches. 
Funding agency insistence on local funding does provide project personnel 
with some leverage in dealing with local administrators. Often this means 
an incrt*ased li*vel of support from local sources. When incn*ased local 
support is conpli*d with a nMluction in activities, the program does have a 
reasonable chance of sorvival in inslitutionalixed form. Still, a numi>er of 
refinements and new apprtiaches need to be made to this most critical 
pn>bleni. 



Building Stability and Flexibility 

Kstablish procedures for insuring both stability and ilexibility in the new 
program. Stahility is tu*cessary to recnait ni*w staff and students to the 
program. If either group perceives the program as lacking in direction, 
participation may be reduced t(» a critical point. Mon*over, the widt* vari- 
t*ty of personnel usually involved in neld*bas(Ml programs have a right to 
e\pi*et certain featun*s to remain constant for at least a year and others, 
for the lift* of the program. Kvaluation, too, is built upon similar assump- 
tions. Howi^ver if nothing is open to change, then program personnel can 
not leurn from thi*ir niistaki*s and this wcndd be int(derable. Furthermore, 
new staff an* not liki'ly to join in programs which thi'y are not permitted 
to (*hangi*. Nevertlii*li*ss. most programs do havi* somi* basie assumptions 
when thi*y bi*gin. and unli*ss thesi* ri*main inviolati*, there will he no test of 
thesi* as^timpHons. The trick is to evi)lvi* a si*t of priu iuhm'S which will 
strike a ilelieate balanci* betW(*eu th(*se opposing ucimIs. 
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Institutional i*lunip' ^^ouU nnist hi* idrntiiuMi rarU it* irn(M>rtant institu* 
tional i lian^t* i> to 1m* hrou^^ht alnnit, As protVsHonaU, teui limal all lovoU 
arr a^van* of the fart that indivhiual rhanp* rno^t likriy tu wmr if it is 
plann(*(i in u(hann\ It i>stran)r(\ then« that many professionals i^xpt^rt 
tn^titntional rhan^n* to "just hapiMMi'' witlumt hrm^'it of human thought 
or inti»rvi'ntion, \n I'splanation for this slatr of niitul may in* found in llu* 
fai t that traditionally, tt^arhi^rs do not roniiTn thotnst'lvos witli in^titn• 
tional rhan^^i*. \> a ro>ult, institutional rharigt* goals trnd to hv ignored in 
tfarhtT iMhn alion programs. It is a mMiit to tin* Offirt^ of Kduration that 
thr> riuogni/.fd this as oni* of tht* \u*aknt\ssi*s in M)KA institute pro* 
gram whirh traintd nuui) individuals hut brought al>out rrlutivd) littK* 
rhango in institutions. 

(:hanrr> for institutional rhangr will hr I'on.Mdi^rahly t^rdiam^rd hy a 
ftirnuil >tati*nit nt of institutional rhangt' goals, di'Mdopiul luirly in ihv 
pn>gram and thi» initiation of systtMuatir pronMluri's dt'sigm*d to hring 
ahout thi'M* goal>. Sonn* opportunitti^s will iMuiTgi* during tin* rour^t* of tin* 
projtH't. anti thr> nuist hi^ riH*opii/.iul and arti^d upon whvn ihvy hi conn^ 
manifi^l. If Indiana VrNporirnrr is any indiration, institutional rhangi* 
produroa rippir rfiVrt that i>, it l>rings ahout additional rhangrs whirh 
art* diffirnll to uuliripalr in advam*t\ KurthiT, it aids thi* attainnuMit of 
individual rhangi* g(»tils. Kor all of thrsi^ riMsons, institutional rhangr goals 
arr drfinilid) worth) of thi*<wly and ronlinui'd atti»ntion of projrii 
piTMunnl. 

Involving; Gatekeepers oiid Operatives 

Program pi*rst>nm I •-l>ould hr rrrlain to '.nvolvi* holh the gatrkrt^piTsand 
thr opiTativi> in thr planning and impliMm^ntations of firld hasrd pro- 
grams. dati'kt'i'piTs ari» lt^idiTshi{> piTMunn^l such as i\\v snpiTintrnchMit of 
M-hools, divans drpartnn^nt hi^ads, and \'\vv pn'sidrnts within lhi» loral 
institutions. liiM ans** surh pi^rsons ran oprn or riosr thr gati's to institu- 
tional participation and rhangi% it is imprrativr that thry hr hivcdvod ui 
planning and impk*mrnting rxpiTinn^ntal programs. 

(Iati*ki*rpiTs drtrrminc whi^thiT a program is prrmitli^d to hi^gin and to 
rontinui*. hut ihiA siddom havi^ thr rrsponsildlity to rarr) it out. This is a 
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ta2«k lor the o(M*rati\rs tm horn. pririripuU. prolVsnors. graduate stmlonU» 
ami ronitimriit) pi^r^ons. Iftlio gulekivpcrs n'prt'st'nt tlir fortnal power 
hlrurturr of irl^titllti(Hls iiivDivtuK the operatives repn'setit the iriturmai 
power striieture. It is important to involve the operatives early in the 
plaunin}! iU' the projeet so that they ean hrifij: their insi{;hts to hear on the 
problenis of that perioii aiul teel some responsibility for earryin^^ out the 
program that emiT)^es. If the (gatekeepers make most of the deeisions dur* 
in>i the planning prriod. the operatives will fe^^l no ^reat eompulsion to 
purtietpate and may do so only ut the most superfieial level of performance. 

Parity tii Ptiniiiii{( 

Parit> in planning; is a partienlarly important {;oal since its achievement 
will help to pave the way for the continued involvement of parity groups 
in lati»r phaM\s of tin* project. Conversely, if parity is not achieved in plan- 
niriii, it probably will not he actiieved in other areas of project iruplemcnta* 
ticm. 

Tht*rt* are two uspects to parity that should bi* pven consideration during 
the planning phase. One of these is the meaning promulgated by the Office 
of Kducation guidelines: parity is equal or near equal involvement on the 
part of the major groups-School of Kducution, College of Arts and 
Scienci's. pul»lic schools, and community. (Students were s(mietimes men- 
tioned as a fifth group.) While it is not difficult to involve representatives 
from each of these groups, it may bi* near impossible to obtain a parity 
ctmmiitment from each of thi* individuals involved. 

At Indiana, dis-parity occurred in another form: initially, the gate- 
kirpers wiTi» mon» ailequately repn*sented than the operatives, particularly 
fnm» somi» parity groups. This made for a ndatively strong institutional 
commitmen at the policy level and a ndatively weak ct.mmitrnent at the 
operati(»nal level. During planning, the operational conmiitment was 
probably weakest in Art* and Sciences. (As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
thi' ctmmnmity was not operationally involved at that lime.) Wliile tlie 
situation impnwed somewhat with the passage of lime, it was never com- 
pli^tely resolved. Parit> plamiing by leadership figures and operatives will 
li»ad to gri^ater comr 'Iment on the part of both groups when it comes 
time to inq>tement the plans. 



0|ieiiiwiii» in Faculty aiid Student KevruitniHit 



He ii> o\wn il^ pOKstbte in rt'rniitit)^ porHotnu'l to the new program, hi our 
MtUiitioiK it mt> iiii)ierutive ttiohtiiiii persons who were interested in 
implementing ideiis in HehMmMMi settings* Paint u reulistie picture of what 
the\ will (lo» how it will he done, how many hours a week will Im* involved 
and so on. Kraiikly » not ever) one is suited to working in field-hased pro* 
* p^anis. To soft pedal the significant (*haraeteri{«ties of the program in the 
hope of getting someone involved is to invite poo>- perfonnanee and (lis* 
Kitisfaetion wiien the person assumes his act tvsponsibihties. 

Dtt^niination 

A eonipn'hensive program of dissemination and demonstration activitU's 
shouhi 1h' implemented early in the project, i^idess tiiis is done and *R*rson- 
lU'l provideti time to carr\ out tiiis function, it probably will b<^ given short 
shrift as a nom^ssenlial aetivit\ . Actually, from a political point of view, it 
is anything hut nonesseutiaL At the local level, the project de(ii*nds upon 
tin* contimied goodw ill of the pul)lic and the profess'on at large to con- 
tiiuie to function. Such goodwill is more easily sustained through a delihcr* 
ate program of information. Without it« there is the possiliility that gossip, 
rumor» and other secomi hami sources will represent the chief avemies of 
information. We all know from personal experiences the exaggerated in- 
formation ami distorted insights that can he obtained frtmi lUich sources* A 
thorough progran of dissemination activities will keep key persons in* 
formed at evi»r\ li»vel, giving them the anmumition they will need to 
conreet mistakrn impresMOiis* 

A compn'ht^nsivt^ program of disst niination must go b(*yond the printed 
word. Film^. television, radio, and personal presentaiitms provide addi* 
tional avenues for getting out the word. Demonstration activities an* par* 
ticularU important andslionhl be plamied for during the experimental 
perioii. It is at this time that the program has tmtre life and vigor and 
persomiel more enlliusiasm than the later, more traditional, demonstration 
ptTind when the program heen refimui ami is being institutionali/ed. 

\ eonipr»»henMVt» progratn of dissemitiation require;^ resources to fu!ic- 
lion effectivt»lv . Vet (iisstMiiitialioti activities art* seldom seen as legitimate 
b\ innding agem'ie>. particularU during the early stages when programs 
\vd\r not lM»en *'proven.'' Agrrieies nwd to revise their thinking al)out the 
appropriate ne.N> of di^semirlalion activiti(*.s« They nuist stop viewing them 
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^ittiply us ^uy»i of rrportiti)! rt'suit^i aiui start M'eiii)! tlieiii as vrhiclo^i of 
ruiiiiiiutiicatioii iH^t^mi i'xpi*riinrntal groups and within tlio iirolVssiuii at 
lar)ti\ Proji*ot |H*rsonii(*l c*an assint tlioiu to nuikr this aiijusttm*iit hy ro« 
qut'sttti); and justifying funds for this imr|K)si* i*arty in thi*ir pro{iraniV 

Plan of Evaluation 

A i*onipi>*hensivr plan of rvahuition shouhi hv ostabhshrd during thi* 
pUuuiing period and inipl«Mni*nt<Mi as >oon as the progruni is implenieiited. 
\Vhiir this MMMUs like a simple rt*eoinniendation on the surfaee, it has a 
iHitnU^rof diffieultiesassoeiated with it> Rrst of all, many evahuition 
speeiHsts are still Iraintul in elassieal rt^seareh proeedures railing for the use 
of experimental and eontrol grtuips* Sueh promlures are seldom appli* 
cable to field-based programs in teaeher education* While other approaches 
exist, persons wlio are traineti in their ust* and who have some practical 
experience as well i\rv fi'w and far between* 

Beyond the problem of finding a quaHfied person is the difficulty of 
involving program participant -both staff and students-in the various 
stages of the evaluation prt>c(*ss» The first step is one of the most essential 
and most chfficult- conct ptuali/.ing the role of evaluation and the tA'aiua* 
tor in the project. This nuist be carritul out in such a way that all partici- 
pant umierstand the process and are committed to it. Decision making is 
one use to which evaluation is frequently put. When this focus is important, 
as it was in the Indiaim TTT Project, tin sialf and participants nnist 
know what the broad decision categories what specific d(*cisions need 
to be made, when tht^ need to be made, ami what infortnation will be of 
value in making them. If tliL^ information is known only to tin* evaluator 
and a small grtmp of administrators, ^t may be difficult to collect the 
lUM'essarv data or to make the nnist appropriate decision after the data has 
been ol)tained. 

The role of the evaluator i> also important. If he is oidy going to design 
instrument and c(dliect data-an oversimplified but frequently stated 
version of what evaluators do- lie will be viewed as a mechanic and mMther 
his role nor his data will be taken s«'rioiisly. On the other hatul, if he is 
viewtMi as participating in the conceptualiKation of the program, in as:.: 'ting 
the group to articulate its needs and goals in identifying an array of 
altemativt's from whirh dtrisionsare made, ;uh1 in providing feedback on 
what happens once a decision is chos<»ti, then he will be considered a high- 
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I> Sdhivil tiiiMiilM^r ot i\\v Wiun, 

Kranklv, Viv prouttu* io haw an|iiiriMl all llii* aiuswrrs ii) this art'U, 
l\irU\, itVa iiiiittiT oHiuw projri t a(iiiuiii>truUirs vii^u i^vuluutioii and tlii' 
ewiluatt^r. (iiTtaiuU , itV a nuitt<T of how voiiifortuhh* thi* i^vuluutor him* 
M»inVrU in ihv \urioUi* roh's, Whul in nTluili in our niinti is ihv nwii to 
phm and i*urr\ out a pro^ain of evuhiation witii raro i^qual to that of 
planning: anil rarrviiijiout Ww iiis^tnu'tional |)ri)f;ram itsi»ll\ 

iurthiT point. A h)ral phui of i^vahiatioii must consonant with 
tht» niM il> for ilata at the f.a ioiial li»vi»l. Olh< rwisr ihi* two ^oups will 
work at rroxs puq)0!M> to oni» another. It is i»spi'i ially important to n»- 
mfnibiT in this n'^Mni that thr >i\n\v imlividuaU invariahly proviiii* the data 
for lH>th h»vi»k As a result, if roorihnation is not worktui out oan»fully in 
advanr(\ thiTe is a n ai ilanpT tiiat resentinent will huiltl ami u backlash 
oirur. 



Make It Ka^y to Participate 

Many projn'amsiii ti»achiT iMhu ution expert piU^tiripation from a l^roail 
ami varieil jsrtnjp of people. Participation is not an eml in itself, of course, 
l)ut it is an instrumiMit to oihvr emls. In thi» Indiana ITi' Project, profcs- 
>ors wiTi» a?»ki*d to teach mi»thoils in the i»lemeutar\ scliool M»llin{x not 
with Ihi- thoufiht thai '*just bein*: there" was jjoirifi to briufj about ehanfre 
but with thi* idi a that they would partieipati* with the teachers and the 
t^•aeh^T^ with thiMU. 

The daiU routines of ti»achcrs t>ftcn tnakc it ilifficult for them to partici- 
pati* in metliod.'- durin*j thi» school day. Since thi»y ti»nd to n\sist .'-tayin^ 
alter M'hool to lio so, M>me uu*ans must be found to itiake it vii>\ or at 
h ast po.NMbh* for thiMU to l)e invulveil. In TTT, we i»\plori'd ways of 
dcplo\ intr student teachiT> (two to a rootn, lor example) m) that teachers 
could nu'i't for brief perimis without h»avin«j classics ciunpletely un- 
atte-ndeil. 

( h\v form of participation frequi»ntly used is to n-quest n^aclions, sU}j[fies- 
tions. ami other iti^nis of fiM^lback at periodic intervaU. Howcvit, tlu» 
di>poMtii)n of thi'se sutrjr|.>iii)nj< ami n^actions Wiu< not always ch»ar. SiMue- 
tinu^s we thoujiht wi' haii ri\spondeil to a i-oniplaint ludy to find it i^miTg- 
iufZ a*iain at a latiT dati* S\ sti»mati/inji the practici* of infortniuji indivi- 
dual> ami jfTDup.'* ahiuil tlu' (ii>p(>sitii>ti of a malliT- ynho Ics^ti'tl it, whi'ti 
iititi whiTr. ami \silli wlial ri"r«ull-will hi'lp lt> iMu ouraj;!' itmliiiiii'tl itiliTi^l 
aiul {>arlit i|>aUi>» in llie lulun-. 
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To l.ot al A}irfu y •rrsoiirirl 



Thr rmininirtulatioti.< uliii^h folto«. should (h' of valiH* to lonil agenrv 
IHTMuiiii^l othrr tluui tliosi* who m tiuilU carr\ out u proji^rt. t^houhi 
Im» of >|M'riiil si^iiiftruiu'i* to Mi|HTiuti^iulant^, deans. (Irpurtniriit IhuuIs. uiuI 
otliiT a(iniiiiistr;itor> in lonil ^^^titutio^s. Proji'(*t piTsoiUK*! and othrrs niuy 
find tlii^in of inti»n»!<t as \vt»ll. 

(kMiiinitnient to Prop'ani and Pentottiiel 

l.oral ap'!U'y prrsonnrL purticulurly tlioM* in Uuidorship positions, should 
mukr thi'ir ronunitmi^nt (o t*\pi*riuu*ntal pn>grunis a cirar and visibli* oiu\ 
Yhvrv arv s*»\iTal ua\s in \k\\W\\ thU can hv dom* to ronvimr faculty that 
sucli a coniniitmi^nt iAists» i\Thaps thi* n)ott obvious vehicle for this pur- 
poM» ispul>lic slatiMUcnts from Icadt^rship figures^ (ioiiliiniiui n»fcrcrurs to 
the valui* of experimental pn>grains cn^ates an excelh^nt soil for such pro- 
jrraui>to nouri>h. Actions are evi»n more ini()orlunt. Projrrains must he 
provided with adetfuati* budgets, personnel, and otluT resourci»s niTcssarx 
to do lhi» jol). (livi* till* persons who participate in >uch projrranis visibility 
ihroufih pn*>s n*leap;«*s. arlicli»s, appi^arances at professional confiTi»nces, 
and Minilar nutans. Kncoura^e them to participate in tin* nTruitment and 
s»»li»ctio!i of neu staff so thai a mon* cohesive jrroup o{ piTsons may bt* 
en^ra^i*d in the work. Kinallv . hi^lp thi^ personnel in expiTimiMital pro-ams 
to olitain iiu*n'ments in salarx . promotiiuis, and other eiuoluuients as 
H'ward.'- lor thi^ir work. 

Rewards to Public School Personnel 

Tlii> di>cussiou is n^iiily a ctuitinuation of the one bepin undiT commit- 
ment. Y\\v >uhjtM*l of ri^warcU is important i^nou^h ami varii^d i*noU};h to 
warrant st^parale tn^alnu^nt. W e nu'omnumd that mon^ attention Uv pvt^n 
to tht^ itit^nlifieation and employmi^nt of suitabli^ Howards and inci^ntives 
for It^aduT participation in It^achiT education pro^anis. This issue is par- 
ticularlv critical in pro^anis that ex[)eet teachers to assume roles with a 
t^reattT vavii^ty and ma^nitUflc of n^sponsibility. 

If tiuichtT> are to contitme to invest significant time in the preparation of 
pre-M»r\irt» leachiTs >onw combination of tin* following; con(hti(uis sluudd 
prevail: ( I) universilii\< tnusl ri*pa\ trachiTs by providiti^ di^monstrations, 
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twvi iiiatt'riaU, innovative' rurriruUu and coiivt»nioiit in-nervicr education 
rourM's: (2) MipmiMiig tfaeher nunietar) mmburw»inent mu^t \w in- 
rreai^iMi -poKsibly by eliminating inont on*cainput< student teaching! pernon- 
nel and nMiit<tributin{; their salaries tu \\ell qualified supervising teachers; 
(li) reM^areh must establish that ehildriMi receive tnon> individual attention 
and h*arn more because* student teachers are pn^sent in classroom«^;(4) 
team teaching models rruist be devised and uscmI so that student teachers 
supplement rather than replace the supervising teacher; (5) universities 
nuM devise a vari(*ty of additional incentives-academic credit, parking 
stickers, remitted tuition, appointments as adjunct faculty, reduced prices 
for athletic and cultural events-tu cncouragi* expanded participation on 
the part of teachers. 

In s(*hools, the process of giving recognition is complicated by the fact 
that teacher education has been perceived as something one could do with 
the left hand« nuich as a university professor takes on a consultancy. Hveii 
if the daily routine can be rearrangtul to permu greater involvement on the 
part of tcaeliers, there is little incentive for them to do so. Indeed, if they 
acquire too nuich visibility in their roles as teacher educators, administra- 
tors and board members may begin to wonder whether they are doing 
their job of teaching children. This issue must be recognized and addressed 
(*arly enough and clearly enough to convince teachers that participation 
will be rewarded. Hoth the school and university administration must work 
together to tnul satisfactory solutions. 

Rewards for tniversity Personnel 

l)e^pite what they say. universities still make use of mechanisms and 
proredures that discriminate again^t those who work in t \perini(*ntal 
programs. They fail to recognize the amount of work involved, they make 
UM* of standard definitions of class hours in ccunputing work load, aiul 
tht*y continue to weigh n^ports abtmt programs nu>re heavily tlian partici- 
pation in them for such crucial decisions as pronuUion and tenure. 

Administrators ran do more about some of thes<^ defieiencics than 
others. TracMtion and facidty control do tend to limit their powers in 
dt*aling with ,;)nnnoti<m ami tenure. They can and (»ften do offer encour- 
agtMtient and advire to faculty who are about to nm tliis gauntlet, but 
prohablv no more so than they do with gocul faculty who wcirk indepeiul- 
enll\ . 
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n'ul pdwor of udiniiiiMtruU^iv lies in prc^viding nalar) iiu n'tiu*nU, 
trav<*l fuiici>, ^raduutr aNii»ilanUi, and similar lornis ui Howard. These re* 
wards pn)vidt> iur ninn* inuiiediaU* reinforceitK'Mt than the n*latively long 
ran^e opportunities of promotion and tenure and are of partieular vahie to 
junior faeulty. I'nfortunately, for the point hein^; uuidt^ here, siieh n^wards 
an* M'hloni distributed t*v<*nly to tho^* who participate in such programs. 
IVrhaps what is needed is sonu*thitig akin to war-xone pay allowance in the 
militarx' or the ''ineonvenienee o) working nights^' aUowanee of industry. 
It might Ih* tenued the p't-off-your»duff iiu»entive or the lahor-of-the-field 
ineentive. To Ih* an <*ff<*etive motivator, it should be given to ever)'otu' who 
participates in fi<*id based programs aiid'be in addition to a^y inerenuMits 
for tuerit. In thesi* days of bud^*t cutbacks at universities, there is litth* 
likelihood that this will happen in the near future, but it ihu8tratos the 
kind of action re(|uired to deul with the rewards issue. 

Role Clarification 

Kole clarification nuist be undertaken early and curried on regularly 
throughout the course (»f u field-based program. The basic issue in tu^ed of 
clarification is wh(» is going to d(» what to whom und umler whut circum- 
stances. A prior issue is who s going to decide who does what to whom. If 
public school teachers an* going to be involved in teacher education be* 
yond the ways in which they usually are, all parties n<;ed to be aware of 
this well in advance of it being done. The same point holds true for the 
participation v>f methods instructors in elementar>* school instruction and 
curriculum developnuMit. 

Kole clarification also involves the process of how decisions get made. If 
majority vote becomes the rule, the teacht*n* probably will decide what 
issues are important and what will be done about them. If nu'ctings are 
avoided and individuals "polled'' in the hull, professor m-.) hold the 
upper hand in decision making. One of tlu* principles that emerged from 
the Indiana TTT Project is that power follows time and perceptitm. When 
teacher> remain in their rooms with pupils for the entire day, they are \\u{ 
likely to hav ' much impact on decisions about the teacher educaticm 
program>. The\ simpl) don't have the time to get invtdved. \lon»over, 
when tlit»ir role i> not conceptualized as training teachers and they are not 
paid to do lln»y arc not likely to perceive theniM^lves as having much 
power to make decisions in teacher education. Properly applied, rede clari- 
fication should help each group to s<u* its resptmsibility in the other s 




(iumutiK Withtmt clurifioation, t\\v di'ciHions, activitien, and rvmlX» will 
(onUnue to iMMoinpartiiivntatixtMi as they always have hvviu 

Integration of School and University Efforts 

The tnissions of the Mt^hocil and university were not highly unified in the 
Indiana TTT Project. Teaehei>( [uirtieipated in the training of prospective 
teaehers, and professors and graduate interns participated in the instruc* 
tion of ehiUlrt*n, but neither departed very much from what had been done 
in the past either in the amount or variety of their efforts. In the future, if 
field*basi*d progtains in teacher education are going to go beyond where 
they are right iiuw, iulditional Ume^ effort, and resources need lo be de* 
voted to this question. 

Local institutional leaden^ should consider the award of sigtiificant 
aniountH of graduate cnfdit to each member of a schoot*university team 
that collectively conducts a needs assessment, selects an innovative instruc* 
tiorial pn>gram, fully implements that program, and evaluates the result, 
(iourses that feature talk about innovations have rarely led to the accom* 
pli.«<hment of innovation. Why not offer some courses that consist of 
**doing^^-of installing and evaluating a major innovative practice? Let the 
talk l)e integral to the doing. 

The potential of this reconunendation would be enhanced considerably 
if schools and universities coordinated portions of their budgets to achieve 
maximum impact. A few instructional kits provided for the purpose of 
training prospective teachers cannot sustain permanent or schooUwide 
instructional change. The situation is further aggravated by the tight 
budget position most school systems are in today. Schools cannot afford 
to concentrate resources in a single school becausi* of the resentment that 
would be generated in the other schools. One way to move in this direc* 
tton would 1m* to employ funds obtained for experimentation in such a 
n^anner. Another would be to submit joint proposals to funding agencies 
with both teacher education and the impnivement of instruction as dual 
responsibilities of the si^hools and the university. We have reached a pla^ 
teau in the implenunitation of field*based programs. To move to a higher 
level n*quires additional effort on the part of both parties. 
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ion of M^tliodii and Student Teiclilng 



< hir oxpi'HiMin' in tlir liuiiaua 'ITT iVojinriUU has li'd us to nuirhuir that 
iuKIukIs ami ^tiidtMit ti'ui'liiu^ ran bi^ .satisfaotiirily iutr^jratiMl in a ^iu^ll' 
profiraui ami tiiat many valine art' tn 1m* gaiucti in doing so. \\v tlirrrforr 
rt'ronuui'nii that mnrr univiTsitk's rxpi^rimont witli various formats for 
bringing this inti'gratiou abt)Ut. 

V\hiMi mi'tliocls courvt's an* oftVri'd si'parutidy from studmt ttuu'hiiif;. 
tht^rr i> no opportunits to lu)hl methods instrurto^ amnmtuhh^ for how a 
>tudi'Ut prrforms as a ti^ai'liiTi In ail liut thr rarest of iustam^i's, tluTi* is 
litth' or no roiitai t lirtwiMMi thi' stuili'nt aud tho methods i>*stn>rt(>r afti^r 
till* nii'thiHlMuuirsi' has hvvw I'otnplotc^di An intc^gratt^d program provides 
the profesM)r with an opportunity to folli>w through on un^thods instrnr- 
tion and to ohsene the results in pragmatic terms. Similarl) , the studiMit 
eun return to tlie professor for guidauee and suggestions before or alter 
impiemiMiting an idea in liis i)wii teaching, lie also has the benefit of addi- 
tional supervision and feedback during the proeess. 

^ Ulering nn*thods inside public schools was considered usef ul b\ public 
schmd teachers in the ITT Program. In response to a sur\i»y item in 1070, 
sixt> -seven piTcent chicked above the miilptiint on a scab' ranging from 
*Mocation is of no importance*' on i)nc cm! to **forees instructor to be 
more practical and relevant on the otluT.'' In contrast, only 10 pereiMit 
ehirki»d bi'h)w thi' mitlpointor toward the **no importance'" end of thi» 
S4*ale. Of course, offering methods in a public school location does '.ot 
guarantei* improved ipialily or increased relevance in instrueti<m. However, 
the physical proximity of pupils, principals, teachers, and schotd nuiterials 
i> a factor that >tutlent teachiTs will not permit university instructors to 
ignore. The location of un'lhods in>tructiim is important, not because it 
Ul^un^s instructional innovation, but becausi* it opens the insttnietors up to 
cea^<d^*^s suggestions ami coucitus from imiiviiluals-ti'achers, stnilent 
teachers, and si hoid pupils-who diii luA ctMnnumieate previously with 
methoiis instructors, i^specially during nn»thods instnictimi. 

Sehool of Kducaiion isolation is dispeUiMl whiMi univiTsity elasses aie 
eonductiMlin public schoid i^lassrcnnns. Kxchanges of opinions and tiTh* 
nique> are preatly imteastul just because teachers anil professors si'c i^ach 
other liaily in rooms, corriiiors, lounges, and offiees. Kii'hMmseii programs 
autoniaticalU imply new connmuiications ni*tw(»rks. The) also reipnre 
organizational strui'turi's w Ihtc super*onlinati'-subi>riiinate n^lalionships 
are iliM'uriiiMi in favor i>f peer teams and task forces i>piTaling in an atnn>s. 
phiTc of informality. Integration is not a panacea, of course, and it has 
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iH)tne difficultivH a^miuted with it^ but on balance, it offers an interesting 
opportunity fur all of the parties to learn from the experience, knowledge, 
and perspectives of the others* 

Institutionalizatioii 

Further thouglit should be given to the concept of institutionalisfting 
experimental programs in teacher education. Current thinking assumes 
th^ : :*\perimental pmgrams an; initiated and continued for a relatively 
brii f trial period on a combination of grant and local funds. The granting 
agency performs a pump priming function for what are presumably high 
risk programs. When the programs have become established, the granting 
agencies assume that local budgets will be sufficient to continue them. 
Once the pump is primed, the well produces its own water. 

The pump priming paradigm has a major problem associated with it* It 
assumes that a permanent and perhaps expandable supply of potable water 
(money) exists at the local site, and that may not be true at all. When it is 
not true, one of two things happens. Kither the program is abandoned 
altogether at the end of the experimental period, which apparently hap- 
pened to many Ford Foundation supported projects in teacher educa- 
tion,^ or it is modified enough to continue within the framework of 
support usually available at the local level. In such a situation, the program 
tends to regress to something more nearly like the conventional program. 
In other words, it loses some of the characteristics that made it unique as a 
program. This is particulariy true of a field^bosed program such as TTT, 
where many of the additional costs ore built into doing business in the 
field. In summary , neither of these results is very desirable. The last emas* 
culates the program and the first eliminates it. 

If one views improved programs as a desirable goal of experimentation, 
the must appropriate thing that could happen at the end of the grant 
period is that the program would be supported to continue in a forn^ 
n'presentingthe most significant variation from the norm which objective 
evidence warrants. There is no question, of course, that the evidence 
would have to balance gains against costs. Perhaps an integrated program 
of methods and student teaching offers only a small increment in perform* 
an( e, satisfaction, or whatever, in relation to its human, material, and 
monetary costs. In that event, then and only then is it reasonable to 
choost* between modifying the program and abandoning it aitogether. 
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Most Mioh d(*cisic)iu arv made almost i*xeiu8ivi*ly with hiuigt't ooimidera- 
tiotis ill iiiirul. 

To avoid tlu*s<* and allied diftleultit^s we reeornrrierui that local a|;eiuues 
carr\* out a systtMuatie t^xainiriation of the costs and benefits of each ex- 
perimental pro-am at a pn*deterniined point in tlu^ (experimental period^ 
preferal>ly before tin* grant is t(*rmiriated. A n*port based upon this 
examinatiorr would specify the ways in which the program was to be 
institutionalized and how the costs wert^ to be absorbed by the local 
ageiu*ie8« It would also compare the costs and U*n(*fit^ of the nt^w urogram 
with costs and bcncHbi in the conventional program. If granting agencies 
wished to reinforce this idea, they could require the submission of such 
reports before announcing funds for a transitional period culminating in 
institutionalization. In other words, they could build their funding pat- 
terns around tin* stagt*s of a pri)gram s deveiopnu^nt arui transition to an 
institutionalized form. 

(lomlusion 

Concluding this book has special significance for us. It is the end of a long 
jounn»y spanning st»veral months of effort. It has not been an easy task to 
sift through the mountain of TTT experience and separate the events and 
activities that have general meaning from those of personal value or little 
value at all. We an* ru)t even sun* we have succeeded in that task. But it is 
fuiished and there is satisfaction in that. 

Another even more important jou.ney has ended—a journey that began 
six years ago. Writing this book is the last significant act that we will per- 
form together as Indiana TTT. While most of the operational programs 
continue, they are not under the TTT banner any longer, and that is just as 
wi»ll. The individuals now involved in each program have their own plans 
and purj)o.*H»s and they will continue stirring the pot of tt acher education. 

Fortunately, most conclusions are not just endings; they are freeing 
e\pi»rii»rH*es as well. Thi»y frtM» us from thi* past- from successes and fail- 
ures-and point us toward the future. They may not free us from all of the 
pain and frustration we havt» experienced, but even pain and frustration 
can lead to a U'tter understanding of ourselves and others, to sharpened 
judgments and wiser actions. They need not free us from friendships 
ac({uin'd, from what we have learned, or from nt^w opportunities to re- 
invest our learnings at other times and in other places. 
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Vhv >lirriMji> in learlior iMhiealion will coiilinur-of that v/v art» l oiit'*- 
dent. lVrliap?i n»ronirru»iidalU)rKs we have made will eiirieh the bailer, 
trive it a little more zest i)r a little more tang. One or two rt?commendatioiis 
taken >erioUfJy and aeted upon constnietively will be enougli to sustain 
the ideas arui activities In'gun by TTT at lM>th the national and local levels. 
We niav follow through on sonu» of them ourselves, but we sure would 
feel better abiiut it if st)meone out there would join us. 

Nil References 
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Henry Meredith 
Jan Ripley 
Darlene Ritterskamp 
Elizabeth Shumaker 
Christine Watkins 
Brenda Wampler 
E. ChriaUne WUnon 



Undergraduate Students 
Mark Basan 
Peggy Boyd 
Donna Daly 
Judy Hiaaom 
Anne Hudson 
Cinda Jackson 
Linda Myers 

Early Experience Program 

University Faculty 
Dorothy Skeel, Coordinator 

Public School Teachers 
Jennifer Austen 
Roxie Barrow 
Kelly Clark 
Janice Davis 
Doris De Stefano 
Judie A. Eads 
Mary Jane Eikert 
Donna Frye 
Linda Gibson 
Francis Gilliam 
Nancy Hartley 
Hilda Kemp 
Janet Knall 

Fairview School James Wade, Principal 



Iris Rosa 
Sue Samuelson 
Augusta Sandstrom 
Debbie Smith 
Debra Stanley 
Marian Voigung 



Christa Lauf 
Carol Ann Matte 
Ann Murdock 
Dorothy Osmundsen 
Karen Ostrognai 
Elizabeth Pawley 
Marion Powell 
Martha J. Robbins 
Anna Jean Rockwood 
Martha E. Rose 
Susan Seabold 
Kathryn Weldy 
John Wibbels 



Teaching Associates^ Research Associates^ or Interns 
Cynthia Jemsek Robert S. Shum 

Fredi/ick A. Haddad Helen Voorhies 
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ERIC 



Secondary Mathematics Program 



VniversUy Faculty 

Jerry McintoHh, Matliematics Education 
Ario Sihurle, Mathematics 
Charles Weaver, Mathematics 



Public School Teachers 
Sarah Bates 
Jean Bundy 
Bemice Donley 
Etlsha Helton 
Patricia Kinzer 



Caroline Richards 
Frank Smith 
Jeannettc Ward 
Frances Young 



Undergraduate Students 
Jacqueline Barab 
Annita Bower 
Donna DeMoss 
Janice Dugle 
Penny Fortinberry 
Linda Gelber 
Mike Heizman 



Larry Lammert 
Claire Nardi 
Kathryn Overman 
Robert Rumba 
Jane Sachar 
Jesse Warren 
Cassie Young 



Teaching Associates^ Reseat ch Associates or Interns 
Emily Feistritzer Ted Portis 

Roderick Jackson Jerome Solheim 

Thomas Kauffman 



Schools and Principals 

Binford Middle School Steven Pierson 

University High School Robert Mahan 

Bloomington High School-South John Jones 



Additiotial University Personnel 



Education 

John Brown. Chairman 
Laurence Brown. Director 

David L, Clark, Dean 
Louis Cooper, Director 
Merv'l Engiander« Faculty 
Leo Fay, Director 
Thomas Froehle, Faculty 
Thomas Gregory, Faculty 
Egon Cuba, Associate Dean 
John Hopkins, Assistant Dean 



Urban Education 

Division of Foundations and Human 
Behavior 

Administrative and Instructional Services 
Division of Teacher Education 



John Horvat, Astustant Deaii 
iVWayne Kurpius, Faculty 
Duaine Lang^ Director 
Donald Manlove, Director 
Richard Mann, Director 
Daniel Michalak* Faculty 
Philip Peak* Aiwciate Dean 
Richard Pugh 

Thomas ScritchHeld, Assistant Director 
Fred Smitli, Chairman 
Ric^iard Turner, Associate Dean 
James Weigand, Chairman 
Ronald Welch, Chairman 

Other Indiana University Personnel 
Rhoda Bunnell* Assistant Dean 
Byrum Carter, Chancellor 

Robert Klotman* Faculty 
Henry Remak 

Michael Schwartz, Faculty 
John Snyder 

George Springer* Chairman 
Richard Young, Associate Jean 



OfHce of Professional Experience 
Division of Instruction and Curriculum 
Qosed Circuit Television 



Bureau of Educational Studies and Testing 
Administrative and Instructional Services 
Secondary Education 

Science Education 
Mathematics Education 



College of Arts and Sciences 
Bloomington Campus and former Dean, 

College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Music 

Vice Chancellor and Dean of Faculties, 

Bloomington Campus 
Sociology 

Vice President and Dean for Under- 
graduate Development 
Mathematics Department 
College of Arts and Sciences 



Monroe Cot^xty Comn^ unity School Corporation 

Lora Batcheior, A'^stant Superintendant for Personnel and Administrative Services 
Paul R, Borders, Director of Secondary Education 
David Ebeling, Director of Elementary Education 
Ronald Walton* Superintendant of Schools 
Leon Whaley, Assistant to the Superintendent 



Other Agencies -Monroe County 

Mary Ellis* Director Community Action Program 

Mary Norris* Director Head Start Program 

Indianapolis Public Schools 
Lorenzo Dickson, Curriculum Coordinator 
Alexander Moore* Associate Superintendent 
Thyra Shum* Director, Volunteer Services 



Other Agencies— I ndianapolis 

Father Boniface Hardin* Director* Martin Center 

Melvin Ice Model Cities Program 

Barbara Cross* Director, Indiana Welfare Rights Organization 
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